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INTRODUCTION. 



A FULL and impartial history of Thomas Paine alone can 
supply that, the omission of which falsifies every work pre- 
tending to give an account of the war for the national inde- 
pendence of thd United States. 

The American Revolution of 1776, of which Thomas Paine 
was the author-hero, was the prelude to that far more sanguin- 
ary struggle against oppression and wrong which overturned, 
or irreparably shook, every throne in Western Europe ; includ- 
ing, in the category, even the chair of St. Peter ; and of which 
struggle the most prominent author-hero was Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. 

This is generally understood. But a truth incalculably more 
important has hitherto been either wholly overlooked, or but 
glimmeringly perceived ; it is this : — Both the American and 
French Revolutions were but prominent incidents, or crisis- 
stages^ in the irrepressible struggle for human rights which 
commenced when nature implanted in her highest organism, 
man, that instinct which points to the goal of development; 
that unconquerable desire for perfect and sufficiently-lasting or 
" eternal " happiness, which indicates the coiyivion aim and 
attainable end of science, of art, and of all natural, material- 
istic, or intelligible activities : — that thirst for lib^ -ty which 
can be satisfied by nothing short of the revolution which \vill 
xemove all constraint — which will accomplish rci volution — j^nd 
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t\vm justify Luther, Rousseau, Paine, Fourier, and all other 
revolutionists. Of this crowning revolution, the text-book is 
•• The Positive Philosophy " of Auguste Comte, 

Had Thomas Paine been seconded as valiantly when he made 
p -iestcraft howl, as he was when he hurled doiiance against 
kings, despotism by this time would reaJhjy instead of only 
nominally, have lain as low as did its minions at Trenton and 
Yorktown. The land over which the star-spangled banner 
waves woidd not have become the prey of corrupt, spoil-seek- 
ing demagogues, nor would Europe now tremble at the nod of 
a military dictator. 

Not but that priestcraft itself has a substructure, all but 
" supematurally " profound, which must be sapped before jus- 
tice can be more than a mockery, freedom aught but a mere 
abstraction, or happiness little else than an ignis fatuus. But 
man should have continued the great battle for his rights wher. 
the soldiers and author-heroes of liberty were in the full flush 
of victory ; instead of making that vain, mischievous and 
ridiculous (except as provisional) compromise with the human 
inclinations, called duty; and failing back on that miserable 
armistice between the wretched poor and the unhappy rich, for 
the conditions of which, consult that refinement of treachery, 
misnamed a constitution, and that opaque entanglement, ab- 
surdly entitled law. Can right be done and peace be main- 
tainted, under institutions whose ultimatum is to give half a 
breakfast to the million, and half a million or so to the balance 
of mankind, conditioned on such anxiety on the part of the latter, 
lest they be added to the million before dinner-time, that 
dyspepsia, rather than nutrition, " waits on appetite ? " Is 
man irremediably doomed to, a condition which, at shorter and 
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PEEIOD FIRST. 
1737—1774. 



Fbom Mb. Fazne's Bibth to his abbival in Ahbbica. 

Thomas Paine was bom in Thetford, Norfolk county, Eng- 
land, on the 29th of Januaiy, 1737. 

His father was a member of the society of Friends, and a 
stay maker by trade; his mother professed the faith of the 
Church of England. 

At the age of about thirteen years, he left the common school, 
in which, in addition to the branches of education usually taught 
therein, he had learned the rudiments of Latin, and went to 
work with his father. But his school teacher, who had been 
chaplain on board a man-of war, had infused into his young 
and ardent mind such an etithusiasm for the naval service, that 
after reluctantly toiling about three years at his not very lucra- 
tive or promising calling, he left home, evidently resolved to 
** seek the bubble reputation eveji in the cannon's mouth," and 
to pursue his fortune through such chancer as the war then 
imminent between his r^ountrv and France, might offer. ' 

Dreadful must have be,en the conflict between his compas- 
sionate nature and his necessities and ambition. Arrived in 
London, without friends or money, he, nevertheless, strove by 
every means in his power to settle himself honorabl/ in the 
world, without embracing- the dreadful profession he had been 
both constituted and educated to look upon with horror: he 
even hesitated so ikr as to return to his old occupation. 

After working a few weeks for Mr. Morris, in Hanover street, 
liOng Acre, he went to Dover, where he also worked a short 
time for a Mr. Grace. 
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shorter intervals, forces him to seek relief in one of those 
saturnalias of carnage and devastation which throws progress 
aback, menaces civilization even, and yet but partially and 
temporarily mitigates human ills ) Is this the whole sum, sub- 
stance and end of revolution? It appears to me, that they 
who believe this, and who admire and commend Thomas Paine 
from their stand-point, dishonor his memory far more than his 
professed enemies do or can« 

But to enable all to understandingly form their own conclu- 
sions, I shall give all the essential facts with respect to the 
history before us, with which a long and careful search, under 
most favourable circumstances, has made me acquainted. For, 
let facts be fairly stated, and truth he fully known^ is the corre- 
late of the proposition (the correctness of which 1 demonstrated 
in a former work " The Religion of Science ") that nature, sim-' 
pie, scientific and artistic,* will prove all-sufficient ; and neither 
needs, nor admits the possibility of, a superior: that man, 
therefore, requires nothing more than what nature is capable 
of being developed into producing; nor can he know aught 
beyond nature, or form what can intelligibly be called an idea 
of any happiness or good, superior to that which, by means 
of the substantial, including of course, man himself, can be 
procured. 

There needs but to have the light of truth shine fully upon 
the real character of Thomas Paine, to prove him to have been 
a far greater man than his most- ardent admirers have hitherto 
given him credit for beiug. Paine's history is so intimately 
connected with that of progress, both before and since his 
time, that it will necessarily embrace a very wide range o{ 
liberal information. 
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I am not unmindful that there have been hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of author-heroes and heroines. Bacon, Locke, Lu- 
ther, Voltaire,* Fourier, and Robert Owen were prominently 
of the former, and Mary Wollstonecraft and Frances Wright 
were decidedly among the latter. But it appears to me, that 
none of their writings have been quite such text-books of 
revolution, as those of Rousseau and Paine toere, and those of 
Comte now are. 

* Schlosser, in his ** History of the Eighteenth Century" whilst speaking 
of Voltaire, Shaftesbury, and **the numerous deists who were reproachfully 
called atheists," says, that they " wielded the weapons " which Locke "lirS 
forced." 
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War between England and France had now been declared; 
our hero was in all the buoyancy of youth, being not yet seven- 
teen years old; fortune and glory were possible on the one 
hand, poverty and toil inevitable on the other. 

War is murder, 'tis true; murder, all the more heinous for 
being gloried in ; murder, all the more abominable for the mag- 
nificence of the scale on which it is perpetrated; murder, which 
touches the lowest depths of cowardice, in being carried on by 
v/ist armies and immense fleets, instead of by smaller and bolder 
gangs of pirates, and by more venturesome banditti But its 
infernal craft would sail, and its death-dealing cannon be 
manned, equally with or without him ; and the place which he 
refused would be taken, probably by some one with for less 
tenderness for a wounded or surrendered foe. 

On board the privateer " Terrible," Captain Death, enlisted, 
probably in the capacity of a sailor or marine, the man who 
was afterwards the soul of a revolution which extended elective 
government over the most fertile portion of the globe, including 
an area more than twenty times larger than that of Great 
Britain, and who had the unprecedented honor to be called, 
though a foreigner, to the legislative councils of the foremost 
nation in the world. 

For some unexplained cause, Paine left the " Terrible" almost 
immediately, and shipped on board the " King of Prussia." But 
the affectionate remonstrances of his father soon induced him 
to quit privateering altogether.* 

In the year 1759, he settled at Sandwich, as a master stay- 
maker. There he became acquainted with a young woman of 
considerable personal attractioiis, whose name was Mary Lam< 
bert, to whom he was married about the end of the same year. 

His success in business not answering his expectations, he, 
in the year 1 760, removed to Margate. Here his wife died. 

From Margate he went to London ; thence back again to his 
native town; where, through the influence of Mr. Cocksedge, 
the recorder, he, towards the end of 1763, obtained a situation 
in the excise. 

Under the pretext of some trifling fault, but really, as there 
is every reason for supposing, because he was too conscientious 
to connive at the villainies which were practiced by both his 
superiors and his compeers in office, he was dismissed from his 
situation in little more than a year. It has never been publicly 
stated for what it was pretended that he was dismissed; and 
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the fact that he was recalled in eleven months thereafter, shows 
that whatever the charge against him was, it was not substan- 
tiated, nor probably, a very grave one. That the British govern- 
ment, in its subsequent efforts to destroy his character, never 
made any handle of this affair, is conclusive in his favor. 

During his suspension from the excise, he repaired to London, 
where he became a teacher in an academy kept by Mr. Noble 
of Goodman's Fields; and during his leisure hours he applied 
himself jbo the study of astronomy and natural philosophy. He 
availed himself of the advantages which the philosophical 
lectures of Martin and Ferguson afforded, and made the ac- 
quaintanoe of Dr. Bevis, an able astranomer of the Eoyal 
Society. 

On his re-appointment to the excise, Paine returned to Thet- 
ford, where he continued till the spring of 1768, when the 
duties of his office called him to Lewes, in Sussex. There he 
boarded in the family of Mr. Ollive, tobacconist; but at the end 
of about twelve months, the latter died. Paine succeeded him in 
business, and in the year 1771, married his daughter. 

Li 1772, he wrote a small pamphlet entitled "The Case of 
the Excise Officers." Although this was specially intended to 
cov^r the case of a very ill-paid class of government officers, it 
was remarkably clear and concise, showing that the only way to 
make people honest, is to relieve them from the necessity of 
being otherwise. 

This pamphlet excited both the alarm and hatred of his 
superiors in office, who were living in luxury and ease, and 
who, besides getting nearly all the pay for doing hardly any of 
the work, were becoming rich by smuggling, which their posi- 
tions enabled them to carry on almost with impunity. They 
spared no pains to pick some flaw in the character or conduct of 
the author of their uneasiness, but could find nothing of which 
to accuse him, except that he kept a tobacconist's shop ; this 
however, under the circumstances, was sufficient, and the most 
honest, if not the only conscientious exciseman in all England, 
was finally dismissed, in April, 1774. 

Paine associated with, and was highly respected by the best 
society in Lewes, although so poor, that in a month after his 
dismissal from office, his goods had to be sold to pay his debts; 
a very strong proof that he had never abused his official trust. 

I have twice already so far violated my own taste, to please 
that of others, as to mention that the subject of these memoir^ 
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had been married. But I cannot consent to meddle farther 
with, and assist the public to peer into affairs with which none 
but the parties immediately concerned have any business, except 
under protest. Therefore, I do now most solemnly protest, that 
I feel more guilty, more ashamed, and more as though I ought 
to have my nose rung, for writing anything at all about Mr. 
and Mrs. Paine's sexual affairs, than I should, were I to enter 
into a serious inquiry respecting the manner in which they per- 
formed any of their natural functions. Still, reader you may 
be sure of my fidelity ; you need not suspect that I'm going to 
suppress any of the facts, for if I undertake to do a thing, I'll 
carry it through, if it's ever so mean. 

To begin, then : — 

In the flowery month of May, exactly one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-four years after Jehovah had been pre- 
sented with a son by a woman whom he never^ not even subse- 
quently married, Mr, and Mrs. Faine separated; not through 
the intervention of the grim tyrant who had caused the separa- 
tion between Mr. Paine and his first wife, but for that most 
heinous of 'all imaginable causes, in old fogy estimation, mtUtuil 
consent. On the fourth of June, in the year just designated, 
Mr. Paine signed articles of agreement, freely relinquishing to 
his wife aU the property of which marriage had legally robbed 
her for his benefit. This was just; but a Thomas Paine would 
blush to call it magnanimous. Behold them both, in the prime 
of life in a predicament in which they were debarred, by the 
inscrutable wisdom of society, from the legal exercise of those 
functions on which nearly all their enjoyments, including health 
itself, depended. 

All the causes of this separation are not known. Well, I'm 
heartily glad of it. Yet I delight not in beholding vexation 
and disappointment, even though the victims are the impertin- 
ently inquisitive. Still, I repeat, I'm most heartily glad of it. 

That neither Mr. nor Mrs. Paine abused, or voluntarily even 
offended each other, is conclusive from the fact that Mr. Paine 
always spoke very respectfully and kindly of his wife; and, 
says the veracious Clio Rickman, " frequently sent her money, 
without letting her know the source whence it came;" and Mi*s. 
Paine always held her husband in such high eeteem, though she 
differed widely from him in the important and complicated matter 
of religion, that if any one spoke disrespertf ully of him in her 
presence, she deigned not Bi 'worcl of answer, but indign8i,ntly 
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left the room, even though she were at table. If questioned on 
the subject of her separation from her marital partner, she did 
the sama Sensible woman. 

'^ Clio Bickman asserts, and the most intimate friends of Mr. 
Paine support him," says Mr. Gilbert Vale in his excellent Life 
of Paine,* to which I here, once for all, acknowledge myself 
much indebted, " that Paine never cohabited with his second 
wife. Sherwin treats the subject as ridiculous; but Clio Rick- 
man was a man of integrity, and he asserts that he has the 
documents showing this stnuige point, together with othei-s, 
proving that this arose from no physical defects in Paine." 
When the question was plainly put to Mr. Paine by a friend, 
* instead of spitting in the questioner's face, or kicking him, he 
replied: — "I had a cause; it is no business of anybody." Oh, 
immortal Paine ! Did you know the feelings which the writ- 
ing of the five last paragraphs has cost me, you would forgive ; 
ay, even pity me. 

And now, dear public, having, to please you, stepped aside 
from the path of legitimate history, permit me to continue tlie 
digression a little, in order to please myself. Surely you can 
afford some eictra attention to one who has sacrificed his feel- 
ings, and, but for what I am now going to say, will have sacrificed 
his self-respect, even, for your accommodation. 

A large portion of the christian world believes that the mar- 
riage tie, once formed, should continue till severed by death, 
or adultery. This is supposed to be, — first, in accordance with 
scripture; secondly, in accordance with the best interests of 
society. " What God hath joined, let not man put asunder," 
except for " cause of adultery," is the text in the first place. 
and the prevention of licentiousness, and regard for the in- 
terests of children, constitute the pretext in the second place. 
But society blindly jumps to the conclusion that the constantly 
varying decrees of legislative bodies designate " what God hath 
joined," and that august body is equally uncritical with respect 
'to what adultery, both according to scripture and common 
sense, means. When any joining becomes abhorent to the 
feelings which almighty power has implanted in man, to at- 
tempt to force the continuance of such joining, under the plea 
of aathority from such power, is most atrocious; and " Jesus," 
or whoever spoke in his name, thus rationally defines adultery: 

♦ This "Life of Thomas Paine," by G. Vale, is published at the office of 
tiiat most able advocate of free disscussion, the ' ' Boston liv\'e&U\^a.tox.'' 
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<' Wlioso looketh on a woman to lust after her.** ** Jesus " did 
not condemn the woman, who, under pressure of legal restric- 
tion, committed the " very act " of adultery; but he did con- 
demn her accusers, in the severest and most cutting manner 
possible. 

We have already shown the utter disregard which the 
supposed almighty father of Jesus showed — for monogamic 
marriage; that he ^ did not even respect vested rights in the 
connection; that he who is believed to have said — " be ye per- 
fect even as I am perfect^" trampled on the marital rules 
according to which the poor carpenter, Joseph, had been be- 
trothed to his Mary. 

How well the son of Mary followed in the footsteps of his 
"Almighty" father, we have already demonstrated; and I 
shall close all I have to say on the supposed divinity of this 
subject, by calling the attention of the reader to the high re- 
spect which "Jesus" paid to the woman who had had five 
husbands, and who was, at the time he did her the honour to 
converse with her in pubHc, and to even expound his mission 
to her, cohabiting with a man to whom she was not married. 
Kothing in scripture is plainer, than that Jesus was such an 
out and out free-lover in principle, as to hold that as soon as 
married people looked on others than each other with lustful 
eyes, they were no longer so, legally; but that their old con- 
nections should give place to new ones. In the perfect state 
which " Jesus " in his paraboHcal language called " Heaven," 
he explicitly declared, in reference to what the old fogies of 
his time called marriage, " that they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage;" and if "the Saviour " said this in repro- 
bation of the comparatively slight bondage which encumbered 
marriage in Judea, eighteen hundred years ago, what would 
he say were he to visit Christendom at the present time 1 

Wouldn't he make the " whip of small cords " with which 
he thrashed the money changers, whiz about the ears of those 
legislators and judges, who dare christen their tyrannical and 
abominable inventions — marriage I who have the audacity to 
attribute their wretched expedients and stupid blunders to 
eternal wisdom % 

So much as to the scriptural yiew of marriage. For infor- 
mation as to the effects of " legal marriage " in the cure of 
licentiousness, and in promoting the welfare of children, con- 
sult the records of prostitution, the alms-house registers, and 
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the swarms of beggars, by which 70a are oontintiaUj impor- 
tuned. As to the effect of the ''holy bonds" on domestic 
felicity, I verily believe that if they were suddenly and com- 
pletely severed, the dealers in arsenic who happened to have 
but little stock on hand, would bless their lucky stars. 

And I speak from a knowledge of the causes which either 
favorably or unfavorably affect the human organism, in saying, 
that it is perfectly certain, that if the unnatural tie which 
arrogates the name of marriage, was universally severed, 
suicide would diminish one-half, idiocy and insanity would 
disappear, prolapsus 'uteri and hysteria would be almost un- 
known, the long catalogue of discuses consequent on hopeless 
despair, dreary ennui, and chronic fretfulness, would be shorn 
of nine-tenths its present length, the makers of little shrouds 
and coffins would have Httle or nothing to do, and the business 
of abortionists would be ruined. In short, if matrimonial 
bondage was abolished, and our social structure reorganized, 
so as to correspond with the change, the " broken spirit " that 
" drieth the bones," would so give place to " the merry heart, 
that doeth good like a medicine," that little of the doctor's 
medicine would be needed; and human life would receive an 
accession of at least twenty per cent, in length, and one hun- 
dred per cent, in value. 

But indissoluble marriage, and its correlates, adultery, for- 
nication, prostitution, the unmentionable crime against nature, 
and masturbation, are part and parcel of the present imperfect 
condition of all things in man's connection; of the remedy for 
which, I shall treat, when I come to consider the universality 
and thoroughness of the revolution in which Paine was, with- 
out but glimmeringly perceiving it, so efficient an actor. 

In 1774, Mr. Paine went again to London; where, soon 
after his arrival, he made the acquaintance of Dr. Franklin 
(then on an embassy to the British government, from one of 
her North American provinces), who, perceiving in him abili- 
ties of no ordinary character, advised him to quit his native 
country, where he was surrounded by so many difficulties, 
and try his fortune in America; he also gave him a letter 
of introduction to one of his most intimate friends in Phila< 
delphia. 

Paine left England towards the end of the year 1774, and 
arrived in Philadelphia about two months thereafter. 
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Fbok Mb. Paine's arrival in America, to his^bpartubs fob Fbahob; 

EMBRACING HIS TRANSACTIONS IN THE AmISICAN REVOLUTION. 
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Shortly after the arrival of Mr. Paine in America, he was 
engaged as editor of the " Pennsylvania Magazine," the publi- 
cation of which had just been commenced, by Mr. Aitkin, 
bookseller, of Philadelphia. This brought him acquainted 
ko»^th Dr. Rush. 

Up to this period, Paine had been a whig. But from the 
practical tone of much of his editorial, it is probable that he 
now began to suspect that that speculative abstraction, British 
constitutionalism, had exhausted its usefulness in the economy 
of the social organism; and that human progress could reach 
a higher plane than that, the foundations of which were a 
theological church establishment, and its corresponding hotch- 
potch of kings, lords, and commons. And here I will remark, 
that P aine^s jiiat ingm shingcharacteristic — the trait which con- 
stituted his greatness^^wa^Ks capability of being ahead of 
his time. Were he bodily present now, he would be as far in 
/ g3vance'or^the miserable sham of freedom to which the major- 
■ ityism which he advocated, though provisionally necessary, has 
I dwindled, as he was in advance of the governmental exp*»dient, 
which reached the stage of effeteness in his day. " The Cri- 
sis," instead of commencing with " These are the times that 
try men souls," would begin with " These are the times that 
exhaust men's power of endurance." Demagogism, with the 
whole power of the majority to enforce its tyranny, bias de- 
clared that " to the victors belong the spoils ; " that it has a 
right to bind the minority in all cases whatsoever. Its reck- 
lessness is in complete contrast with the regard which even 
Britain pays to the interests of her subjects; and in taxation, 
and peculation in office, it out-does Austrian despotism itsell 
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" Maiorityism Has carried its insolence so far as to despise 
nothing so much as the name and memorj of him who rL^ed 
his life, his honor, his all, to protect its infancy; it has scorn- 
fully refused his portrait a place on the walls of the very hall 
which once rang with popular applause of the eloquence which 
his soulnstirring pleas for elective franchise inspired." 

"Yes; the city council of Philadelphia has, in 1859, in 
obedience to the commands of that public opinion, which was 
the court of last appeal, of him who first, on this continent, 
dared pronounce the words American Independence, refus*Mi 
his portrait a place by the side of his illustrious co-workers; 
thus rebuking, and most impudently insulting Washington, 
who in an ecstacy of admiration grasped the hand of the author 
of 'Common Sense,' and invited him to share his table; 
Franklin, who invited him to our shores; Lafayette, to "W^hom 
he was dearer than a brother; Barlow, who pronounced him 
*one of the most benevolent and disinterested of mankind;' 
Thomas Jefferson, "^ho sent a government ship to reconduct 
him to our shores; and all the friends of popiilar suffrage in 
France, who, at the time that tried men's soids there, elected 
him to their national councils." 

** like the Turkish despot who cut off the head and blotted 
out of existence the family of his prime minister, to whom he 
owed the preservation of his throne, majorityism has crowded 
the name of its chief apostle almost out of the history of its 
nse." 

" Freedom of speech, particularly on religious subjects, and 
on the government's pet project, is a myth; every seventh day 
the freedom of action is restricted to going to church, dozing 
away the time in the house, taking a disreputable stroll, or 
venturing on a not strictly legal ride. We have nothing like 
the amount of individual freedom which is enjoyed by the men 
and women of imperially governed France; and notwithstand- 
ing the muzzling of the press by Louis Napoleon, there could 
be published within the very shade of the Tuilleries, a truer 
and Ynore liberal history of Democracy and its leaders, and of 
American Independence, than any considerable house, except 
the one from which this epianates, dare put forth, within the 
vast area over which the star-spangled banner waves. 

** This is but a tithe of the despotism which public opinion, 
free to be formed by priests, and directed by demagogues, has 
inflicted: but a faint view of how abominably i^TO^\iv!(>u\i^ 
% 
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liberty mnst inevitably become, if nnregalated by scienoa If 
democracy has not exhausted all the good there was in it — if 
majority ism has not become effete, and as obnoxious to progress 
as monarchy ever was — ^in short, if what is now called liberty, 
is not slavery, there is not such a thing as slavery on the 
earth." 

At the close of the year 1775, when the American Revo- 
lution had progressed as far as the battles of Lexington and 
Bunker Hill, John Adams, Benjamin Bush, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and George Washington, had met together to read the 
terrible despatches they had received. Having done which, 
they pause in gloom and silence. T^gentl y Fra n klin npnftlr n : 
" What," he asks, " is to be the end gI all this ) Is it to obtain 
justice of Great Britain, to change the ministry^^tO-Boften a 

tax] Or is it for" He paused; the word ind^muknce 

yet choked the bravest throat that sought to utter it. 

At this critical moment, Paine enters. Franklin introduces 
him, and he takes his seat. He well knows the cause of the 
prevailing gloom, and breaks the deep silence thus p" These 
States of America must be independent of EnglandT) That is 
the only solution of this question 1" j They all rise to their feet 
at this political blasphemy. But, nothing daunted, he goes on ; 
his eye lights up with patriotic fire as he paints the glorious 
destiny which America, considering her vast resources, ought 
to achieve, and adjures them to lend their influence to rescue 
the Western Continent from the absurd, unnatural, and unpro- 
gressive predicament of being governed by a small island, three 
thousand miles ofL Washington leaped forward, and taking 
both his hands, besought him to publish these views in a book. 

Paine went to his room, seized his pen, lost sight of every 
other object, toiled incessantly, and in December, 1775, the 
work entitled "Common Sense," which caused the Declaration of 
Independence, and brought both people and their leaders face 
to face with the work they had to accomplish, was sent forth 
on its mission. "That book," says Dr. Bush, "burst forth 
from the press with an eff jct that has been rarely produced by 
types and paper, in any age or country." 

"Have you seen the pamphlet, * Common Sense?'" asked 
Major General Lee, in a letter to Washington; "I never saw 
such a masterly, irresistible performance. It will, if I mis- 
take not, in concurrence with the trancendent folly and wicked- 
ness of the ministry, give the oowp-dergrcMe to Great l^ritaiiu 
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In shorfc, I own myself convinced by the argtments, of the 

necessity of separation." 

That idea of Independence the pen of Paine fed with fuel 
from his brain when it was growing dim. We cannot overrate 
the electric power of that pen* At one time Washington 
thought that his troops, disheartened, almost naked, and . half 
starved, would entirely disband. But the Author-Hero of the 
Revolution was tracking their march and writing by the light 
of camp-fires the series of essays called "The Crisis." And 
when the veterans who still clung to the glorious cause they 
had espoused were called together, these words broke forth 
upon them: "These are the times that try men's souls. The 
summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, 
shrink from the service of his country; but he that stands it 
now, deserves the love and thanks of man and woman. Tyranny, 
like Hell, is not easily conquered ; yet we have this consolation 
with us, that the harder the conflict, the more glorious the 
triumph." 

^^ These are the times that try mev!s soulsy^ was the watchword 
at the battle of Trenton, and Washington himself set the pen 
of Paine above any sword wielded that day. But we need not 
dwell on the fact of Paine's services and influence at this event- 
ful period. /H e stoo d the acknowledged leader of American 
statemanshipptfhd the soul of the American Revolution, by the 
proclamation of the Legislatures of all the States, and that of 
the Congress of the United States; the tribute of his sjreatest 
enemy was in these words : " The cannon of Washington was 
not more formidable to the British than the pen of the author 
of * Common Sense.'" ') A little less modesty, a little more pre- 
ference of himself, to humanity, and a good deal more of what 
ought to be common sense on the part of the people he sought 
to free, and he would have been President of the United States ; 
and America, instead of France, would have had the merit of 
bestowing the highest honor on the most deserving of mankind. 

If Paine had been consulted to the extent he ought to have 
been, by those who modeled the republic he was so instru- 
mental in starting into existence, our social structure would 
have been so founded, that it might have lasted till superseded 
by the immeasurably better one to which I shall presently 
allude, and to which, as I shall show, his measures aimed. It 
would not TMW depend upon a base so uncertain that it Yifta \i^ 
be carefully shored up hy such props as gibbets, priaoiJA) bXxds^ 
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houses, and soup-dispensing committees, in order to prevent its 
being sapped by the hunger-driven skives of "free labor," nor 
would our Union be already in such danger of falling to pieces, 
that the cords which bind it together are as flimsy as cotton, 
and as rotten as are the souls of those who expose both their 
religious and their political opinions for sale as eagerly as they 
do their most damaged goods. 

On the 17th of April, 1777, Congress elected Mr. Paine 
secretary to the committee of foreign alTairs. In this capacity, 
he stood in the same relation to the committee t^at the English 
secretary for foreign affairs did to the Cabinet, and it was not 
from vanity, but in order to preserve the dignity of the new 
government under which he acted, that he claimed the title 
which was bestowed on the British minister, who performed a 
function corresponding to his own, 

"The Crisis" is contained in sixteen numbers; to notice 
which, separately, would involve a history of the American 
Revolution itself. In fact, they comprise a truer history of 
that event than does any professed history of it yet written. 
They comprise the soul of it, of which every professed history is 
destitute. A disgrace which this country can never wipe out. 

In January, 1779, Paine resigned his secretaryship, in con- 
sequence of a misunderstanding which had taken place between 
him and Congress, on account of one Silas Deane. 

In the early part of the war, it appears that Deane had been 
employed as an agent in France, for the purpose of obtaining 
supplies, either as a loan from the French government, or, if 
he failed in this, to purchase them. But before entering on 
the duties of his ojfice, Dr. Franklin and Mr. Lee were added 
to the mission, and the three proceeded to Paris for the same 
purpose. The French monarch, more perhaps from his hostility 
to the English government, than from any attachment to the 
American cause, acceded to the request; and the supplies were 
immediately furnished. As France was then upon amicable 
terms with England, a pledge was given by the American com- 
missioners that the affair should remain a secret. The supplies 
were accordingly shipped in the name of a Mr. Beaumarchais, 
and consigned to an imaginary house in the United States. 
Deane, taking advantage of the secresy which had been promised, 
presented a claim for compensation in behalf of himself and 
Beaumarchais; thinking that the auditing committee would 
prefer compliance to an exposure of their ally, the king of 
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Franoe, to a rapture with England. Mr. Paine, perceiving the 
tricky and knowing the circumstances of the case, resolv^ on 
laying the transaction before the public. He accordingly wrote 
for the newspapers several essays, under the title of " Common 
Sense to the Public on Mr. Deane's AfQsiirs," in which he 
exposed the dishonest designs of Deane. The business, in 
consequence, soon became a subject of general conversation: 
the demand was rejected by the auditing committee, and Deane 
soon afterwards absconded to England. 

For this piece of service to the Americans, Paine was thanked 
and applauded by the people; but by this time a party had begun 
to form itself, whose principles, if not the reverse oi indepen- 
dence, were the reverse of republicanism. These men had long 
envied the popularity of Paine, but from their want of means to 
check or control it, they had hitherto remained silent. An 
opportunity was now offered for venting their spleen. Mr. 
Paine, in exposing the trickery of Deane, had incautiously 
mentioned one or two circumstances that had come to his know- 
ledge in consequence of his office; this was magnified into a 
breach of confidence, and a plan was immediately formed for 
depriving him of his situation; accordingly, a motion was made 
for an order to bring him before congress. Mr. Paine readily 
attended; and on being asked whether the articles in question 
were written by him, he replied that they were. He was then 
directed to withdraw. As soon as he had left the house, a 
member arose and moved: " That Thomas Paine be discharged 
from the office of secretary to the committee on foreign afiairs;" 
but the motion was lost upon a division. Mr. Paine then wrote 
to congress, requesting that he might be heard in his own defence, 
and Mr. Lawrence made a motion for that purpose, which was 
negatived. The next day he sent in his resignation, concluding 
with these words : " As I cannot, consistently with my character 
as a freeman, submit to be censured unheard; therefore, to 
preserve that character and maintain that right, I think it my 
duty to resign the office of secretary to the committee for foreign 
affairs; and I do hereby resign the same." 

This conduct on the part of the congress may, in some degree, 
be attributed to a desire to quiet the fears of the French am- 
bassador, who had become very dissatisfied in consequence of 
its being known to the world that the supplies were a present 
from his master. To silence his apprehension, and preserve the 
friendship of the French court, they treated Paine with in^^ar 
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titude. This they acknowledged at a fotare period by a grant; 
of which I shall have occasion to speak in its proper place. 

Paine was now deprived of the means of obtaining a liveli- 
hood ; and being averse to rendering his literary labors subser- 
vient to his personal wants, he engaged himself as clerk to Mr. 
Biddle, an attorney at Philadelphia. 

The ingratitude of congress produced no change in Mr. 
Paine's patriotism. On every occasion, he continued to display 
the same degree of independence and resolution, which had 
first animated him in favor of the republican cause. He had 
enlisted himself as a volunteer in the American cause ; and lie 
vindicated her rights under every change of circumstance, wiUi 
unabated ardor. 

In a communication made many years afterwards to Cheet- 
ham (who would have contradicted it, could he have done so 
without stating what everyone would immediately know to be 
false), he says : — 

"I served in the army the whole of the 'time that tried 
men's souls,' from the beginning to the end." 

Soon after the declaration of independence, July 4, 1776, 
congress recommended that a body of ten thousand men, to be 
called the flying camp, because it was to act wherever necessary, 
should be formed from the militia and volunteers of Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland. I went with one division from 
Pennsylvania, under General Roberdeau. We were stationed 
at Perth Amboy, and afterwards at Bergen; and when the time 
of the flying camp expired, and they went home, Iwent to Fort 
Lee, and served as aide-de-camp to Greene, who commanded at 
Fort Lee, and was with him through the whole of the black 
times of that trying campaign. 

I began the first number of the " Crisis," beginning with the 
well-known expression, *lhese are the times that try men's 
souls/ at Newark, upon the retreat from Fort Lee, and 
continued writing it at every place we stopped at, and had it 
printed at Philadolpliia, the 19th of December, six days before 
the taking the Hessians at Trenton, which, with the aflTair at 
Princeton, the week after, put an end to the black times." 

Soon after the resignation of his secretaryship, he was 
chosen clerk of the lepfislature of Pennsylvania. This appoint- 
ment is a proof that, thoup^h he had some enemies, he had many 
friends ; and that the malicious insinuations of the former had 
not been able to weaken the attachment of the If^tt^f • 
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111 Febroaiy, 1781, Paine, at the earnest solicitation of 
Colond LanrenSi accompanied -him to France, on a mission 
i^hich the former had himself set on foot, which was, to ob- 
tain of the French Government a loan of a million sterling 
annnaUy daring the war. This mission was so much more 
saooessful than they expected, that six millions of livres as a 
present, and ten millions as a loan was the result. They 
sailed from Brest, at the beginning of June, and arrived at 
Boston in August, having under their charge two millions and 
a half in silver, and a ship and a brig laden with clothing and 
military stores. 

Before going to France, as just narrated, Paine headed a 
private subscription list, with the sum of five hundred dollars, 
all the money he could raise; and the nobleness of his conduct 
so stimulated the munificence of others, that the subscriptions 
amounted to the generous sum of three hundred thousand 
pounds. 

Soon after the war of Independence had been brought to 
a successful termination, Mr. Paine returned to Bordentown, 
in New Jersey, where he had a small property. Washington, 
rationally fearing that one so devoted and generous might be 
in circumstances not the most flourishing, wrote to him the 
foliowing letter : — 

BxxjKj Hill, September 10th, I^'SS. 

I have learned, since I have been at this place, that you are 
at Bordentown. Whether for the sake of retirement or econ- 
omy, I know not. Be it for either, for both, or whatever it 
may, if you will come to this place and partake with me, I 
shall be exceedingly happy to see you at it. 

Your presence may remind congress of your past services 
to this country; and if it is in my power to impress them, 
command my best exertions with freedom, as they will be 
rendered cheerfully by one who entertains a lively sense of 
the importance of your works, and who, with much pleasure, 
subscribes himself 

Your sincere friend* 

O. Washiisfgton. 

In 1785, confess, on the report of a committee consisting 
of Mr. Gerry, Mr. Petit, and Mr. King, 

Resolved, That the board of treasury take order for paying 
to Mr, Thomas Paine the s\un ol three thousand dollars* 
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This, however, was not a gratuity, although it took that 
shape. It was but little if any more than was due Mr. Paine, 
inconsequence of the depreciation of the continental mone}' 
in which his salary as secretary of the committee of foreigr. 
afiairs had been paid. 

Mr. Paine had resolved not to make any application to th^- 
congress on the score of his literary labors; but he had several 
friends in the provincial assemblies who were determined that 
his exertions should not pass unrewarded. Through their 
influence, motions in his favor were brought before the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania and the assembly of New York; the 
former gave him £500, and the latter the conflscated estate of 
a Mr. Frederick Devoe, a royalist This estate, situated at 
New Rochelle, consisting of more than three himdred acres of 
land in a high state of cultivation, with a spacious and elegant 
stone house, beside extensive out-buildings, was a valuable 
acquisition; and the readiness with which it was granted, is a 
proof of the high estimation in which Mr. Paine's services 
were held by one of the most opulent and powerful states in 
the Union. 

In 1786, he published at Philadelphia, his '^Dissertations 
on Government," "The Affairs of the Bank," and "Paper- 
Money." The bank alluded to was the one which had been 
established some years before, under the name of the " Bank 
of North America," on the capital of the three hundred thou- 
sand pounds, which resulted from the subscription which 
Paine headed with five hundred dollars, as has already been 
stated; which bank, instead of being what banks now are, — 
the stimulants of a gambling credit system, and a runious im- 
porting system, had been of vast use to the cause of our 
national independence. Paine advocated a paper currency 
when it was of use, instead of being an abuse; in his days it 
helped to secure national independence, instead of subjecting 
the country, as it now does, to a servitude to the interests of 
England, which could she have foreseen, it is questionable 
whether even British pride would not have so succumbed to 
British avarice, that not a gun would have been fired, or a 
sword drawn against us. England could have afforded to pay 
us as many pounds for subjecting ourselves as we have done to 
her interests, as it cost her pennies to vainly attempt to pre* 
voat us from doing this, It m highly worthy of remc^rk^ tl^t 
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Paine opposed giving eveli the independence promoting Bank 
of Noi-tli America, a perpetual charter. 

At this time Mr. Paine was highly popular, and enjoyed 
the esteem and friendship of the most literary, acientitic, and 
patriotic men of the age^ 
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Mb. Painb oosb to Eubofe. His liEvoLunoNABT Mo vjma NTB nr Eng- 
land. Is ELECTED A MeMBEB OF THE NATIONAL ASSSMBLT OF 

France. Takes an aotive fast in the Fbinoh Kb^olutidn. Hib 
Death, 

The success which had crowned Mr. Paine's exertions in 
America, made him resolve to try the effects of his influence 
in the very citadel of the foes of liberal principles in government, 
whose out-posts he had stormed. As America no longer needed 
his aid, he resolved to attack the English government at home; 
to. free England herself. 

Accordingly, in April, 1787, he sailed from the United 
States for fVance, and arrived in Paris after a short passage. 
His knowledge of mechanics and natural philosophy had pro- 
cured him the honor of being admitted a member of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society; he was also admitted Master of Arts 
by the University of Philadelphia. These honors, though not of 
much consequence in themselves, were the means of introducing 
him to some of the most scientific men in France, and soon after 
his arrival he exhibited to the Adademy of Sciences, the model 
of an iron bridge which had occupied much of his leisure time 
during his residence in America. This model received the un- 
qualified approbation of the Academy, and it was afterwards 
adopted by the most scientific men of England. 

From Paris Mr Paine proceeded to London, where he arrived 
on the third of September. Before the end of that month he 
went to Thetford to see his mother, who was now borne down 
by age, and was, besides, in very straightened circcmstances. 
His father, it appears, had died during his absence; and he 
hastened to the place of his birth to relieve the wants of his 
surviving parent. He led a recluse sort of life at Thetford for 
^veral weeks^ being principally occupied in writing a pamph- 
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let on the state of the nation, nnder the title of * Prospects on 
the Rubicon." This was published in London, toward the end 
of the year 1787. 

During the year 1788, Mr. Paine was principolly occupied in 
building his bridge. For this purpose he went to Kotherham 
in Yorkshire, in order that he might have an opportunity of 
superintending its iron castings. 

The situation of France had now become of great interest to 
all Europe, and Mr. Paine was in the confidence of the chief 
actors in the great events which were there taking place, and he 
hastened again to Paris to witness and assist in the downfall of 
Bourbon despotism, to act his part in the great drama of free- 
dom, the scene of which had shifted from the land of Washing- 
ton to the country of Lafayette. 

The French are peculiarly sensitive to the shafts of ridicule ; 
and Yoltarie,* taking a wise advantage of this, had made such 
good use of his exquisite wit, that both priestcraft and statecraft 
had become rather absurd than respectable in the estimation of 
the higher orders of those who held both their wealth and their 
positions under such patronage. 

The writings of the Abbe Eaynal had imbued the French 
with respect for the natv/ral rights of humanity, and conse- 
quently with contempt and abhorrence for the vested rights of 
tyrants; and the writings of that great apostle of liberty, Rous- 
seau, had long been preparing the way, in France, for what 
those of Paine had effected in America ; in fact, Rousseau was 
the "author hero" of the French Revolution; and it was more 
owing to his pen, than to anything else, that the views of the 
people of France so differed from those of their rulers, that, 
whflst the latter, in assisting America to throw off the British 
yoke, looked no further than the weakening and humiliating of 
England, the former approved of, and sustained the measure, 
as initiatory to the destruction of monarchy itself. 

The return from America of the troops of Lafayette had 
furnished a vast reinforcement to the popular cause, and in- 
fused its principles throughout all France. Mr. Paine remarks, 
that — 

** As it was impossible to separate the military events which 
took place in America from the principles of the American 

♦ That Encyclopedia of wit and wisdom, Voltaire's " Philosophical Dic- 
tionary," is published by Mr. J. P. Mendum, at the office of th9 " Boston 
iiveatigator." 
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revolution, the pubHcation of those events in France necessarily 
connected themselves with the principles that produced them. 
Many of the facts were in themselves principfes ; such as the 
Declaration of American Independence, and the treaty of 
alliance between France and Ainerica, which recognized the 
natural rights of man, and justified resistence to oppression." 

This is the proper place to show that neither Paine, Rousseau, 
nor Voltaire are at all chargeable with tbe abominations which 
have been perpetrated, both in America and France, in the name 
of liberty; and that our 'scurvy politicians' have no more business 
to spout their impudent clap-trap in the name of the principles 
advocated by the author of " The Rights of Man," than Marat, 
St. Just, and Robespierre, had to mouth Rousseau. Nothing 
is plainer, than that the two great moving minds in the Ameri- 
can and French revolutions aimed at the practical acttuilization 
of liberty. 

Had Rousseau awoke from the dead at the time of the 
French Revolution, — "What!" he would have exclaimed. 
"Do you take carnage to be what I meant by the state of 
nature?" "Miscreants!" Paine would thunder in the ears of 
our rulers, were he now to visit the land over which the star- 
spangled banner waves. "Is elective franchise to end in 
majority-despotism and spoils? Do you think I mean caucus 
trickery, election frauds, office gambling, corruption, — in short 
demagogism, when I 8a.id free government? 

"Are my teachings to be estimated from the stand-point 
where 'tis difficult, if not impossible to determine whether * free 
laborers ' or * slaves * have the most uncomfortable time of it? 
In the name of * Common Sense,' I protest against your gross 
misrepresentation of me. The contemptible knave and fool 
game which you are playing in the name of liberty, is but the 
hojck step of the Jorward one totoards freedom, which I helped 
mankind to take. 

Call you your miserable hotch-potch of spent supematuralism 
and worn out absolution, what I njeant by freedom? You 
might as well call a rotting heap of building materials, which 
some architect, whose skill was far in advance of his time, had 
not lived long enough to put together according to his design, 
the edifice which he intended. 

"Ye infidels,* who meanly and hypocritically sneak for 

# I wish it to be particularly observed, that I give the term * 'infidels," a 
much more extendeasense than that which itispopulftrlysuppoied to convey* 
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patronage tinder the shreds and tatters of the worn out cloak of 
the church, or who quit the ranks of superstition, only to waste 
your energies over an old book which T completely emasculated 
(but lived to discover that I had mistaken a prominent sympton 
for the disease I sought to cure) ; or to dispute and wrangle 
over mere speculative abstractions, or at most, to eat and 
drink and dance, and talk in memory of me, every twenty-ninth 
of January, when it does not fall on a Sunday, In calling on 
my name, and looking backward in unavailing admiration of 
what I did, Instead of pushing ahead and carrying «n the work 
which I began, you confer no more honor on me than 
modem Christians do on their " Jesus." You are no more like 
me, than papists and protestants are the true followers of the 
Pharisee-condemning, Sabbath-breaking son of the world- 
famous carpenter of Galillee. 

" My religion was * to do good,* Yours has thus far been to 
do nothing or worse than nothing. 

" Why do you not organize, and have your own schools, in- 
stead of allowing your children to be supernaturalisticaliy 
educated] You allow the reasoning faculties of the scions of 
humanity to be completely maimed, and then blame nature 
because they are * vicious / or, like idiots holding candles for 
the blind to read by, you ply them with reason, when they 
arrive at the age when they ought to he reasonable, but are con- 
firmed in folly instead. Has the freedom of the people to chose 
their own teachers and head their own churches, culminated in 
schools, the very hot-beds of superstition, and in churches more 
intimately connected with, and more expensive to the state, mb 
rosa^ than the Catholic church openly is, even in Rome 1 

" Why do you not elevate woman, instead of letting your 
daughters grow up under the influence of the priests 1 Why do 
you so stubbornly cling to that immaculate abortion ; that most 
pestiferous effluvi:i of supematuralism ; that quintessence of 
malice ; that thickest fog that ever darkened the understanding ; 
that strong-hohJ of all that is arbitrary; that refinement of 
cruelty ; that last relic of absolutistic absurdity, — moralism ? 
and why is its correlative, — opinionism still the basis of your 
political system ? Why are you, like your opponents, still 
appealing to that most fallible of all guides,—- conscience? And 
in the name of all that is intelligible, what good is there in that 
chronic suicide which you outdo even supematuralists in lauding 
as vvrtue% Besides, has ' virtue/ notwithstanding «Jil ^<^ "^dkx^ 
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taken with it^ and all the hot-house fostering that that plant 
has received, grown a hair's breadth since the remotest ages) 

"Why has not how to, long since superseded (nujht to? 

"Abandon, I beseech you, that inflicter of martyrdom ; that 
watchword of Robespierre, and of the most releiitloss tyrants 
that ever torturod humanity, — principle. Let the science and 
art of goodness take its place. 

"The severest and most persistent scourges of the liuman 
race are, and ever have been, men and women of principle. 
Thei/ cannot be even bribed to do riglit. Robespierre was par 
excellence y * tho incorruptible ;* and so was Mai*at. 

" Principle is the very bed of Procrustes. Principle is the 
disguise in which the * angel of darkness' appears so like an 
* angel of light,' as to deceive, thus far, all but Hhe t'ery elect' 
It partially d(»ceivod even me. But I had not your means of 
detecting the cheat. In my day it had not been, as it recently 
has been, demonstrated that man's will, aided by the force of 
all that is intelligible fully developed and harmoniously and 
most advantageously combined, is the measure of his power, 
and of nature's resources ; that well doing, to any extent worth 
naming, requires nothing more, and nothing less, than such 
force, such development, and such combination ; that to pro- 
gress, there is no obstruction, even to the unfi*iendliness of 
climate, which is not, through human heart, working with, in, 
and through nature, removeable. 

" In my time, it had not been shown (as it recently has been, 
to a mathematical demonstration) that the only possible way 
to make people good, is to create the requisite inaierinlistic 
conditions; and that therefore the most stupid of blunders — 
the most infernal of cruelties is punishment. 

*^You affect to love science. Make it lovcablo. Raise it to 
the dignity of the highest law, or religion ; 7/irrZv? It the basis of 
government; and thus avail yourselves of its irliolc use, instead 
of the little benetit you derive from its * beggarly elements.' 

" Patiently discover, instead of recklessly and vainly 'enact- 
ing laws; scientifically develop, and artistically combine the 
whole force of physical nature, and the whole power of man. 
Assist nature, whose head you are, to create, till supply is 
adequate to demand; till creation is complete; till harmony is 
in exact proportion to present antagonism; till no obstacle 
stands between man and perfect goodness, perfect freedom, and 
perfect and suihciently lasting happiness. Thus, alone, can 
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you eliminate that synonym for ignorance — ^mystery, and its 
resulting *vice/ * virtue/ moralism, absolutism, demagogisn), 
slavery, and misery. 

" If you love, and would truly honor me, aetyortmrfl?, accord- 
ing to the spirit, and not backward, according to the letter, of 
what I taught. Let onward to perfection be your motto. 

" Your numbers are sufficient, as you would see if you would 
but stand out; you are far from poor, on the average, and you 
include nearly all the learned and scientific; but you are some- 
how or other so averse to organizing and becoming an efficient 
body, with a head, that like the mutually suspicious eighty- 
seven millions of Indians, to whom a few well regulated British 
troops dictate terms, you suffer your even half organized foes 
to trample your rights under foot, when if you would organize 
on an intelligible, TRULY selfish scientific and artistic basis, • 
your own rights, and those of all your fellow-men would be 
secured. Down with that bari'icade of hypocrisy, — principle. 
Liberty, goodness, in short, happiness, can be nothing Jess than 
the crovming art, 

" Instead of admitting, as you do, that nature ought to have 
a supernatural guardian or helper (inasmuch as you admit that 
she is incompetent to supply more than a tithe of the satisfac- 
tion which her wants, as manifested through her highest 
organism, man call for), why do you not meet the question, as 
it alone can be met, by demonstrating that man no more really 
wants or needs absolutely eternal self-consciousness, than the 
infant really wants or needs the moon for a bauble, when he 
stretches forth his hand to grasp it, and weeps at his failure. 
But that what man really does want, nature, through science, 
art, development, can give ] Can't you see that what man in 
reality means by perfect and 'etemar happiness, is, perfect and 
sufficiently-lasting happiness? and that nature must furnish 
tins, or prove a failure which would amount to a greater 
absurdity than ^ supernaturalism* itself? Do you not see that 
for man to even desire any thing rea^Zy beyond nature, is to 
prove *supernaturalism.' Mjnd, I have said desire; for man 
cannot conceive of, and therefore cannot desire the annihila- 
tion of duration and space. He cannot really wish for happi- 
ness without its conditions; if it came merely at his bidding, — 
if he could believe himself into Heaven, or vote himself free, 
both Heaven and freedom would pall on the appetite as soon 
as tasted 

.... .- •;* 
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" Had I Hrod at the time when Humboldt soanued nature, 
when Feuerbach demonstrated the naturalness of 'supernatural - 
ism/ and showed the all-importance and practical significancy 
of man's instinctively inaugurating his abstract subjectivity of 
almighty ; when Comte showed the connection, and proved the 
unity of all science; when Fourier discovered the equitable 
relations which should exist between labor, capital, and skill, 
and which, sooner or later, must displace the present unnatural 
and ruinous ones ; had I lived when it had been demonstrated 
that nature is all sufficient; that science, art, — development^ 
well prove adequate to all the requirements of miracle; that 
the highest aspirations of nature's highest organism, man, 
indicate the perfection to which nature is spontaneously tend- 
ing, and which she must attain to; that the business of man is 
to discover how to fully gratify all the passions which nature 
has implanted in him (instead of trying to contrive how to 
mortify, repress, and overcome nearly all, and by far the best 
of them); how to live, till he has rung, so to speak, all the 
changes possible on his five senses, till the repetition becomes 
irksome; had I enjoyed the advantages derivable from all this, 
your steam engines, steam printing presses, sewing machines, 
and all other machines, and your electric telegraph, even, 
should have had its match in social science and art; you should, 
by this time, have had a religion self evidently true, and a 
system of law necessarily just; and the whole world should 
have been far advanced towards becoming a state sporUaneorisly 
free." 

Reader, considering how very far ahead of his time, it was 
the distinguishing characteristic of the author of the " Rights 
of Man" and "The Age of Reason" to be, is it too much to 
suppose that, were he alive now, he wculd talk thus, except 
far more eloquently, beyond all question 1 Would not he who 
made but two steps from the government of priests, kings and 
lords, to the people's right to be their own church and their 
own government, have found out, before now, the means of 
escaping from demagogism 1 As one who is not prepared to 
admit that liberty is an empty name, that happiness at all 
answering to that which man desires, is an impractibility, T 
respectfully submit that he would. And 1 scorn the suppo- 
sition that he would degrade himself, and the cause he espouse*^!, 
BO far as to make the pitiable and lying excuse which the 
betrayers of mankind offer in behalf of " free institutions," — 
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fehat they are fio worse than those, to escape from which, both 
c irth aud ocean have been reddened with human blood, and 
.ifcrewn with the ashes and the wrecks of human industry. 
Our " free institutions" have come to be so much worse than 
those confessedly despotic, that it is only the superior iiaiwral 
advantage, which our country enjoys, that has thus fox pre- 
served even their nanne. 

The proper or natural functions of popularism are but tran- 
sitional. The instant it is undertaken to erect ' democracy 
into a permanency, it dwindles to a most pitiable imitation — to 
a blundering re-enacting, under false names, of the worn out 
measures of the religion and politics, from which it is legiti- . 
mately but a protest and a departure. It thus becomes so 
exceedingly corrupt and morbific, that the social organism, to 
protect itself from utter dissolution, is forced to reject it, and 
return again under its old regime. And nothing short of the 
religion and government of science can furnish an outlet from 
this vicious circla 

Mr. Paine again left France for England, in Nov. 1790, hav- 
ing witnessed the destruction of the Bastile, and been an atten- 
tive obsei-ver, if not an active adviser, of the revolutionary 
proceedings which had taken place during the preceding twelve 
months. 

On the 13th of March, 1791, Mr. Jordan, No. 166 Fleet street, 
published for him the first part of " The Rights of Man." This 
work was intended to arouse the people of England to a sense 
of the defects and abuses of their vaunted system of govern- 
ment; besides which, it was a masterly refutation of the false- 
hoods and exaggerations of Edmund Burke's celebrated " Re- 
flections on the Revolution in France." 

About the middle of May, Mr. Paine again went to France. 
This was just before the king attempted to escape from his own 
dominions. On the occasion of the return of the fugitive mon- 
arch, Mr. Paine was, from an accidental circumstance, in con- 
siderable danger of losing his life. An immense concourse of 
people had assembled to witness the event. Among the crowd 
was Mr. Paine. An officer proclaimed the order of the national 
assembly, that all should be silent and covered. In an instant 
all except Mr. Paine, put on their hats. He had lost his cock- 
ade, the emblem of liberty and equality. The multitude ob- 
serving that he remained uncovered, supposed that he was one of 
their enemies, and a cry instantly arose, "ilristocrat/ Aristocrat J 
9 
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(i la lantefne ! d la lamteme /" He was instructed by those who 
stood near him to put on his hat, but it was some time before 
the matter could be satisfactorily explained to the multitude. 

On the 13th of July, 1791, he returned to London, but it 
was not thou<;ht prudent that he should attend the public cele- 
bration of the French revolution, which was to take place on 
the following day. He was however, present at the meeting 
wliich ^^'tts held at the Thatched House tavern, on the twentieth 
of August following. Of the address and declaration which 
issued from this meeting, and which was at first attributed to 
Mr. Horn Tooke, Mr. Paine was the author. 

Mr. Paino was now engaged in preparing the second part 
of the " Kiglits of Man " for the press. In the mean time the 
ministry had received information that the work would shortly 
appear, and they resolved to get it suppressed if possible. 
Having ascertained the name of the printer, they employed 
him to endeavor to purchase the copyright. He began by 
offering a hundred guint^as, then five hundred, and at length 
a thousand; but Mr. Paine told him, that he "would never 
put it in the power of any printer or publisher to suppress or 
alter a work of his.** 

Finding that Mr. Paine was not to be bribed, the ministry 
next attempted to suppress the work by means of prosecu- 
tions; but even in this they succeeded so badly, that the 
second part of the " Rights of Man " was published on the 
sixteenth of February, 1792, and at a moderate calculation, 
more than a hundred thousand copies of the work were cir- 
culated. 

In August, 1792, Paine prepared a publication in defense 
of the " Rights of man," and of his motives in writing it; he 
entitled it " An Address to the Addressers on the late Procla- 
mation." "This," says Sherwin, "is one of the severest pieces 
of satire that ever issued from the press." 

About the middle of September, 1792, a French deputation 
announced to Mr. Paine that he had been elected to represent 
the department of Calais in the National Convention. 

At Dover, whither he repaired, in order to embark for 
France, the treatment of the minions of British despotism 
towards the hated author of the " Rights of Man," was dis- 
graceful and mean to the last degree. His trunks were all 
opened, and the contents examined. Some of his papers were 
seized, and it is probable that the whole would have been but 
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for tiie cool and steady conduct of their owner and Iiis attend 
ants. When the custom-house officers had indulged their petty 
malice as long as they thought proper, Mr. Paine and his 
friends were allowed to embark, and they arrived at Calais in 
about three hours. The English-French representative, how- 
ever, very narrowly escaped the vigilance of the despots he 
had provoked, for it appears that an order to detain him 
was received at Dover, in about twenty minutes after his em- 
barkation. 

A salute from the battery announced to the people of Calais 
the arrival of the distinguished foreigner, on whom they had 
bestowed an honor unprecedented. 

His reception, both military and civic, was what a mon- 
arch might well have been proud of. "The garrison at 
Calais were under arms to receive this friend of libeirty ; the 
tri-colored cockade was presented to him by the mayor, and 
the handsomest woman in the town was selected to place it on 
his hat.''* 

This ceremony being over, he walked to Deissein's, in the 
JRtte de VEgalite (formerly Hue de Roi)^ the men, women, and 
children, crowding around him, and shouting " Vive Thomas 
Paine ! " He was then conducted to the town-hall, and there 
presented to the gxumcipality, trho with the greatest affection 
embraced their representative. The mayor addressed him in 
a short speech (which was interpreted to him by his friend M. 
Audibert), to which Mr. Paine, laying his hand on his heart, 
replied that his life should be devoted to their service. 

At the inn he was waited upon by the authorities, and by 
the president of the Constitutional society, who desired that 
he would attend their meeting that night: he cheerfully com- 
plied with the request, and the whole town would have been 
there, had there been room: the hall of the Minimes was so 
crowded that it was with the greatest difficulty they made way 
for Mr. Paine to the side of the president. Over the chair in 
which he sat were placed the bust of Mirabeau, and the colors 

* The least unfair view of Thomas Paine's character and merits which 
has hitherto been found in the historical writings of any American author 
except Randall, Savage, and Vale (who quotes copiously from Sherwin), 
is taken by an ecclesiastic, Francis L. Hawkes, D.D., LL.D. His ** Cy- 
clopedia of Biography," from which I have quoted above, is published by 
the Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., who also publish Buckle's " History of 
Civilization in England," a work which would have fully satisfied the author 
of tiie "Age of Beason" himeelf, had he lived to read it. 
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of France, England and America united. A speaker from tlie 
tribune, formally announced his election, amid the plaudits of 
the people; for some minutes after nothing was heard but 
" Vive la Nation / Vive Thomas Paine," in voices both male 
and female. 

On the following day an extra meeting was appointed to be 
held in the church in honor of the new deputy to the conven- 
tion, the Minimes having been found quite suffocating from 
the vast concourse of people which had assembled on the pre- 
vious occasion. At the theatre, on the evening after his arri- 
val, a box was specially reserved for the author of the "Rights 
of Man," the object of the English proclamation. 

Such was the enthusiasm of the people for the "author- 
hero" of the American Revolution, that Mr. Paine was also 
elected deputy for Abbeville, Beauvais, and Versailles; but 
the people of Calais having been beforehand in their choice, he 
preferred being their representative. 

After remaining with his constituents a short time, he pro- 
ceeded to Paris, in order to take his seat as a member of the 
National Assembly. On the road thither he met with similar 
honors to those which he had received at Calais. As soon as 
he arrived at Paris, he addressed a letter to his fellow-qitizens, 
the people of Franco, thanking them for both adopting and 
electing him as their deputy to the convention. 

Mr. Paine was shortly after his arrival in Paris, appointed 
a member of the committee for framing the new constitution. 
While he was performing the important duties of his station, 
the ministry of England were using every effort to counteract 
the (to them) dangerous principles which he had disseminated. 
For this purpose they tiled informations against the different 
individuals who had sold the "Rights of Man," and also 
against the author. The trial of Mr. Paine came on at Guild- 
hall, on the 18th of December, before that most cruel and 
vindictive of creatures that ever disgraced the bench of even 
a British court of justice, Lord Keuyon. As the judge was 
pensioned, and the jury packed, a verdict of guilty followed as 
a matter of course. 

Mr. Erskine's plea for the defence was, as Mr. Paine observed, 
on reading a report of the farce which had been enacted under 
the name of a trial, "a good speech for himself, but a very 
poor defence of the * Rights of Man.' "* 

♦ "P«ine*» work,"[the "Rights of Maii,»]saysSchlosser, inhia "History 
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Seldom has the oowardice which a sense of guilt excites, 
reached such a panic as that into which the government of 
England was thrown by Thomas Paine. In France he was 
safe from their malice, but no less than ten individuals were 
prosecuted for selling his works, and by corrupted judges and 
packed juries, nine of the number were convicted, and severely 
fined or imprisoned, or both. 

"On the first, appearance of the * Rights of Man/" says 
Sherwin, " the ministry saw that it inculcated truths which they 
could not controvert; that it contained plans, which, if adopted, 
would benefit at least nine-tenths of the community, and that 
its principles were the reverse of the existing system of gov- 
ernment; they therefore judged that the most politic method 
would be to treat the work with contempt, to represent it 
as a foolish and insignificant performance, unworthy of their 
notice, and undeserving the attention of the public. But 
they soon found the inefficiency of this mode of treatment; 
the more contempt they showed, the more the book was read, 
and approved of. Finding, therefore, that their declarations 
of contempt were as unsuccessful as their project of buying 
up the work, they determined upon prosecuting the author 
and publisher. Mr. Paine was not at all surprised at this 
resolution of the ministry; indeed, he had anticipated it on 
the publication of the second part of the work, and to remove 
any doubt as to his intention of defending the principles which 
he had so efiectually inculcated, he addressed the following 
letter to his publisher : — 

February 16th, J79S. 

Sir, — Should any person, under the sanction of any kind of 
authority, inquire of you respecting the author and publisher 
of the " Rights of Man," you will please to mention me as the 
author and publisher of that work, and show to such person 
this letter. I will, as soon as I am made acquainted with it, 
appear and answer for the work personally. 

Your humble servant, 

Thomas Paine. 

Mb. Jobdan, No. 166 Fleet Stre^ 
" The first intimation which Mr. Paine received," continues 

of the Eighteenth Century," **made as great and as lasting an impression 
on certain classes in England as Burke's did upon the grea^ UiaAoiVXiN oi ^^0% 4 
|ii|;her and xmddle riw}s9r" I 
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Sherwin, " of the intentions of the ministry, ^as on thi 14tL of 
May, 1792. He was then at Bromly, in Kent, upon which he 
came immediately to town; on his arrival he found that M . 
Jordan had that evening been served with a summons to appear 
at the court of King's Bench on the Monday following, but for 
what purpose was not stated. Conceiving it to be on account 
of the work, he appointed a meeting with Mr. Jordan, on the 
next morning, when he provided a* solicitor, and took the ex- 
pense of the defense on himself. But Mr. Jordan, it appears, 
had too much regard for his person to hazard its safety on the 
event of a prosecution, and he compromised the affair with a 
solicitor of the treasury, by agreeing to appear in court and 
plead guilty. This arrangement answered the purpose of both 
parties — That of Jordan in liberating himself from the risk of a 
prosecution, and that of the ministry, since his plea of guilty 
amounted in some measure to a condemnation of the work." 

The following letter from Mr. Paine to the Attorney-General, 
Sir Archibald Macdonald, shows, that but for the circumstance 
of his being called to France, as just related, it was his intention 
to have formally defended himself in the prosecution against 
him as author of the •* Eights of Man." 

Sir : Though I have some reason for believing that you were 
not the original promoter or encourager of the prosecution com- 
menced against the work entitled " Rights of Man," either as 
that prosecution is intended to affect the author, the publisher, 
or the public ; yet as you appear the official person therein, I 
address this letter to you, not as Sir Archibald Macdonald, but 
as Attorney-General. 

You began by a prosecution against the publisher, Jordan, 
and the reason assigned by Mr. Secretary Dundas, in the House 
of Commons, in the debate on the proclamation. May 25, for 
taking that measure, waSj he said, because Mr. Paine could not 
be found, or words to that effect. Mr. Paine, sir, so far from 
secreting himself, never went a step out of his way, nor in the 
least instance varied from his usual conduct, to avoid any 
measure you might choose to adopt with respect to him. It 
is on the purity of his heart, and the universal utility of the 
principles and plans which his writings contain, that he rests 
the issue ; and he will not dishonor it by any kind of subter- 
fuge. The apartments which he occupied at the time of writing 
^p work last winter^ he hs^s continued to occupy to the present 
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hoof, and tli« solicitors of the prosecution know where to find 
him; of which there is a proof in their own office as far back as 
the 21st of May, and also in the office of my own attorney. 

But admitting for the sake of the case, that the reason for 
proceeding against the publisher was, as Mr. Dundas stated, 
that Mr. Paine could not be found, that reason can now exist 
no loncrer. 

The instant that I was informed that an information was pre- 
paring to be filed against me, as the author of, I believe, one of 
the most useful books ever offered to mankind, I directed my 
attorney to put in an appearance; and as I shall meet the prose- 
cution fully and fairly, and with a good and upright conscience, 
I have a right to expect that no act of littleness will be mad© 
use of on the part of the prosecution towards influencing the 
future issue with respect to the author. This expression may, 
perhaps, appear obscure to you, but I am in the possession of 
some matters which serve to show that the action against the 
publisher is not intended to be a real action. If, therefore, 
any persons concerned in the prosecution have found their cause 
so weak -as to make it appear convenient to them to enter into 
a negotiation with the publisher, whether for the purpose of 
his submitting to a vercnct, and to make use of the verdict so 
obtained as a circumstance, by way of precedent, on a future 
tiial againsl myself; or for any other purpose not fully made 
known to me ; if, I say, I have cause to suspect this to be the 
case, I shall most certainly withdraw the defence I should 
otherwise have made, or promoted, on his (the publisher's) 
behalf, and leave the negotiations to themselves, and shall 
reserve the whole of the defence for the real trial. 

But, sir, for the purpose of conducting this matter with at 
least that appearance of fairness and openness that shall justify 
itself before the public whose cause it really is (for it is the right 
of public discussion and investigation that is questioned), I have 
to propose to you to cease the prosecution against the publisher; 
and as the reason or pretext can no longer exist for continuing 
it against him because Mr. Paine could not be found, that you 
woiild direct the whole process against me, with whom the pro- 
secuting party will not find it possible to enter into any private 
negotiation. 

I will do the cause full justice, as well for the sake of the 
nation, as for my own reputation. 

Another re^pn for discon /winning the proceaa a§ama;lt\ia'^ 
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lisher k, because it can amount to nothing. First, because a 
jury in London cannot decide upon the fact of publishing 
beyond the limits of the jurisdiction of London, and therefore 
the work may be republished over and over again in every 
county in the nation, and every case must hav« a separate pro- 
cess; and by the time that three or four hundred prosecutions 
have been had, the eyes of the nation will then be fully open to 
s%e that the work in question contains a plan the best calculated 
to root out all the abuses of government, and to lessen the taxes 
of the nation upwards of six millions anntmlly. 

Secondly, because though the gentlemen of London may be 
very expert in understanding their particular professions and 
occupations, and how to make business contracts with govern- 
ment beneficial to themselves as individuals, the rest of the 
nation may not be disposed to consider them sufficiently quali- 
fied nor authorized to determine for the whole nation on plans 
of reform, and on systems and principles of government. This 
would be in efiect to erect a jury into a national convention, 
instead of electing a convention, and to lay a precedent for the 
probable tyranny of juries, under the pretence of supporting 
their rights. . 

That the possibility always exists of packing juries will not 
be denied; and, therefore, in all cases where government is the 
prosecutor, more especially in those where the right of public 
discussion and investigation of principles and systems of govern- 
ment is ^attempted to be suppressed by a verdict, or in those 
where the object of the work that is prosecuted is the reform 
of abuse and the abolition of sinecure places and pensions, in 
all these cases the verdict of a jury will itself bocome a subject 
of discussion; and therefore, it furnishes an additional reason 
for discontinuing the prosecution against the publisher, more 
especially as it is not a secret that there has been a negotiation 
with him for secret purposes, and for proceeding against me 
only. I shall make a much stronger defence than what I 
believe the treasury solicitor's agreement with him will permit 
him to do. 

I believe that Mr. Burke, finding himself defeated, and not 
being able to make any answer to the " Eights of Man," has 
been one of the promoters of this prosecution; and I shall return 
the compliment to him by showing, in a future publication, that 
he has been a masked pensioner at fifteen hundred pounds per 
i^pnum for about ten years^ 
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Thus it is that the puhlic money is wasted, and the dread of 
public investigation is produced. 

lam, sir, 

Your obedient boibble servant, 

Tbohas Pam». 
Sib a. Maodosald, Attome^-OenefoL 

On the 25th of July, 1792, the Duke of Brunswick issued 
his sanguinary manifesfco, in which he declared that the allies 
were resolved to inflict the most dreadful punishments on the 
national assembly, for their treatment of the royal family ; he 
even went so for as to threaten to give* up Paris to military 
execution. This made the people furious, and drove them to 
deeds of desperation. A party was consequently formed in 
the convention for putting the king to death. Mr. Paine 
labored hard to prevent matters from being carried to this ex- 
tremity, but though his efforts produced a few converts to his 
doctrine, the majority of his colleagues were too enraged at the 
duplicity of the king, and the detestable conduct of the foreign 
monarchs, with whom he was leagued, to be satisfied with any- 
thing short of the most dreadful vengeance. The conduct of 
Louis was too reprehensible to be passed over unnoticed, and 
Mr. Paine therefore voted that he should be tried ; but when 
the question whether he should be put to death, was brought 
forward, he opposed it by every argument in his power. His 
exertions were, however, ineffectual, and sentence of death was 
passed, though by a very small majority. Mr. Paine lost no 
opportunity of protesting against this extreme measure ; when 
the question, whether the sentence should be carried into exe- 
cution, was discussed, he combated the proposition with great 
energy. As he was not well versed in the French language, 
he wrote or spoke in English, which one of the secretaries 
translated. 

It is evident that his reasoning was thought very persuasive, 
since those who had heard the speeches of Buzot, Condorcet, 
and Brissot, on the same side of the question, without interrup- 
tion, broke out in murmurs, while Paine's opinion was being 
translated; and Marat, at length, losing all patience, exclaimed 
that Paine was a quaker, whose mind was so contracted by 
the narrow principles of his religion, that he was incapable 
of the liberality that was requisite for condemning men to 
de^th. This shrewd arg^ument not being thon^lit. QOiCLNiajcm:^ 
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the secretary continued to read, that * the executioti of the 
sentence, instead of an act of justice, would appear to all the 
world, and particularly to their allies, the American States, as 
an act of vengeance, and that if he were sufficiently master of 
the French language, he would, in the name of his brethren of 
America, present a petition at their bar against the execution 
of the sentence.' Marat and his associates said that these could 
not possibly be the sentiments of Thomas Paine, and that the 
assembly was imposed upon by a false translation. On com- 
paring it with the original, however, it was found to be correct. 

The only practical ^ffect of Paine's leniency to the king was 
that of rendering himself an object of hatred among the most 
violent and now dominant actors in the revolution. They 
found that he could not be induced to participate in their acts 
of cruelty; they dreaded the opposition which he might make 
to their sanguinary deeds, and they therefore marked him out 
as a victim to be sacrificed the first opportunity. 

The humanity of Mr. Paine was, indeed, one of the most 
prominent features in his character, and he exercised it, whether 
on public or private occasions. Of his strict attention to his 
public duty in this respect, even at the hazard of his own safety, 
we have just s6en a convincing proof in his opposition to the 
execution of the king; and of his humane and charitable dis- 
position in private matters, the following circumstances are 
sufficient to warrant the most unqualified conclusion. 

Mr. Paine was dining one day with about twenty friends, at 
a coffee-house in the Palais Egalite, now the Palais Eoyal, when, 
unfortunately for the harmony of the company, a captain in the 
English service contrived to introduce himself. The military 
gentleman was a strenuous supporter of the English system of 
government, and of course, a decided enemy of the French 
Revolution. After the cloth was removed, the conversation 
turned on the state of affairs in England, and the means which 
had been adopted by the government to check political know- 
ledge. Mr. jPaino gave his opinion very freely, and much to 
the satisfaction of every one present, except Captain Grimstone, 
who finding himself cornered, answered his arguments by call- 
ing him a traitor to his country, and applying to him other 
terms equally opprobrious. Mr. Paine treated his abuse with 
much good humor, which rendered tie captain so furious that 
he struck hira a violent blow. But the cowardice of this b^ 
Jw^vipr PA the part ot a swut young man, toward a peragji up- 
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ward o£ sixty years of age, was not the worst part of the 
affair. The captain had struck a citizen-deputy of tlie conven- 
tion, which was an insult to the whole nation ; the oft\*n<lcr was 
hurried into custody, and it was with the greatest difiiculty 
that Mr. Paine prevented him from being massacred on the 
spot. 

The convention had decreed the punishment of death to any 
one who should be convicted of striking a deputy : Mr. Paine 
was therefore placed in a very unpleasant situation. He im- 
mediately applied to Barrere, president of the committcij of 
public safety, for a passport for his imprudent advei-sary. His 
request being, after much hesitation, complied with, he still 
had considerable difficulty in procuring li is liberation; but even 
this was not all of which the nobility of his nature was capable. 
The captain was without friends, and pemiiless; and Mr. 
Paine generously supplied him with money to defray his travel- 
ling expenses, home to England. 

A Major Munroe, who lodged at the same hotel with Mr. 
Paine, and whose business it was to inform Pitt and the min- 
istry of England, of what was going on in France, remaining 
after the war was declared, was thrown into prison. He 
applied to Mr. Paine, who, by great exertion, procured his re- 
lease. 

The reign of terror had now fairly begun, and Mr. Paine's 
humane disposition conspicuously marked him for one of its 
victims. 

In alluding to the dreadful proceedings which were making 
sfuch havoc among the best patriots of France, he says: — 

"As for myself, I used to find some relief by walking alone 
in the garden after it was dark, and cursing with hearty good 
Avill the authors of that terrible system that had turned the 
( -acter of the revolution I had been oroud to defend. 

A. 

J went but little to the convention, and then only to make 
\. J appearance; because I fouud it impossible for me to join in 
their tremendous decrees, and useless and dangerous to oppose 
them. My having voted and spoken extensively, more so than 
any other member, against the execution of the king, had 
already fixed a mark upon me : neither dared any of my associates 
in the convention to translate, and speak in French for me 
anything I might have dared to write. Pen and ink were then 
of no use to me. No good could be done by writing, and no 
printer dared to print^- and wiatever I imgh.t Wv^ \r:\\.\i^u\^^ 
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my private amusement, as anecdotes of tbe times, would have 
been continually exposed to be examined, and tortured into any 
meaning that the rage of party might ^jl upon it ; and as to 
softer subjects, my heart was in distress at the fate of my 
friends, and my harp was hung upon the weeping willows." 

But the gentle, conciliating, and open manner of Mr. Paine 
rendered it impossible to impeach his political conduct, and this 
was the reason why he remained so long at liberty. The first 
attempt that was made against him, was by means of an act of the 
convention, which decreed that all persons residing in France, 
who were born in England, should be imprisoned; but as Mr. 
Paine was a member of the convention, and had been adopted 
a "citizen of France," the decree did not extend to him. A 
motion was afterward made by Bourdon de FOise, for expelling 
all foreigners from the convention. It was evident from the 
speech of the mover, that Mr. Paine was the principal olyect 
aimed at, and as soon as the expulsion was effected, an applica- 
tion was made to the two committees of public safety, of which 
Robespierre was the dictator, and he was immediately arrested 
under the former decree for imprisoning persons bom in Eng- 
land. On his way to the Luxembourg, he contrived to call 
upon his intimate friend and associate, Joel Barlow, with whom 
he left the manuscript of the first part of the "Age of Reason." 
This work he intended to be the last of his life, but the proceed- 
ings in France, during the year 1793, induced him to delay it 
no longer. 

At the time when the "Age of Reason" was written, Mr. 
Paine was in daily expectation of being sent to the guillotine, 
where many of his friends had already perished ; the doctrines, 
therefore, which it inculcates, must be regarded as the senti- 
ments of a dying man. This is a conclusive proof that the 
work was not the result of a wish to deceive. Mr. Paine had 
measured his time with such precision, that he had not finished 
the book more than six hours, before he was arrested and con- 
veyed to the Luxembourg. 

Had such a singularly favorable coincidence as this happened 
in the transactions of a Christian theological writer, it would 
undoubtedly have been ascribed to the interpostion of Divine 
Providence. 

After Mr. Paine had remained in prison about three weekSi 
the Americans residing in Paris went in a body to the conven- 
tiion i^id demande4 tl^ liberation o£ their feUowi^iti^eq. ^he 
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following Is a copy of the address presented by them to the 
president of the convention; an address which sufficiently shows 
the high estimation in which Mr. Paine was at this time held 
by the citizens of the United States: — 

"Citizens! The French nation had invited the most illustri- 
ons of all foreign nations to the honor of representing her. 

" Thomas Paine, the apostle of liberty in America, a profound 
and valuable philosopher, a virtuous and esteemed citizen, came 
to France and took a seat among you. Particular circumstances 
rendered necessary the decree to put under arrest all the English 
residing in France. 

" Citizens ! Representatives ! We oome to demand of you 
Thomas Paine, in the name of the friends of liberty, and in the 
name of the Americans, your brothers and allies; was there 
anything more wanted to obtain our demand we would tell you. 
Do not give to the leagued despots the pleasure of seeing Paine 
in irons. We inform you- that the seals put upon the papers 
of Thomas Paine have been taken off, that the committee of 
general safety examined them, and far from finding among them 
any dangerous propositions, they only found the love of liberty 
which characterized him all his lifetime, that eloquence of 
nature and philosophy which made him the friend of mankind, 
and those principles of public morality which merited the hat- 
red of kings, and the affection of his fellow citizens. 

" In short, citizens ! if you permit us to restore Thomas Paine 
to the embraces of his fellow-citizens, we offer to pledge our- 
selves as securities for his conduct during the short time he 
shall remain in France." 

The Americans who presented the foregoing address, received 
for answer, that " Mr. Paine was born in England," and it was 
also hinted to them that their attempt to reclaim him as a citi- 
zen of the United States, could not be listened to, in conse- 
quence of its noViieing authorized hy the American government, 
I wish the reader to particularly note what I have here 
italicised, as I shall hereafter refer to it in a very important 
ccmnection. 

Soon after this, all communication between the prisoners 
and their friends was cut off by an order of the police ; and the 
only hope that during six months, remained to Mr. Paine, was, 
that the American minister would be authorized to inquire into 
the cause of his imprisonment. " But even this Ko^^ " "N\t» 
Paine observes, " in the state in which inaUvcd ^«c^ ^a^l^ «sniv^* 
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ing, was too remote to have any consolatory effect ; and I con- 
teuted myself with the thought that I might be remembered 
when it would be too late." 

During this long imprisonment he amused himself by writing 
a variety of pieces, both in poetry and prose, some of which 
have since been published. He also wrote a considerable por- 
tion of the second part of the " Age of Reason." 

When he had been in prison about eight months, he was 
seized with a violent fever, which nearly deprived him of life, 
and from the effects of which he never perfectly recovered. 
This fever, which rendered him insensible for more than a 
month, was, however, the means of preserving his life ; for hud 
he remained in health, he would no doubt have been dragged 
before the tribunal, and sent to the guillotine. 

After the fall of Robespierre, Mr. Paine, seeing several of 
his fellow-prisoners set at liberty, began to conceive hopes of 
his own release, and addressed a memorial to Mr. Monioe, the 
American minister, on the subject. 

The following is a copy of Mr. Monroe's letter to Mr. Paine 
on this occasion : — 

Paris, September f8, 1794, 

Dear Sir, — I was favored, soon after my arrival here, with 
several letters from you, and more latterly with one in the 
character of a memorial upon the subj(x;t of your confinement : 
and should have answered them at the times they were respec- 
tively written, had I not concluded you would have calculated 
with certainty upon the deep interest I take in your welfare, 
and the pleasure with which I shall embrace every opportunity 
in my power to serve you. I should still pursue the same 
course, and for reasons which must obviously occur, if I did not 
find that you are disquieted with apprehensions upon interest- 
ing points, and which justice to you and our country equally 
forbid you should entertain. You mention that you have been 
informed you are not considered as an American citizen by the 
Americans, and that you have likewise heard that I had no in- 
structions respecting you by the government. I doubt not the 
person who gave you the information meant well, but I suspect 
he did not even convey accurately his own ideas on the first 
point : for I presume the most he could say is, that you had 
likewise become a French citizen, and which by no means de- 
prives you of being an American one. Even this, however, 
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may be doubted, I mean the acquisition of citizenship in 
France, and I confess you have said much to show that it 
has not been made. I really suspect that this was all that the 
gentleman who wrote to you, and those Americans he lieard 
speak upon the subject, meant. It becomes my duty, however, 
to declare to you, that I consider you as an American citizen, 
and that you are considered universally in that character by 
the people of America. As such you are entitled to my atten- 
tion; and so far as it can be given, consistently with those 
obligations which are mutual between every government and 
even transient passengers, you shall receive it. 

The congress have never decided upon the subject of citizen- 
ship, in a manner to regard the present case. By being with 
us through the revolution, you are of our country as absolutely 
as if you had been bom there, and you are no more of England 
than every native American is. This is the true doctrine in the 
present case, so far as it becomes complicated with any other 
consideration. I have mentioned it to make you easy upon the 
only point which could give you any disquietude. 

It is necessary for me to tell you how much all your country- 
men — I speak of the great mass of the people — are interested 
in your welfare. They have not forgotten the history of their 
own revolution, and the difficult scenes through which they 
passed ; nor do they review its several stages without reviving 
in their bosoms a due sensibility of the merits of those who 
served them in that great and arduous conflict. The crime of 
ingratitude has not yet stained, and I trust never will stain, 
our national character. You are considered by them, as not 
only having rendered important services in our own revolution, 
but as being, on a more extensive scale, the friend of human 
rights and a distinguished and able advocate in favor of public 
liberty. To the welfare of Thomas Paine the Americans are 
not, nor can they be, indifierent. 

Of the sense which the president has always entertained of 
your merits, and of his friendly disposition towards you, you 
are too well assured to require any declaration of it from me. 
That I forward his wishes in seeking your safety is what I well 
know: and this will form an additional obligation on me to 
perform what I should otherwise consider as a duty. 

You are in my opinion, at present, menaced by no kind of 
danger. To liberate you will be an object of my endeavors, and 
as soon as possible. But you must, until that event shall be 
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accomplished, bear your situation with patience and fortitude; 
you will likewise have the justice to recollect that I am placed 
here upon a difficult theatre, many important objects to attend 
to, and with few to consult. It becomes me in pursuit of those, 
so to regulate my conduct with respect to each, as to the man- 
ner and the time, as will, in my judgment, be best calculated to 
accomplish the whole. 

With great esteem and respect consider me personally your 
friend. 

James Moneoe. 

Mr. Paine was released from prison on the 4th November, 
1794, having been in confinement for eleven months. 

After his liberation, he was kindly invited to tlie house of 
Mr. Monroe, where he remained for about eighteen months. 
The following extract from one of his letters, written after his 
return to America, is a highly interesting description of his 
situation while in prison, and of another narrow escape which 
he had in addition to the one already noticed. 

* I was one of the nine members that composed the first com- 
mittee of constitution. Six of them have been destroyed. 
Syeyes and myself have survived. He by bending with the 
times, and I by not bending. The other survivor joined 
Robespierre, and signed with him the warrant of my arresta- 
tion. After the fall of Robespierre, he was seized and im- 
prisoned in his turn, and sentenced to transportation. He has 
since apologized to me for having signed the warrant, by say- 
ing, he felt himself in danger and was obliged to do it. 

Herault Sechelles, an acquaintance of Mr. Jefferson, and a 
good patriot, was my suppliant as member of the committee of 
constitution; that is, he was to supply my place, if I had not 
accepted or had resigned, being next in number of votes to me. 
He was imprisoned in the Luxembourg with me, was taken to 
the tribunal and the guillotine, and I, his principal, was left. 

There were but two foreigners in the convention, Anacharsis 
Cloots* and myself. We were both put out of the convention 

♦ J. B. DeCloots, a Prussian Baron, known since the revolution by the 
name of Aracharsis Cloots, was bom at Oleves, on the 24th of June, 1755, 
and became the possessor of a considerable fortune. 

In September, 1792, he was deputed from the Oise to the Convention. 

In the same year he published a work entitled " The Universal Republic," 
wherein he laid it down as a p inciple "that the people were the sovereign of 
ibe world— nay, that it was God"— *' that fools alone believed in a Supreme 
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by the same vote, arrested by the same order, and carried to 
prison together the same night. He was taken to the guillo- 
tine, and I was again l^ft Joel Barlow was with us when we 
went to prison. 

Joseph Lebon, one of the vilest characters that ever existed, 
and who made the streets of Arras run with blood, was my 
sappliant as member of the convention for the department of 
the Pais de Calais. When I was put out of the convention he 
came and took my placa When I was liberated from prison, 
and voted again into the convention, he was sent to the same 
prison and took my place there, and he went to the guillotine 
instead of me. He supplied my place all the way through. 

One hundred and sixty-eight persons were taken out of the 
Luxembourg in one night, and a hundred and sixty of them 
guillotined the next day, of which I know I was to have been 
one; and the manner in which I escaped that fate is curious, 
and has all the appearance of accident. 

The room in which I was lodged was on the ground floor, 
and one of a long range of rooms under a gallery, and the door 
of it opened outward and flat against the wall; so that when it 
was open the inside of the door appeared outward, and the 
contrary when it. was shut. I had three comrades, fellow- 
prisoners with me, Joseph Yanhuile, of Bruges, since president 
of the- municipality of that town, Michael Robins, and Bastini, 
of Louvain. 

When persons by scores and hundreds were to be taken out 
of prison for the guillotine, it was always done in the night, 
and those who performed that office had a private mark or 
signal by which they knew what rooms to go to, and what 
number to take. We, as I have said, were four, and the door 
of our room was marked unobserved by us,- with that number 
in chalk; but it happened, if happening is a proper word, that 
the mark was put on when the door was open and flat against 
the wall, and thereby came on the inside when we shut it at 

Being/' &c. He soon afterwards fell under the suspicions of Robespierre, 
was arrested as a Hebertist, and condemned to death on the 24th of March, 
1794. He died with great firmness, and on his wav to execution lectured 
Hebert on materialism, **to prevent him," as he said, "from yielding to re- 
ligious feelings in his last moments." He even asked to be executed after 
all his accomplices, in order that he might have time *'to establish certain 
principles during the fall of their heads."— jBiojcrajaAtf Modeme. 

See, also, for a fuller aocount of Baron De Oloots, Thier'a '* Hid^t^ ^ 
the French Kevolution.* 
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nighty and tiie destroying «ngel paaased by it. A few days 
after this Robespierre fell, and the American ambassador 
Gtrrived and reclaimed me and invited me to' his house. 

During the whole of my imprisonment, prior to the fall of 
Robespierre, there was no time when I could think my life 
worth twenty-four hours, and my mind was made up to meet 
its fate. The Americans in Paris went in a body to the con- 
vention to reclaim me, but without success. There was no 
party among them with respect to me. My only hope then 
rested on the government of America that it would remember 
me. But the icy heart of ingratitude, in whatever man it may 
be placed, has neither feeling nor sense of honor. The letter 
of Mr. Jefferson has served to wipe away the reproach, and 
done justice to the mass of the people of America. ** 

Soon after Mr. Paine's release, the convention, by a unani- 
mous vote, reinstated him in the seat he had formerly occupied. 
Mr. Paine did not refuse, being resolved to show that he was 
not to be teiTified, and that his principles were neither to be 
perverted by disgust nor weakened by misfortune. 

His bodily health was very much impaired by his long con- 
finement, and in September following he was taken dangerously 
ilL He states that he had felt the approach of His disorder for 
some time, which occasioned him to hasten to a conclusion of 
the second part of the "Age of Reason.** This work was pub- 
lished at Paris, early in 1795, and was very shortly afterward 
reprinted both in England and the United States. 

The "Age of Reason" called forth a great many repKes, but 
the only one whose fame has oullived its author, is tte Bishop 
of Llandaff's "Apology for the Bible." Even this is in defiance 
of the plainest rules of reason and logic, and would have shared 
the fate of its companions in the same cause, if it had been 
written by an ordinary person. 

The advocates of the Christian faith were themselves so con- 
scious of the imperfections of their system, and placed so little 
reliance on the Bishop's arguments, that they commenced a 
prosecution against Mr. Williams, the publisher of the "Age 
of Reason." They retained Mr. Erskme on the part of the 
crown, who made every effort to procure a verdict. Mr. Kyd 
made an ingenious and able reply, in behalf of the defendant, 
but the jury, being special, readily foimd him guilty, June 4, 
1797. Mr. Paine addressed a letter to Mr. Erskine on the 
proceedings of this trial, in which he ridiculed the absurdity of 
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diflensBmg theologioal subjects before such men as special jniitfi 
are generally composed of, and cited fi'esh evidence in support 
of his former arguments against the truth of the Bible. 

But, although the anti-biblical works of Mr. Paine were well 
able to withstand the Bishop of LlandaflTs attacks, and have 
unquestionably made a greater number of mere unbelievers than 
have those of any other writer, they strongly remind those who 
comprehend the all-important materialistic signiticancy which 
underlies " supematuralism," of the suggestions which their 
author so sensibly threw out, in his letter to Mr. Erskine, 
with respect to the abilities of juries to deal with theologicfil 
matters. 

Paine himself took lar less pride in his Theological writings 
than in any of his others. This is too observable to need to be 
pointed out in detail. He had comparatively such small ex- 
pectations with respect to the good which he believed he had 
the talents to perform by meddling with " supematuralism,"* 
that he postponed the execution of that part of his life's mis- 
sion to the latter end of his career; and it is worthy of note, 
that in his will, he requested that it should be engraved on his 
tomb-stome, not that he was the author of the "The Age of 
Beason," or of the "Examination of the Prophecies;" but of 
" Common Sense, " 

In the perfected, or even half regenerate future, the author 
of ^Hhe world is my country : to do good my religion," though 
he had never written " Common Serxse," " The Crisis," or 
" Rights of Man;" — nay, though he had never written another 
line, will stand higher than will the ablest mere exposer and 
denouncer of eiTor and delusion, that ever handled a pen. 

There is, it must be confessed, in Mr. Paine's treatment of 
the great question involved in anthropomorphism, or "the- 
ology," nothing of the profundity of Feuerbach, or of the 
thoroughness, and searching and learned inquiry concerning the 
mythical substructure of Christianity, which so eniinontly dis- 
tinguishes Strauss; and there is but little of the co.reful research 
of Volney, Dupuis and Robert Taylor, in either the " Age of 
Reason" or the "Examination of The Prophecies." Their 
author is altogether too deficient in the bland and winning per- 
suasiveness of Greg, and has not an overstock of the candor, 
and patient criticism of Macnaught. 

For proof of this, compare Paine's theological masterpieces, 
just named, with Strauss's " Critical Examination of the L\i^ 
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of Jesus,'* Volney's •* Ruins of Empires," and "Keiir E©- 
searches on Ancient History," Dupuis's " Origine de tons les 
Cultes,"* Taylor's " Diegesis," " Astronomical-Theological Ser- 
inons," and " Devil's Pulpit," Greg's "Creed of Christendom; 
Its Foundations and superstructure," Macnaught on "The 
Doctrine of Inspiration," and that natural history of " super- 
naturalisin," — Feuerbach's " Essence of Christianity." 

There is nothing like constructive revolution in Mr. Paine's 
attacks on the ecclesiastical hierarchy which has been, notwith- 
standing its faults, and is iiovj, and /or some time past, abomin- 
able abuses, the nurse of civilization — the initiator of human 
progress. 

But there is, in the effects of his attacks on venerable abuses, 
that which is fast neccessitating constructive revohuioti. 

Still, it is to be regretted that so many of those whom Mr. 
Paine's caustic argument put in more zealous than formidable 
battle array against priestcraft, run away with the idea, so 
unjust and humiliating to human nature, that the whole gospel 
system was, from the beginning, but a nefarious scheme of 
priests and kings, whereby to destroy liberty ; that the Church 
has always been but a hyipocritical and tyrannical organization. 
For in consequence of these views, they think that they have 
found out all that need be known with respect to the great 
question of man^s instinctive faith ; and vainly imagine, that 
through the power of reason alone, all the temples of superstition 
can be demolished, or shaved down to common school-houses ; 
and think that this will make the world about as good as it is 
capable of becoming. 

The plain truth is, that Mr. Paine's theological views are as 
superficial as his religious conceptions are profound. [It will 
be recollected that ^^to do gond,'^ was Mr. Paine's religion.] 
His belief in a supernatural " God," in " happiness after deathj'* 
and in " some punishment for the wicked," though immeasur- 
ably less atrocious than the Judaistic and Paganistic Christian- 
ism which he combatted, are not a whit more intelligible ; and 
had " The Age of Reason " been written by some sharp-witted 
niffcgazihe critic, instead of by the author of "The Crisis," 
" Common Sense," and " Rights of Man ;" — or by some obscure 
individual, instead of by the companion of, and co-worker with, 

• Published by Mr. Gilbert Vale. 

The other works. here referred to and also "The Age of ReasoD," and 
" Examination of The Prophecies,*' are pubb'shed by C. Blanchard. 
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Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, Adams, and Lafayette, its 
notoriety never would have reached the height to which it im- 
mediately arose, and which, owing to clerical persecution, and 
to the abominable injustice and ingratitude with which Paine has 
been treated, it will no doubt gain upon for some time to come. 

But we must, in full justice to Thomas Paine, take into 
account tho fact, that his theology is susceptible of a very 
liberal interpretation. I, too, materialist thoiigh I am* b*!lieve 
in a God ; a God as infinite as is all of which we can conceive ; 
ay, and as real; a God as almighty as is materiality ; which is 
at once both agent and act, and out c£ whose presence we can- 
not go even in thought, will prove to be, through that only intel- 
ligi^'le miracle, — development, 

I believe, furthermore, in the punishment of the wicked; and 
that, too, after death. Nay, I know that the punishment of all 
sin is inevitable. Is not that monster of iniquity, society, 
though dead and all but rotten in " trespasses and sins," under- 
going the very torments of the damned 1 

I hope for, nay, I kn>ow that I shall have, happiness: after 
death; — that every particle of Tne wild, through chemical change, 
and the refinements which nature is with rapidly increasing 
speed, elaborating, go to form material beings as much happier 
than any which now exist, as " glorified saints and angels " are 
imagined to be. 

But Mr Paine has won such laurels through his political 
writings, that he can richly afford to yield the palm with respect 
to theology ; not that he has not, though negatively, done good 
service, even in this field. His theological writings have cleared 
the way for the practical and positive in social affairs, by show- 
ing that reason, or speculativeness, though of importance in 
starting the march of human progress, is utterly inefficient in 
the all important respects of the motive and the creative power, 
necessary to speed that progress to its goal. 

The " Age of Reason " negatively prepai:ed the way for the 
introduction of science and art into social architecture ; for the 
inaugration of the knowable, the practical, the humane, the 

* Of all the Deistical works that I have examined, none appear to me to 
be less inconsistent than the one by Henri X)*adier, avocat, published at 
Geneva, in 1859. His remarks on the clergy's great lever, education, ought 
to be read by every reformer. The work is entitled — "Conciliation Ka- 
tionnelle du Droit et du Devoir." It appears to me that M. Disdier has 
omitted no argument that can be adduced to support the propodtloiv tVka.^ 
thf ?Q eKifl^ » Supematiiral God^ ** or ** Diw Peraoif^eL'* 
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efficient, in place of the mysterious, the specnlatiye, the vindic- 
tive, the provisional, and otherwise abortive, 

I know that these views will be somewhat distasteful to many 
of Mr. Paine's admirer's; but I have undertaken to give an im- 
partial history, and therefore cannot let my own admiration or 
that of others for the great man I am writing about, blind me 
to the great truth, that, till the perfection point be gained, 
means, even those as powerful as Mr. Paine used, must, as fast 
as they exhaust their efficacy, be thrust aside for those of greater 
and greater potency. 

Opinionism has long since fulfilled its function in the social 
organism, and therefore cannot too soon be rejected, along with 
its correlative, moralism, and that now main dependence of vice, 
— virtue. Principle has become an excrescence, and should be 
immediately expelled for enlightened selfishness. Principle is 
the barricade behind which hypocrisy hides. It encumbers the 
path through which actual progress ought to have a free passage. 

But to return to the thread of this history : — 

In April, 1795, a committee was appointed to form another 
new constitution (the former one having been abolished), and 
the report of this committee was brought forward on the 23rd 
of June following, by Boissy d' Anglais. 

In 1795, Mr. Paine wrote a speech in opposition to several of 
the articles of the new constitution which had been presented 
for adoption, which was translated and read to the convention 
by Citizen Lanthera, on the seventh of July. He particularly 
contended against the unjust distinction that was attempted to 
bo made between direct and indirect taxes. Whatever weight 
his objections ought to have carried, they were not listened to 
by the convention, and the constitution of Boissy d' Anglais 
was adopted. By this decree the convention was formally dis- 
solved; and as Mr. Paine was not afterward re-elected, it also 
terminated his public functions in France. 
. The reign of terror"* having somewhat subsided, Mr. Paine 

* Let me not be misunderstood, in speaking as I have, and shall, of dema- 
gogues, priests, and "oppressors " gen'^rally. I by no means approve of the 
avalanche of blame in which Robespierre has been overwhelmed. He and 
his colleagues were but the instruments of an infuriated populace which an 
unfortunate train of circumstances had let loose upon those whom equally 
unfortunate cau<^es had made their oppressors. 

It is highly worthy of attention, that all the blood shed during the long 

" infidel" "reign of terror," amounted to but little more than half what had 

flown in a single day (St. Bartholomew's), under the reign of supematural- 

fspic terror. The whole number guillotined by order of the Evolutionary 
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resomed bis pen. About tbe time wben be brougbt out the 
second part of tbe " Age of Reason," he published several pam- 
phlets on subjects less likely to inflame tbe passions of ihe 
bigoted and ignorant ; the principal of these are his '* Disserta- 
tion on first Principles of Government," "Agrarian Justice 
opposed to Agrarian Law," and the " Decline and Fall of tbe 
English System of Finance." The first of these is a continua- 
tion of tbe arguments advanced in tbe " Rights of Man;" the 
second is a plan for creating in every country a national fund 
" to pay to every person when arrived at the age of twenty-one 
years, the sum of fifteen pounds sterling, to enable him or her to 
begin tbe world; and also ten pounds sterling, per annum, during 
life, to every person now living of tbe age of fifty years, and to 
all others, when they shall arrive at that age, to enable them 
to live without wretchedness, in old age, and to go decently 
out of tbe world." 

In 1796, be published at Paris a "Letter to General Wash- 
ington." The principal subject of this letter was the treaty 
which bad recently been concluded between tbe United States 
and Great Britain. From the articles of the treaty, Mr. Paine 
contends, that those who concluded it had compromised tbe 
honor of America, and the safety of her commerce, from a dis- 
position to crouch to the British ministry. Tbe cold neglect of 
Washington toward Mr. Paine during his imprisonment, forms 
likewise a prominent subject of tbe letter, and but for this cir- 
cumstance, it is probable that it would never have appeared. 
Notwithstanding the high opinion which Washington professed 
to entertain of his services in behalf of American independence, 
he abandoned him in a few years afterward to the mercy of 
Robespierre, and during bis imprisonment of eleven months be 
never made an effort to release him. This was not the treat- 
ment which the author of ** The Crisis " deserved at the bands 
of Washington, either as a private individual, or as president of 

tribunal was 18,603, viz:— Nobles, 1,278. Noble women, 750. Wives of 
laborers and artisans, 1,467. Keligeuses, 350. Priests, 1,135. Common 
persons, not noble, 13,623. 

Onie lowest estimate of the number of victims of the St. Bartholomew 
massacre, is 25,000 ; but there is every reason for supposing that the number 
was not less than 80,000. 

In six weeks time, the supematuralistically misguided Duke a, in- 

stigated the murder, for conscience sake, of 18,000 people in the king- 

dom of the Netherlands. 

Is it not time that the murderous system of blame and punisl^xuQAti to* 
^etker witik their coirelatg, principle, was super^ededt^ 
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the United States. Exdusiye of Mr. Paine's being a citizen of 
the United States, and consequently entitled to the protection 
of its government, he had rendered her services which none but 
the ungrateful could forget; he had therefore no reason to 
expect that her chief magistrate would abandon him in the hour 
of peril However deserving of our admiration some parts of 
General Washington's conduct towards JMr. Paine may be, his 
behaviour in this instance certainly reflects no honor upon his 
character; and we are utterly at a loss for an excuse for it, on 
recollecting that when the American residents of Paris de- 
manded Paine's release, the answer of the convention mainly 
was, that the demand could not be listened to '' in consequence 
of its not being autliorized by the American govemment,^^ 

Mr. Paine regarded the United States as his home; and 
although his spirit of universal philanthrophy, his republican 
principles, and his resolution in attacking fraud in politics and 
superstition in religion, rendered him rather a citizen of the 
world than of any particular country, he had domestic feelings 
and pivotal attachments. During his residence in Europe, he 
always declared his intention of returning to America; the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter of his to a lady at New York will 
show the affectionate regard which he cherished for the country 
whose affairs were the means of first launching him into public 
Hf e :— 

" You touch me on a very tender point when you say, that 
my friends on your side of the water cannot he reconciled to the 
idea of my abandoning America even for my native England, 
They are right. I had rather see my horse. Button, eating the 
grass of Bordertown, or Morrissania, than see all the pomp and 
show of Europe. 

" A thousand years hence, for I must indulge a few thoughts, 
perhaps in less, America may be what England now is. The 
innocence of her character, that won the hearts of all nations in 
her favor, may sound like a romance, and her inimitable virtue 
as if it had never been. The ruins of that liberty, which thou- 
sands bled to obtain, may just furnish materials for a village 
tale, or extort a sigh from rustic sensibility; while the fashion- 
able of that day, enveloped in dissipation, shall deride the prin- 
ciple and deny the fact. 

"When we contemplate the fall of empires, and the extinction 
of the nations of the ancient world, we see but little more to 
e^cit our regret than the n^ouldering ruins of pompous palaces, 
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magnificent monnments, lofty pyramids, and walls and towers 
of the most costly workmanship : but when the empire of 
America shall fall, the subject for contemplative sorrow will be 
infinitely greater than crumbling brass or marble can inspire. 
It will not then be said. Here stood a temple of vast antiquity, 
here rose a Babel of invisible height, or there a palace of sump- 
tuous extravagance; but here! ah! painful thought! the noblest 
work of human wisdom, the greatest scene of human glory, the 
fair cause of freedom, rose and fell! Bead this, then ask if I 
forgot America." 

In 1797, a society was formed in Paris, under the title of 
"Theophilanthropists." Of this society, Mr. Paine, was one of 
the principal founders. More of this anon. 

This year Mr. Paine published a "Letter to the People of 
France; on the Events of the eighteenth Fructidor." 

About the middle of the same year he also wrote a letter to 
Camille Jordan, one of the council of G.Ye hundred, respecting 
his report on the priests, public worship, and bells. "It is 
want of feeling," says he, "to talk of priests and hoUs, while so 
many infants are perishing in the hospitals, and aged and infirm 
poor in the streets from the want of necessaries The abundance 
that France produces is sufficient for every want, if rightly ap- 
plied; but priests and bells, like articles of luxury, ought to be 
the least articles of consideration." 

The publication of his deistical opinions lost Mr. Paine a 
great number of his friends, and, it is possible, that this might 
be one of the causes of General Washington's indifference. The 
clear, open, and bold manner in which he had exposed the 
fallacy of long established opinions, called forth the indignation 
of the whole order of priesthood both in England and America, 
and there was scarcely a house of devotion in either country, 
which did not ring with pious execrations against the author 
of the "Age of Reason," The apostles of superstition witnessed 
with amazement and terror the immense circulation of the work, 
and trembled at the possibility that men might come to think 
fbr themselves.* 



♦The late Mr. Greorgo H. Evans (one of the first movers of the land reform 
question) was the first collector and publisher of Paine's Works in this 
country ; and the late Frances Wright d'Arusmont rendered, and Mrs. E. 
L. Rose Ib now rendering, most efficient aid in disseminating such views of 
these works as the popular mind is capable of taking. 

Tb^ ^n8tni9tiv9 r^volu^lQa^t must admire the stand sho has so broivelY 
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On leaving tlM house of Mr. Monroe, Paine boarded in the 
family of Nicholas Bonneville, a gentleman in good circum- 
stajioes, and editor of a political paper, the " Bouche de Fer.** 

In 1797, the society of " TheophUanthropists " was formed in 
Paris. Men capable of any reflection began to see how utterly 
monstrous was the attempt to dispense with religion — with a 
universal higlier law to which to appeal — ^with something to 
satisfy, or at least prevent fi*om being utterly discouraged, the 
instinctive aapirations of the human heart. Robspierre objected 
to atheism as aristocratic; but Paine saw somewhat further 
than this, and Larevilliere, a member of the Directory, was im- 
pressed with the necessity of a system which should rival the 
catholic church itself. The idea was supremely great, and 
lacked only the Comtean conception of science to make it a suc- 
cess. As it was, however, it proved a worse failure than has 
even Christianism. Pure Deism is not at all more intelligible 
than is that mixture of Deism, Buddhism, Judaism, and 
Paganism, called Christianity; and the cold moralism which is 
attached to the one God system, the human heart instinctively 
abhors. Paine, and all the other doctors of divinity wiii 
whom he was in unison, were far behind even Mahomet, or Joe 
Smith, in respect to theology. 

Haiiy, a brother of the eminent orystallogist, assembled the 
first society of Theophilanthropists. They held their meetings 
on Sunday, and had their manual of worship and hymn-book. 

and ably taken with respect to woman's rights, however exceptional some of 
the measures she has advocated mav be considered. 

But there is no danger that the legitimate object of man's adoration. — 
woman — can be drawn into that maelstrom of abomination, — caucus-and-bal- 
lot-boxism, and if I mistake not, Mrs. Rose does not press the extension of 
** elective franchise^" to her sex quite as vijjorously as she used to. At all 
events, she is doing good service to the cause of human emancipation ; she 
has been a pioneer in a reform on which further progi^ess importantly 
depends; for which she deserves the hearty "thanks of man and woman.* 

Abner Klneeland was, I believe, the first editor of the first * * openly avowed 
Infidel paper" in the United States, — ^the * *Boston Investigator ;*' now edited 
by Horace Seaver, Esq. 

As to Theodore Parker, his exertions in the cause of free inquiry are of 
world-wide notoriety : and I will here mention that " The Evidences against 
Christianity,'* by John S. Hittell, should be the hand-book of all those who 
look to reason, free discussion, and to an exposure of falsehood and erro(r« for 
the salvation of the human race. 

The services which Mr. Joseph Barker has rendered the liberal cause will 
not soon be forgotten. His deoate with Dr. Berg floors Christianity to the 
utmost that argument can. i5ut I much prefer the valedictory letter which 
he published in the ** Investigator," previous to his departure for Europe. 
Evidently, the writer is beginning to see that something more th|Mi mor9 
^egativiftiQ is needed to put down supersti^oii. 
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Robespierre had, three years before, given a magnificent fete 
in honor of VEtre Supreme, and Paine now delivered a dis- 
course before one of the Theophilanthropist congregations, in 
which he attempted to blend science and "supernatuinilism." 
That some parts of his discourse would have done honor to an 
Orthodox £vine, the following extracts will attest : — " Do we 
want to contemplate His [God's] power? We see it in the 
immensity of the creation. Do we want to contemplate his 
wisdom 1 We see it in the unchangeable order by which the 
incomprehensible whole is governed. Do we want to contem- 
plate His mercy 1 We S(.».e it in His not withholding His 
abundance even from the unthankful. In fine, do we want to 
know what God is % Search not written books, but the Scriptures 
called, the Creation." 

The finale of the miserable political and religious farce which 
had been played in France, was, that, in 1799, Bonaparte sent 
a file of grenadiers to turn both the political and th(*olo;^acal 
quacks out of their halls; and the sooner some Bonaparte does 
the same thiilg in the United States, the sooner will the cause 
of liberty be at least delivered from the management of those 
who are insulting, disgracing, and treacherously betraying it. 

Whilst writing this, the two great parties of spoil-seekers in 
the United States, have been causing for, and have at length 
decided on, two individuals out of some thirty millions, one of 
whom is to be demagogism's cat*s-paw general for the next four 
years. 

The qualifications of one of these candidates for the presi- 
dential chair, consist in his having been a "farm-laborer, a 
common workman in a saw-mill, and a boatman on the Wabash 
and Mississsippi rivers;" a wood-chopper, a hunter, a soldier in 
the Black Hawk war, a clerk in a store, and finally a sham-law 
manufacturer and monger — a member of a legislature, and a 
lawyer. The qualifications of his opponent on the political- 
race-conrse, are probably about as different in respect to valvs, 
from those just enumerated, as fiddlededum is from fiddlededee. 
Those convenient tools of both parties, those chessmen with 
which the political game is played — The People^ however have 
great expectations of reform from which ever candidate they 
vote {they vote! do theyl Faugh/) for, provided he is elected. 
But mark me well, my dear fellow-sufferers; you, and all, 
except about one in fifty or a hundred of the office-seekers 
wh95e thievish fin|;ers itch ior the |)ublic trea&ury, ai^ ^|^V\ix<^. 
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to utter, and most woeful disappointment. Still, I neither 
blame the demagogues nor yourselves. In the concluding 
sentences of this history, I shall tell you where the fault lies; 
for I hope, that the political scamps who, in this country, 
are making the name of freedom a scorn and a derision 
throughout the rest of the world, will be eliminated by those 
who will make liberty an actualUy, How this may be done, I 
claim to have demonstrated in ^' The Beligion of Science/' and 
" Essence of Science." 

Throughout Paine's political writings, notwithstanding their 
popularistic dressings, there runs a tone entirely condemnatory 
of demagogism, and highly suggestive of social science and art. 
And there is no question but that the miserable abortion in 
which the liberty-agitation seemed to terminate in France, and 
the failing aspect which it took on in America, even in hiis day, 
all but ** burst his mighty heart," and made him somewhat care- 
less, though far from slovenly, with respect to His person. 

Paine's opposition to the atheists, on the one hand, and to 
the cruelty of those who, headed by Robespierre, had instituted 
the worship of the " Supreme Being" on the other, had grad- 
ually rendered him unpopular in France. His remittances 
from the United States not being very regular, M. Bonneville 
added generosity to the nobleness which he, considering the 
circumstances displayed, in opening his door to Mr, Paine, by 
lending him money whenever he wanted it. 

This kindness, Paine had soon both the opportunity and the 
means of reciprocating; for majority absolutism had now be- 
come so unbearably despotic, so exceedingly morbific to the 
social organism in France, that to save civilization even from 
destruction, Bonaparte had to be invested with supreme power 
in the State, and the noninally free press of M. Bonneville was 
consequently stopped. 

Mr. Paine's liberty mission in France, having now evidently 
failed [always remembering that nothing in nature is an ahso- 
lute failure — that progres is the constant rule and the seeming 
contrary but an aberration], he at once resolved to return to the 
United States, where he offered an asylum to M Bonneville 
and family; in consequence of which, Madame Bonneville and 
her three sons soon left Paris for New York. 

Owing to some cause or other, but not to the one which 
Paine's slanderers were afterwards mulcted in damages, even in 
^ Chriijtian poiirt of Justice, for assigning, M. BQ|i|ieville di4 



t^.: 
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not acoompany them. The eldest son returned to his father in 
Paris; but Mr. Paine amply provided for the maintenance of 
Madame Bonneville and her two sons who remained in America. 
At Paris, such personages as the Earl of Lauderdale, Dr. 
Moore, Brissot, the Marquis de Chatelet le Hoi, General Mi- 
randa, Capt. Imlay, Joel Barlow, Mr. and Mrs. Stone, and 
Mary Wollstonecraft^* sought the honor of Mr. Paine's com- 
pany. 

That Mr. Paine's eloquence and power of reasoning were un- 
surpassed even by Cicero, Demosthenes or Daniel Webster, his 
political writings fidly attest. 

Before it became known who wrote " Common Sense," it was 
by some attributed to Dr. Franklin; others insisted that it was 
by that elegant writer of English,^rohn Adams, t 

" It has beenvery generally propagated through the continent," 
says Mr. Adams, " that I wrote this pamphlet. ... I could not 
have written anything in so manly and striking a style." This 
eulogy, be it remembered, was pronounced by one who was so 
jealous of Paine's credit in the matter of the Declaration of 
Independence, that, says Eandall, in his " Life of Thomas Jef- 
ferson," he " spares no occasion to underrate Paine's services, 
and to assault his opinions and character. "{ 
Mr. Kandall continues: — 

" A more effective popular appeal [than * Common Sense '] 
never went to the bosoms of a nation. Its tone, its manner, 
its biblical illusions, its avoidance of all openly impassioned 
appeals to feeling, and its unanswerable common sense were 

♦ Authoress of "A Vindication of the Eights of Woman, with Strictures 
on Political and Moral Subjects." A work, the exceeding merit of which 
has been lost sight of, in its name, since woman's rights have been claimed 
to consist in the liberty to degrade herself to the level of the politician. 

t That that great patriot, John Adams, and many other revolutionary 
worthies vaguely entertained the idea of Independence before ** Common 
Sense " was published, there can be no doubt. But the question is, who had 
the courage to first propose the thing, and in a practical shape ? That Mr. 
Adam's prudence predominated over his courage, great as that was, is fur« 
ther deducible from the strong reason there was for the inference that his 
religious opinions, if openly expressed, would have appeared as far from the 
orthodox standara, as were those of Paine. See BandaU's " Life of Jeffer- 
son,'* on tills point. 

X 1 have before called the attention of the reader to the fact that Kousseau 
was, like Paine, an "author hero;" his writings were prominently the text 
of tiie French Revolution. I will further remark, that whoever drew up 
the ^ Declaration of Independence;" has given indisputable evidence of hav- 
ing well studied tiie "CScm^rotiSiwiaJ" of the author of the ''world-fwooui'* 
'^OonfMiions.*' 
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exquisitely adapted to the great audience to which it was 
addressed; and calm investigation will satisfy the historical 
student, that its effect in preparing the popular mind for the 
Declaration of Independence, exceeded that of any other paper, 
speech, or document made to favor it, and it would scarcely be 
exaggeration to add, than all other such means put together." 

" No writer," says Thomas Jefferson, " has exceeded Paine 
in ease and familiarity of style, in perspicuity of expression, 
happiness of elucidation, and in simple and unassuming 
language." 

Says General Washington, in a letter to Joseph Reed (Jan. 
31, 1776): **A few more such flaming arguments as were ex- 
hibited at Falmouth and Norfolk, added to the sound doctrine 
and unanswerable reasoning contained in the pamphlet * Com- 
mon Sense,' will not leave numbers at a loss to decide on the 
propriety of a separation." 

That Paine possessed a yeiy superior degree of mechanical 
skill, his model for iron-bridges abundantly proves. That his 
genius for poetry lacked but cultivating, I think will sufficiently 
appear from the following little effusion, extracted from his 
correspondence with a lady, afterwards the wife of Sir Robert 
Smith : — 

FROM "THE CASTLE IN THE AIR," TO THE "LITTLE 

CORNER OF THE WORLD." 

In the region of clouds where the whirlwinds arise, 

My castle of f ancv was bJilt ; 
The turrets reflected the blue of the skiee, 

And the windows with sun-beams were gilt. 

Tte rainbow sometimes, in its beautiful state, 

Enamelled the mansion around, 
And the figures that fancy in clouds can create, 

Supplied me with gardens and ground. 

I had grottoes and fountains and orange laree grover, 

I had all that enchantment has told ; 
I had sweet shady walks for the gods and their loves, 

I had mountains of coral and gold. 

But a storm that I felt not, had risen and rolled, 

While wrapt in a slumber I lay : 
And when I looked out in the morning, behold ! 

My castle was carried away. 

It passed over rivers, and valleys, and groves — 

The world, it was all in my view — 
I thought of my friends, of their fates, of their loves, 

And often, fuU often, of yon. 
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^jfclengtih it eame over & beantifiil toene^ 
^That natare in silence had made : 
Uheplaoe was but small— but 'twas sweetly serene. 
And chequered with sunshine and shade. 

I gazed and I envied with painful good wiU, 

And grew tired of ray seat in the air : 
When idl of a sudden my castle stood stfll. 

As if some attraction was ti>dre. 

Like a lark from the sky it came fluttering down. 

And placed me exactly in view — 
When who should I meet, in this charming retreati 

This oemer of calmness — ^but you. 

Delighted to find you in honor and ease, 

I felt no more sorrow nor pain $ 
And the wind coming fair, I ascended the breeze, 

And went back with my castle again. 

On the subject of the simplicity of Mr. Paine's habits, and 
his general amiability, his fiiend Clio Rickman remarks : — 

** He usually rose about seven, breakfasted with his friend 
Choppin, Johnson, and two or three other Englishmen, and a 
Monsieur La Borde, who had been an officer in the ci-devant 
grande du corps, an intolerable aristocrat, but whose skill in 
mechanics and geometry brought on a friendship between him 
and Paine; for the undaunted and distinguished ability and 
fbrmness with which he ever defended his own opinions when 
controverted, do not reflect higher honor on him than that un- 
bounded liberality toward the opinion of others which consti- 
tuted such a prominent feature in his character, and which 
never suffered mere difference of sentiment, whether political 
or religious, to interrupt the harmonious intercourse of friend- 
ship, or impede the interchanges of knowledge and information. 

" After breakfast he usually strayed an hour or two in the 
garden, where he one morfiing pointed out the kind of spider 
whose web furnished him with the first idea of constructing 
his iron bridge; a fine model of which, in mahogany, is pre- 
served at Paris. 

" The little happy circle who lived with him here will ever 
remember these days with delight : with these select friends he 
would talk of his boyish days, play at chess, whist, piquet, or 
cribbage, and enliven the moments by many interesting anec- 
dotes: with these he would sport on the broad and fine gravel 
walk at the upper end of the garden, and then retire to his 
bouboir, where he waa up to his knees in letters and papers of 
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various descriptions. Here he remained till dinner-time; and 
unless ho visited Brissot's fetmily, or some particular friend in 
the evening, which was his frequent custom, he joined again 
the society of his favorites and fellow-boarders, with whom his 
conversation was often witty and cheerful, always acute and 
improving, but never frivolous. 

" Incorrupt, straightforward, and sincere, he pursued his polit- 
ical course in France, as everywhere else, let the government 
or clamor or faction of the day be what it might, with firmness, 
with clearness, and without a * shadow of turning.' 

" In all Mr. Paine's inquiries and conversations he evinced 
the strongest attachment to the investigation of truth, and was 
always for going to the fountain-head for information. He 
often lamented we had no good history of America, and that 
the letters written by Columbus, the early navigators, and 
others to the Spanish court, were inaccessible, and that many 
valuable documents, collected by Philip II., and deposited with 
the national archives at Simanca, had not yet been promulga- 
ted. He used to speak highly of the sentimental parts of 
*ilaynal's History.'" 

Of course Mr. Paine did n6t escape the imputation of being 
" immoral.^' The cry of " immorality " and " licentiousness " 
has been raised against everyone who has ever proposed a 
social System different from the prevailing one, from the time 
of him who preferred harlotry to phariseeism, to that of Charles 
Fourier. 

Luther no more escaped the accusation of being a sensualist, 
than did Thomas Paine; and had not Milton written "Paradise 
Lost," and 'processed the " orthodox " religion, his " Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce " would have placed him on the same 
historical page with those reformers Dr. T. L. Nichols, Dr. E. 
Lazarus, and Stephen Pearl Andrews.* 



♦ The first of these gentlemen favored mankind with "Esoteric Anthro- 
pology," and "Marriage : its History," &c. The second is the author of 
"Love vs. Marriage ; " and the third took the free love side of the question 
in the famous discussion on Marriage and Divorce, between himself and the 
Hon. Horace Oreeley, and is author of "The Science of Society, "and .several 
other progressive works, and of an admirable system of instruction in the 
French language. 

It is diflBcult to see how a person of Mr. Greeley's understanding could 
have taken the side he did in the controversy just alluded to, and also in 
the renewal of that controversy between himself £md the Hon. Bobert Dale 
Owen. 

That monogamy, like pologamy, Km served & useful purpose, everyoot 
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Paine did not, as we have seen, live with his wife; but if he 
refrained frcnn sexual intercourse, it must have been because 
he was afraid of what the world might say (a supposition too 
absurd, in his case, to bo entertained for a moment), or because 
he had little taste for amorous pleasures; or, lastly, because he 
wanted to show the world that liberalism was such a matter' of 
moon-shine, that it was not even inimical to what a reli^dous 
system which upholds crucifixion and self-denial, palms oil on 
its dupes for "virtue;" that liberalism has no virtue of its 
own, and therefore has to borrow and adopt that the very basis 
of which is supematuralistic self-enslavement; that free-think- 
ing is a mere speculative, impracticable, abstract sort of free- 
dom, which it would not be " virtuous " to accompany by free 
acting; that liberty, even in the most important particular (as 
all physiologists know), is but a mere figment of the imagina- 
tion, over which to debate or hold free discussions; or, at most, 
to write songs, plays, and novels about 

But what is most worthy of remark in this connection is, 
that had the discoverer of the steam-engine, or of the electrical 
telegraph been a very Rochester, or Csesar Borgia, the circum- 
stance would not have been mentioned as an o})jection to a 
steam-boat passage, or to a telegraphic despatch ; and only when 
sociology is rescued from the wild regions of the speculative 

capable of tracing progress, can of course see ; but how such an one can fail 
to perceive that these institutions have about equally become worn out, and 
morlnfic to the social organism, both in Western Europe and the United 
States, is to me somewhat mysterious. Are not those crowniii}^ curses, (ex- 
cepting, of course, demagogism) prostitution and pauperism, alarm in^'ly on 
the increase ? And does not the former flourish most, where the cords of 
matrimony are drawn the tightest ? 

But the fact that Mr. Greeley magnanimously opened the columns of 
** The Tribune " to the other side of the question, shows that he had full 
confidence in the ai^^uments on his side, and this ought to dispel all doubts 
as to hia sincerity, and the uprightness of his intention. It is only hypo- 
crites or downright fools, who wish to have truth, with respect to religious 
or social quesUons, suppressed. 

Still, I respectfully ask you, Mr. Editor of ** The New York Tribune,"— 
did you during your visit to Mormondom, observe any part of Salt Lake 
City, in which humanity touched a lower depth than that to which it sinks 
in our Five Pointy and in the vicinity of the junction of Water and Roose- 
velt-streets ? And do you really think, that even in the harem of Brigham 
Young, female degradation is greater than in the New York jntlares of har- 
lotry? En passant, one of these has just been fitted up, the furniture alone 
in which cost thirty thousa/nd dollars I Yet New York is almost the only 
State in the Union, wherein exists what Mr. Greeley considers orthodox 
marriage — marriage, from the bonds of which there is no escape, except 
tiurough the door of actual adultery, natural death, or murder ; often by 
poison^ but generally through the infliction of mental agony / 

1^ 
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and beoomes an art, will it liaye a rale of its own; a rale wbidi 
will free all the natural passions from the shackles of ignorance 
of how to benefidally gratify them. 

For a reason which will presently appear, I shall now call 
the readers attention to the letter of Joel Barlow, written in 
answer to one from that vilest of slanderers. and renegados, — 
James Cheetham. This letter was written to obtain informa- 
tion; nay, not information, bat what might be tortured into 
appearing siichy with a view to sending forth to a prejudiced' 
world, that tissae of falsehoods which Cheetham had the auda- 
city to palm off on it for the '^ Life of Thomas Paina" 

To James CHSETHAif. 

Sir, — I have received your letter calling for information 
relative to the Uf e of Thomas Paina It appears to me that 
this is not the moment to publish the life of that man in this 
country. His own writings are his best life, and these are not^ 
read at present. 

The greatest part of the readers in the United States will 
not be persuaded as long as their present feelings last, to con- 
sider him in any other light than as a drunkard and a deist 
The writer of his life who should dwell on these topics, to the 
exclusion of the great and estimable traits of his real character, 
might, indeed, please the rabble of the age who do not know 
him ; the book might sell ; but it would only tend to render 
the truth more obscure, for the future biographer, than it was 
before. 

But if the present writer should give us Thomas Paine com- 
plete in all his character as one of the most benevolent and dis- 
interested of mankind, endowed with the clearest perception, 
an uncommon share of original genius, and the greatest breadth 
of thought; if this piece of biography should analyze his literary 
labors, and rank him as he ought to be ranked amongst the 
brightest and most undeviating luminaries of the age in whicli 
he has lived — ^yet with a mind assailable by flattery, and receiv- 
ing through that weak side a tincture of vanity which he was 
too proud to conceal; with a mind, though strong enough to 
bear him up, and to rise elastic under the heaviest load of op- 
pression, yet unable to endure the contempt of his former 
friends and fellow-laborers, the rulers of the country that had 
received his first and greatest services — a mind incapable of 
looking down with serene compassioui as it ought, on the rude 
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■ooffii of tliflir imitators, a new generation that knows him not ; 
a mind that shrinks from their society, and unhappily seeks 
refage in low company, or looks for consolation in the sordid, 
sditary bottle, until it sinks at last so far below its native oh*- 
▼ation as to lose all respect for itself, and to forfeit that of his ■ 
best friends, disposing these friends almost to join with his 
enemies, and wish, though from different motives, that he wovild 
haste to hide himself in the grave — if you are disposed and 
prepared to write his life, thtu entire^ to fill up the picture to 
which these hasty strokes of outline give but a rude sketch with 
great vacuities, your book may be a useful one for another ago, 
but it will not be reHshed, nor scarcely tolerated in this. 

The biographer of Thomas Paine should not forget his 
mathematical acquirements, and his mechanical geniua His 
invention of the iron bridgey which led him to Europe in the 
.year 1787, has procured him a great reputation in that branch 
of science, in France and England, in both which countries his 
bridge has been adopted in many instances, and is now much in 



You ask whether he took an oath of allegiance to France. 
Poubtless the qualification to be a member of the convention 
required an oath of fidelity to that country, but involved in it 
no abjuration of his fidelity to this. Ho was made a French 
citiaen by the same decree with Washington, Hamilton, Priest- 
ley, and Sir James Mackintosh. 

What Mr. M has told you relative to the circum- 
stances of his arrestation by order of Robespierre, is erroneous, 
at least in one point. Paine did not lodge at the house where 
he was arrested, but had been dining there with some Ameri- 
cans of whom Mr. M may have been one. I never 

heard before, that Paine was intoxicated that night. Indeed 
the ofiicers brought him directly to my house, which was two 
miles from his lodgings, and about as much from the place 
where he had been dining. He was not intoxicated when he 
came to me. Their object was to get me to go and assist them 
to examine Paine's paper. It employed us the rest of that 
night, and the whole of the next day at Paine's lodgings; and 
he was not committed to prison till the next evening. 

You ask what company he kept — he always frequented the 
hest^ both in England and France, till he became the object of 
calumny in certain American papers (echoes of the English 
court papers), for his adherence to what he thought the eause 
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of liberty in France, till he conceived himself neglected t^d 
despised by his former friends in the United States. From that 
moment he gave himself very much to drink, and, consequently, 
to companions less worthy of his better days. 

It is said he was always a peevish person — ^this is possihle. 
So was Lawrence Stemi^ so ^ Tonpato Tasso, so wWj. J. 
Kousseau;* but Thomas Paine, as a visiting acquaintance and 
as a literary friend, the only points of view in which I knew 
him, was one of the most instructive men I ever have known. 
He had a surprising memory and brilliant fancy ; his mind was 
a storehouse of facts and useful observations; he was full of 
lively anecdote, and ingenious original, pertinent remark upon 
almost every subject. 

He was always charitable to the poor beyond his means, a 
sure protector and friend to all Americans in distress that he 
found in foreign countries. And he had frequent occasions to 
exert his influence in protecting them during the revolution in 
France. His writings will answer for his patriotism, and his 
entire devotion to what he conceived to be the best interest and 
happiness of mankind 

Til is, sir, is all I have to remark on the subject you mention. 
Now I have only one request to make, and that would doubt- 
less seem impertinent, were you not the editor of a newspaper ; 
it is, that you will not publish my letter, nor permit a copy of 
it to be taken. 

I am, sir, &c.f 

Joel Barlow. 

Kaloeama, August 11, 1809, 

" Mr. Barlow," says Mr. Vale, " was in France at the time 
of Mr. Paine's death, and knew not his habits. Cheetham 
wrote to him, informed him of his object, mentioned that Paine 
was drunken and low in his company towards the latter years 
of his life, and says he was informed that he was drunk when 
taken to prison in France. Now Mr. Barlow does not contra- 
dict Cheetham ; he could not, as Cheetham had the better op- 
portunity of knowing facts, and Mr. Barlow does not suspect 
him of falsehood ; as who would % He therefore presumes Mr. 

* The peevishness of the famous Dr. Samuel Johnson is notorious ; and 
David, the **man after God's own heart," was so inveterately peevish as to 
smg^ whilst he forced the sweet tones of his harp to accompany the spiteful 
•canticle, ** All men ore liars." 
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Gheetham otoreot in the statement, and goes on, not to excnae 
Mir. Paine, but to present his acknowledged good qualities as a 
setoff Then Gheetham publishes this letter, and presents, to 
a cursory reader, Mr. Joel Barlow as acknowledging Mr. 
Paine's intemperance, and other infirmities, which had no other 
foundation than Cheetham's declaration, given to deceive Bar- 
low; who afterwards, as we have seen, gives Barlow's letter to 
deceive the public." 

The late Mr. D. Burger, a respectable watch and clock maker 
in the City of New York, and who, when a boy, was clerk in 
the store which furnished Mr. Paine's groceries, personally as- 
sured the' writer of this, that all the liquor which Mr. Paine 
bought, both for himself and his friends, at a time, too, when 
drinking was fashionable, was one quart a week. 

Before returning to the thread of this narrative, I will call 
the attention of the reader to the following letter, from Mr. 
Jefferson, written to Mr. Paine, in answer to one which the 
latter wrote to him from Paris: — 

You express a wish in your letter to return to America by 
a national ship; Mr. Dawson who brings over the treaty, and 
who will present you with this letter, is charged with orders to 
the captain of the Maryland to receive and accommodate you 
back, if you can be ready to depart at such a short warning. 
You will in general find us returned to sentiments worthy of 
former times; in these it will be your glory to have steadily 
labored, and with as much effect as any man living. That you 
may live long to continue your useful labors, and reap the re- 
ward in the thankfulness of nations, is my sincere prayer. 
Accept the assurances of my high esteem and affectionate at- 
tachment. 

Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. Jefferson had, during the election campaign which seated 
him in the presidential chair, been pronounced an infidel ; and, 
says Eandall, in his " Life of Jefferson :" " It was asserted in 
the Federal newspapers generally, and preached from a multi- 
tude of pulpits, that one of the first acts of the President, after 
entering office, was to send a national vessel to invite and bring 
* Tom Paine ' to America." 

" Paine was an infidel," continues Eandall. "He had written 
politioally against Washington. He was accused of inebriety, 
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and a want of diasthy [of the trath of both which aoooaatioiiB 
Randall strongly indicates his unbelief. 1 Bat he was the author 
of '' Common Sense " and the " Crisis. 

On the occasion of Fkine's writing to Jefferson that he was 
coming to visit him at Monticello, Randall again remarks : — 
'' Mrs. Randolph, and we think Mrs. Epps, both daughters of 
the Church of ibigland, were not careful to conceal that they 
would have much pcefeired to have Mr. Paine stay away. Mr. 
Jefferson turned to the speaker with his gentlest smile, and re- 
marked in substance: '*Mr. Paine is not, I believe, a favorite 
among the ladies — but he is too well entitled to the hespitalily 
of every American not to cheerfully receive mina" Paine 
came, and remained a day or two, .... and left Mr. Jefferson's 
mansion, the subject of lighter prejudices, than when he entered 
it" 

Mr. Paine was to have accompanied Mr. Munroe back to the 
United States, but was unable to complete his arrangements in 
tima This was fortunate; for the vessel in which die Ameri- 
can minister embarked was, on her passfige, boarded by a 
British frigate, and thoroughly seai^ched for the author of ^' The 
Rights of Man.'' Paine then went to Havre; but finding that 
several British frigates were cruiaing about the port, he returned 
to Paris. 

Seeing himself thus baulked, he wrote to Mr. Jefferson, as 
before stated, for assistance, which produced the letter above 
copied. He did not, however, from some cause or other, take 
passage in the Maryland. He next agreed to sail with Com- 
modore Barney, but was accidentally detained beyond the 
time, and the vessel in which he was to have embarked was 
lost at sea. 

In addition to these remarkable preservations, Paine, in 1805, 
was shot at through the window of his own house, at New 
Roch«dle, and escaped unharmed; alse the privateer in which, 
but for the interference of his father (as we have seen), he 
would, when a youth, have sailed, lost 174 out of her crew of 
200 men, in a single battle; and when he was in prison, as has 
already been related, he missed going to the guillotine, in con- 
sequence of the jailor, whose business it was to put the death- 
mark on the cell-doors of the doomed, not noticing that the 
door of the cell which contained the author of the ** Age of 
Reason " was open flat against the wall, so that the inside was 
marked for the inf oronation of Paine, instead of the outside for 
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tlie infraction of the ezecationer.* Had a miasianary of 
sapentitLon been thus preeerved, how the hand of ''God'' 
would have been seen in the matter. 

* "But in this Mt of Tnmbrfla [the dung-carts in which the victimi of the 
Biten of Tenor were dragged to execationj there are two other things no- 
tdm ; one notable penon ; and one want of a notable person. Tlie notable 
penon is Lleotenant^sreneral LoiBerollea» a nobleman by birth, and by nature ; 
uying down his life here for his son. In the prison of Saint- Lazare, the 
night before last» hurrying to the gate to hear the death-list read, he caught 
the name of his son. The son was asleep at the moment. " I am Lfoitie- 
roUea." cried the old man ; at Tinville's bar, an error in the Christian name 
is little; small objection was made. — The want of the notable {)er8<)n, attain, 
is that of Deputy Paine 1 Paine has sat in the Luxembourg since January ; 
and seemed forgotten ; but Fouquier had pricked him at last The turnkey, 
list in hand, is marVing with chalk the outer doors of to-morrow'a Fournet, 
Plained outer door happened to be open, turned back on the wall ; the turn- 
key marked it on the side next him, and hurried on ; another turnkey came, 
and shut it ; no chalk-mark now visible, the Fowmee went without Paine. 
Paine's life la^ not there."— C^sWyfe. 

Fouquier Tinville, above alluded to, was the head juryman of the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal. He was far more blood-thirsty than was Robespierre 
IiitwaH- Was not the proof of his atrocities indubitable, it would be impoB- 
■ible to believe that such horrors ever took place. Yet such a " man of 
p Hnd ple,'* and so tneorrwaUbU was this horrible wretch, that, askys Allison, 
^^ women, the pleasures of the table, or of the theatre, were alike indiiferent 
to him. He might during the period of his power, have amassed an im- 
mense fortune ; he remained to the last poor, and his wife is said to have died 
of famine. His lodgidgs were destitute of every comfort ; their whole furni- 
ture, after his death, cud not sell for twenty pounds. No seduction could 
influence him." I will add, so much for principle. Fouquikr Tinville 

WAfl, PAST ALL QT7SBTI0N, VIRTUOUS, HONEST, SINCERE, CONSCIENTIOUS. 

Had this miserable victim of the cruelest and hardest to be got rid of delusion 
that mankind were ever infatuated with, been as destitute of all ** virtuous " 
qualities as was Alexander YL, he could, at worst, have been bought off, 
and would probably not have perpetrated a tithe of the evil he did. He at 
last, like Robespierre, *' sealed his testimony *' on the scaffold. 

^e Frenc^ like ourselves, had been taught to venerate a religious sys- 
tem which denes that crowning atrocity, crucifixion to satisfy JTistice I and 
which consequently canonizes daily^ and hourly self -crucifixion. In all can- 
dor I ask, was not praeitical faith in the guillotine the natural result ? and 
are not war, duelling, torturing, hang^ing, imprisioning; together with blam- 
ing and despising our unfortunate fellow-creatures as vicious, — as less holy 
than our stupid selves, the wudical logic of ''virtue" and '* principle?" 
And were not Marat, Joseph Ijebon, St. Just, Robespierre, Tinvale, and the 
rest of that ilk, the tools-^he agents— the faithful servants^ and finally the 
victifM of the supematuralistically educated and virtuously inclined majority I 
The uch tsrrant who was at the bottom of aU this. I shall take in hand 
presently, and show how to conquer ; ay, annihilate him. 

If the grand truth was taught us from our cradles, that we can no more 
expect well doing without the requisite materialistic conditions, than we can 
expect a watch to keep time except on condition that every wheel and spring 
shall be in artistic harmony with each other, where would be malice 1 And 
if we pnicHced in accordance with this grand truth, where would be either 
wholesale or retail murder? where would be wrong of amy description ? 
" I don*t know about that," methinks I hear the mildest of the old fogies 
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He at last sailed from Havre, on the 1st of September, 1802, 
and arrived in Baltimore on the 30th of October folllowing. 

From Baltimore he went to Washington, where he was kmdly 
received by the President, Thomas Jefferson. This gentleman 
thought so highly of him, that a few days before his arrival, he 
remarked to a friend, — " If there be an office in my gift, suit- 
able for him to fill, I will give it to him; I will never abandon 
old friends to make room for new ones." Jefferson was one of 
the few among Paine's Ulustrioua friends, who never joined the 
priest-ridden multitude against him. He corresponded with 
him up to the time of his death. 

Mr. Paine was now between sixty and seventy years of age, 
yet vigorous in body, and with a mind not at aU impaired. 

Of the manner ^ which he was generally received on his 
return to the United States, we can form a very fair judgment 
from the following letter to his friend, Clio Bickman: — 

My Dear Friend, — Mr. Monroe, who is appointed minister 
extraordinary to France, takes charge of this, to be delivered 
to Mr. Este, banker in Paris, to be forwarded to you. 

I arrived at Baltimore 30th October, and you can have no 
idea of the agitation which my arrival occasioned. From New 
Hampshire to Georgia (an extent of 1500 miles), every news- 
paper was filled with applause or abuse. 

My property in this country has been taken care of by my 
friends, and is now worth six thousand pounds sterling; which 
put in the funds will bring me £400 sterling a year. 

Remember me in friendship and affection to your wife and 
family, and in the circle of our friends. 

Yours in friendship, 

Thomas Paine. 

With reject to the course which Mr. Paine intended for 
the future to pursue, he says: — 

exclaim. Well, my dear fellow biped, I'll tell you one thing you do most 
assuredly feel to he true; and jrou know it to be true, as sure as you are ca- 
pable of the slightest connection of ideas. It is this. The present method 
of reforming the world, has, since the most barbarous age, never done aught 
but make it a great deal worse. ^ Are people more honest or less gallant now 
than they ever were ? And if civilized nations ai-e not quite so cruel, especi- 
ally in war time, as are savages, is not that clearly traceable to science and 
art? Show me where man is least cruel, and I will show you where "super- 
naturalism," the synonym for ignorance, and the very basis of ** virtue." 
Erinciple, and moralism, has lost the most ground, and where science and art 
ave gained the most. 
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** I have no oocasion to ask, nor do I intend to aoMpt, any 
place or office in the government. 

'* There is none it could give me that would in any "^ay 1h3 
equal to the profits I could make as an author (for I hav(^ an 
established fsLme in the literary world), could I reconcile it to 
my principles to make money by my politics or my religion ; J 
must be in everything as I have ever been, a disinterested 
volunteer; my proper sphere of action is on the common floor 
of citizem^ip, and to honest men I give my hand and my heart 
freely. 

" I have some manuscript works to publish of which I shall 
give proper notice, and some mechanical aflairs to bring for- 
ward, that will employ all my leisure time." 

From Washington, Mr. Paine went to New York, and put 
up at the City Hotel, where the mayor and De Witt Clinton 
called on him ; and, notwithstanding the influence of the emis- 
saries of superstition and their dupes, he was honored with a 
public dinner by a most respectable and numerous party ; and 
it is worthy of remark that Cheetham, then editor of a demo- 
cratic daily paper, was particularly officious in helping to make 
the arrangements. 

In respect to Cheetham's fictions about the slovenliness of Mr. 
Paine, if there had been any truth in his assertions, would not 
his most intimate friends, such as De Witt Clinton, the mayor 
of New York, and Mr. Jarvis^ have noticed it? The truth 
about this is, that Mr. Paine, though always clean, was as care- 
less in his dress as were Napoleon and Frederic the Great; and 
almost as lavish of his snuff. We have the positive and very 
respectable testimony of Mr. Jehn Fellows, that Mr. Paine's 
slovenliness went no further than this. 

But the sun of liberty had now so evidently passed meri- 
dian in America that most of the leading politicians of the day 
considered it fer their interests to turn their backs on Mr. 
Paine; this threw the great martyr to the cause of freedom 
into the society of a class of people with better hearts, and 
except in respect of political gambling and fraud, with sounder 
heads. 

Among this class was a respectable tradesman, a blacksmith 
and veterinary surgeon, of the name of Carver. When a boy 
he had known Paine, who also recollected him by some little 
services which Carver reminded him that he had performed for 
him at Lewes, in Sussex, England; such, for instance^ as 
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nddling his bone for hinu Mr. Ourver wm comfortably ntn- 
atedy and was bonest and independent enoiigb to openly aTow 
tbe religious opinions of the autbor of the ** Age of Beaaon.* 
Paine boarded at bis boose some time before going to live at 
New Koobelle. 

In a fit of anger, bowever, tbe nnsnspidioas Mr. Oarver after- 
wards became tbe tool of Cbeetbam ; *' a circumstance wbicb be 
(Carver) sorely regretted to tbe day of bis deatL" 

I once met bim at a celebration of Paine's birtb-day, and 
sball never forget tbe anxiety wbicb tbe venerable old gentle- 
man exhibited to do away witb tbe wrong impression wbicb 
tbe great libeller of Mr. Paine bad betrayed bim into making 
on tbe public mind. Tbe circumsi»noeB were, in sbort, tbese : 
Carver bad presented a bill for board to Mr. Paine, wbicb tbe 
bitter (wbo, as truly generous people usually are, was very 
economical) considered exborbitant, and, therefore, hastily pro- 
posed paying off-band, and having nothing more to do witb 
Carver. Carver would probably not have presented any bill at 
all, bad be not been, just then, in rather straitened circum- 
stances, and at the same time aware that Mr. Paine was in 
affluence. He got into a passion at tbe manner in which Mr. 
Paine treated hui claim, wrote him some angry letters, and un- 
fortunately kept copies of them; which Cbeetbam, without 
letting bim know what use he intended to make of them, man- 
aged to get hold of and publish after Mr. Paine's death, ibough 
tbe difficulty which elicited them had beenrmimediately and 
amicably adjusted between the parties concerned. 

This piece of chicanery, however, cost Cbeetbam a conviction 
for libel on Madame Bonneville, who had been, though only by 
inuendo, mentioned in the letters aforesaid, in a manner wbicb 
society, in its present state of wisdom, pleases to consider scan- 
dalous. 

When Mr. Paine went to New Kochelle, be boarded with 
Mr. Purdy, who lived on his farm. He offered Madame Bon- 
neville and her two sons his small farm at Bordentown. But 
that rural retreat was so different from Paris, that she chose to 
remain in New York, where she taught French occasionally, 
but was almost wholly supported by Mr. Paine. 

Madame Bonneville, though generally amiable, sometimes 
contracted debts which Mr. Paine conceived unnecessary. She 
furthermore, says Mr. Yale, '' did not scruple to send bills in to 
him which be bad not sanctioned." To check which propensity, 
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Mr. Pine onoe allowed himself to be ined by a Mr. Wilbom 
for a debt of thirty -five dollars for her board; bat after non- 
saitiiig the plaintiff, he paid the debt. As a proof that there 
"■ras never any serious quarrel between Mr. Paine and Madame 
Bonneyille, that lady, her husband and family were, as we shall 
presently see, Mr. Paine's principal legatees. 

To oblige his friends, Mr. Paine after a while left his farm 
at New Bochelle and went back to Carver's to board; where he 
remained till he took up his residence at the house of Mr. 
Jarvisy the celebrated painter, who relates the following aneo- 
dote of lus guest : 

" One afternoon a Tory old lady, dressed in a large scarlet 
cloak, knocked at the door and inquired for Thomas Paine. 
Mr. Jarvis told her he was asleep. ' I am very sorry,' she said, 
* for that, for I want to see him very particularly.' Thinking 
it a piiy to make an old woman call twice, Mr. Jarvis took her 
into Paine's bed-room and waked him. He rose upon one elbow, 
and ti^on, with an expression of eye that staggered the old 
woman back a step or two, he asked — ' What do you want f — 
•Is your name Paine?' — *Yes.' *Well then, I come from 
Almighty God to tell you, that if you do not repent of your 
sins and believe in our blessed Saviour Jesus Christ, you will 

be damned, and ' •'* Poh, poh, it is not true. You were 

not sent with such an impertinent message. Jarvis, make her 
go away. Pshaw, he would not send suc^ a foolish old woman 
as you about with his messages. Go away. Go back. Shut 
the door. The old lady rais^ both her hands, kept them so, 
and without saying another word, walked away in mute aston- 
ishment." 

In 1807, Mr. Paine, now in the seventieth year of his age, 
removed to the house of Mr. Hitt, a baker, in Broome-street. 
Whilst here he published " An Examination of the Passages in 
the New Testament, quoted from the Old, and called Prophecies 
of the Coming of Jesus Christ." 

Mr. Paine lived in Partition-street successively; and after^ 
wards in Greenwich-street; but becoming too feeble to be thus 
moving about among boarding-houses, Madame Bonneville, in 
May, 1809, hired for his accommodation a small house in Col- 
umbia-street, where she attended on him till his death. 

Mr. Paine had moved from house to house, as we have seen, 
not because he had not ample resources, but, partly to oblige his 
friends, and partly for the variety it afforded, partly because it 
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suited his plain and simple habits, and partly because, like most 
old people, he had become a little too frugal 

Perceiving his end approaching, Mr. Paine applied to Willit 
Hicks, an influential preacher of the Society of Friends, for 
permission to be buried in their cemetery. Mr. Hicks laid the 
proposition before the members of his meeting, who, to their 
eternal disgrace, returned a negative answer. 

Of course the author of " Age of Reason," was now beset by 
the emissaries of superstition. The clergy themselves not being 
aware of the momentous, eternal, and impregnable Tnaterialistic 
truth which the folly they teach encrusts, were panic-struck at 
finding the battery of reason, which had proved so powerful,, 
under Paine's management, against kings, aimed at them, and 
by the same skilful engineer. They therefore spared no pains 
which malice and the mean cowardice which a '* consciousness 
of guilt" inspires, could invent, to get up some show of ma- 
terials, out of which to manufacture a recantation. But not 
the least particle of any proof of what they sought did they 
obtain ; all the pious tales with which they have insulted the 
world on the subject, are sheer fabrications. Yet the Christian 
judge who sentenced Cheetham for libel on account of one of 
these wretched impositions, did not blush, says Mr. Vale, to 
" compliment " that arch impostor for having by the very act 
for which he was legally compelled to condemn him to pay 
"heavy damages," produced a work useful to religion ! * 

Not long before his death, Mr. Paine, in the course of con- 
versation with his friend Jarvis, at whose house he then was, 
observed : " Now I am in health, and in perfect soundness of 
mind; now is the time to express my opinion." He then 
solemnly declared that his views, as set forth in his theological 
writings, remained the same. 

The late Dr. Manly, on the occasion of my calling his atten- 
tion to an article in an English Encyclopedia, which conveyed 
the idea that he testified to Paine's recantation, assured me 
that the author of " The Age of Reason*' "did not recant;" and 
the Doctor seemed not over pleased that Lis words had been 

* From a large pamphlet, entitled " Grant Thorbum and Thomas Paine," 
recently put forth gratis by Mr. Oliver White, I learn that a religious pub- 
lisher in New York has, within a few years past, had to pay damages for a 
malicious article aimed at the character of Paine, bi^t which incidentally hit 
somebody else: which article, it is but justice to the publisher's memory 
(for he is now dead) to sa;^, he waq betrayed into publismng, probably with- 
out any ill intention on ms part. 
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torimred into giying the impreanon ihey did. He believed 
that Mr. Paine's last words were, — ^* I don't wish to hear any- 
thing more about l^at man," in answer to the question, " Do 
you wish to believe in Jesus Christ V* I think I remember Dr. 
Manly's words correctly, though Mr. Yale says that the answer 
of Paine, as reported by Dr. Manly, was, — " I have no wish to 
believe on the subject." It will be perceived, however, that 
there is no material difference; and that Dr. Manly might, on 
two several occasions, and at wide intervals, have stated the 
answer in both ways; either of which conveys essentially the 
same meaning. 

On one occasion, a Methodist preacher obtruded himself on 
Mr. Paine, and abruptly told him that *' unless he repented of 
his unbelief, he would be damned." To which the almost dying 
man, partly rising in his bed, indignantly answered, that if he 
was able, he would immediately put him out of the room. This 
scene is related by Mr. Willit Hicks, of whom mention has 
already been made. 

The clergy condescended, in their desperation to blacken the 
character, and destroy the influence of him who they feared 
would otherwise put an end to the craft by which they had 
their wealth, to make use of means which, in pity to poor 
human nature, would I gladly consign to oblivion, and shalL 
therefore, mention only some prominent cases. I have named 
Cheetham, as he was a public character — an editor. But I 
shall in mercy let the names of the private individuals who 
were the tools which the priesthood made use of in this con- 
nection, sink beneath contempt; in fact, I feel not altogether 
guiltless of sacrilege, in placing the name of any one of Thomas 
Paine's slanderers in the same volume which contains his. 

It has herein been indubitably proven that the first part of 
"The Age of Reason," the first of Faine^s ^^infideV^ productions^ 
be it remembered, was written in 1 793 ; and that the second 
part was written some time thereafter. Franklin died in 1 790. 
Yet the "American Tract Society" has not scrupled to assert, 
in a tract entitled " Don't Unchain the Tiger," that " When 
an infidel production was submitted — probably by Paine — to 
Benjamin Franklin, in manuscript, he returned it to the author, 
with a letter, from which the following is extracted: "/ would 
advise you not to attempt unchaining the tiger, hut to turn this 
piece before it is seen by cmy other person.^* *^Jf men are so 
wicked with religion^ what would they be without ii^* 
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^^TJiinky" said be to Paine, in a letter, to wbicli allnnon Iiaa 
been made, *^haw many ineoimderaie and imexperieinced youth 
of hoik 96X68 there ore, who have need of the motives of religion 
to restrain them from vice^ to support their virtue^ and retain 
them vn the practice of it tUl it becomes habitual,'' 

It will be perceiveKi that the above pretended extract is given 
as though it was verb<Uvm; though from a letter which, in a 
very circuitous manner, and one most ingeniously calculated to 
deceive is, after all, confessed to be only **probably^' written. 
The concluding portion of the extract is given only after con- 
siderable pious dust has been most artistically thrown in the 
eyes of the more prayerful than careful reader. Here, the 
author of •• Don't Unchain the Tiger," resolves no longer to let 
'^ I dare not, wait upon I would," hnt fully declares, though in 
a manner that would do credit to the most trickish Jesuit, that 
ever mentally reserved the truths that the ''letter to which 
mention has been made" was written by Franklin to Paine, 
evidently, as all can see, who have mastered the second rule of 
arithmetic, three years after the death of the writer,** Yet Pro- 
testants laugh at Catholics for swallowing transubstantiation. 

How firmly did they who put forth "Don't Unchain the 
Tiger," beHeve in revelation t How much faith had they, in 
the truth of a book wherein it is printed, that " God " had de- 
clared — ^' Liars shall have their part in the lake that burns 
\7ith fire and brimstone V* 

Mark this "probably" welL There is in it such an exquisite- 
ness of all that is mean, cowardly, mendacious, and contemp- 
tibla 

If the writer of " Don't Unchain the Tiger" ever saw any 
letter from which he extracted what he pretends he has, did 
not that letter inform him, past all "probably," and before he 
made tlie first part of the extract, by whom, and to whom, it 
was written ? 

Oh, ye priests I How low are you fallen ! What lower depths 
can human degradation touch ? How much smaller can you^ 
your own contemptible selves, suppose the intellectual calibre 
of your poor dupes to be ? What satisfaction can you feel in 
the reverence of those whose understandings you thus estimate) 

Compare the present position^ in the social organism, of your 
sincere disciples, with that which they occupied when what you 
teach was the highest which man was prepared to receive. 

But unless my memory serves me very badly, this ** Tiger* 
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tract -was origmally published wkhatU the '' probably/' and 
unequivocally named the ''Age of Reason." I recollect well, 
that about twenty-five years ago, a committee, one of whom was 
the &mous infidd lecturer, the late Mr. Benjamin Offen, called 
at the Tract Society's agency, and pointed out how impossible 
it wa9 that this '' l^ger " publication which hailed from thence, 
.could be true ; and I am strongly impressed that^this miserable 
^^ probably " has been the result 

Clergymen, it is neither in malice nor anger, but with feelings 
of unfeigned sorrow and pity, that I use such language to and 
respecting you. I have not a wish that would not be gratified, 
were you at this moment at the head of mankind, teaching tha 
knawable; and until you are worthily reinstated in your rightfid 
— your TjMttural position in the social organism, violence, fraud, 
humbug — ^in fine, defnagogism, will there rev«^ and you will be 
its degraded purveyor. How do you relish the impudence with 
which demagogism now snubs you back to the " supernatural," 
whenever you dare utter a prctctical word 1 

I could fill twenty pages or more with exiaracts, many of them 
documentary, from previous histories of Paine, going to prove 
that the author of '' The Age of Keason " never recanted. But 
can it be possible that those who possess a spark of reason, even, 
can consider the matter of the slightest consequence) The 
question of the truth or falsehood of a proposition is a matter 
for the judgment to decide. Is the judgment of a dying man 
more clear than that of a perfectly healthy one ! Was there 
ever an instance known, of a human biped being so big a fool, 
as to go to a dying man for advice in preference to going to him 
for it when he was in health, where any known value was con* 
cemed? The thing is too absurd to waste another word upon; 
and I have noticed it at all, only to shew to what meanness 
modem priests will stoop; to what miserable shifts the corrupt 
hangers on to the superanuated and effete, are at length reduced. 
At this day the wretched fortune-teller who deals out super- 
naturalism by the fifty cents worth, may justly feel proud by 
the side of the archbishop — ^by the side of the successors of those 
who, before the dawn of science, taught the highest of which 
man was capable of receiving, thus starting civilization into 
existence, and justly becoming mightier than kings. But the 
time is ftust approaching when they will teach the knowable and 
efficient, and resume their natural position, that of the head of 
tha MMsial or^ganism. Till when, oonfusioxi wUl ^%e^ \ii^\i<;^ 
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day, folly be rampant, ignorance supreme, and snperiEftition and 
demagogism will be rife. The case is as clear as this: — Man 
come into the world ignorant, and of course needs teaching. 
Yet what has been palmed off on man for elective government^ 
confessedly hut represents him. The clergy professedly tecuih him; 
and of course, when they teach him right, as they will soon find 
out that it is immeasurably more for their own advantage to do, 
than it is to teach him wrong, all will be well. The human 
race will, from that point in teaching, rapidly develop into a har- 
moniously regulated organism ; a grand being, or God, to whom 
all the conceivable and desirable will be possibla Each indivi- 
dual will act as freely as do the wheels and springs of a perfect, 
because scientifically and artisticcUly, and harmoniotisly re- 
gulated time-keeper. 

At whatever stage of development caucus-and-ballot-boxism 
takes charge of man, it assumes that he is, in the main, wise 
enough already, that the majority is the fountain-head of both 
wisdom and power; that rulers are legitimately but the servants 
of the ruled What balderdash. 

The only government, except that of despotism or humbug, 
•that man ever has had, now has, or ever can have, was, is and 
must be, under simple ruUu/re, that of science and art — that of 
teaching. 

'* Let me make the people's songs, and I care not who makes 
their laws," said Napoleon. " Let me make the people's cradle- 
hymns, and Sunday-schools catechisms," say I, "and I will 
•defy all the power which can be brought against me to supplant 
me in their government, except by adopting my method'* 

And when the people's cradle-hymns and Sunday school cate- 
•chisms are composed by those who qualify themselves to lead, 
direct, or govern mankind by science and art, and who derive 
human law from the whole body of the knowable, instead of 
from the wild regions of the speculative, and from the arbitrary 
:subjective, the world will be delivered from religious, political, 
social, and moral quackery ; but not till ilien. And to whom- 
soever says " lo /iere," ** h tli^re^* or lo anywhere except to the 
science of sciences and art of arts of how to be free, I say, and 
appeal for my justification, to the entire past, — you are deceived 
or a deceiver. 

If the world was not deluded with the idea that reason and 
free discussion are the only means that are available against 
priestcraft and statecraft, it would long since have discovered 
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and applied the tme remedy, viz.: to seize the citadel of the 
infant mind — of education; and thus institute a religion and 
government of science and art, in place of a religion of mystery 
and a government of despotism and humbug. False religion 
and its correlate — bad government, must be prevented, . What- 
ever religious or governmental notions are hred into man, can 
never to any efficient extent, be got out of him. 

Priestcraft and statecraft, in England and the United States, 
would like nothing better than an assurance, that mankind's 
reformers would henceforth confine their efforts to reason and free 
discussion, and to the furtherance of education on its present plan 
in all ov/r schools and colleges. Priestcraft and statecraft would 
then forever be as safe as would a well regulated army among 
undisciplined savages, who did nothing but find fault with their 
oppressors; and to the various cliques of which savages, the 
regulars would suggest as many various plans for their own (the 
regular's) overthrow, for them (the savages), to discuss over and 
divide upon. 

In one of the most purely monarchical countries in all Europe 
(Grermany) common school and collegiate education prominency 
form one of the government's pet projects. 

In England, where the wheels of the state machinery 
mutually neutralize each other's action, neither monarchs nor 
ecclesiastics can do aught but keep themselves miserably rich, 
and the great body of the people wretchedly poor. 

Free discussion and reason have done what little good in 
church and state affairs it was their function to do, except as 
wUl he hereinafter mentioned; and they are now in both Eng- 
land and the IJnited States, but the safety-valve which prevents 
the boiler of the ecclesiastical steam-engine from bursting; and 
secures political despotism, swindling, and corruption, from 
having to do anything but change hands. 

Reason and free discussion are now the fifth wheel of the car 
of progress, whose useless noise and comparatively singular 
appearance diverts attention from the slow; nay, backward 
movement, of the other four wheels, and thus prevents any 
change for the better being made. 

If, on the continent of Europe, monarchs and the Pope forbid 
political and religious free discussion, it is not because they are 
afraid that the first will lead to liberty, or the second to practi- 
cal wisdom. They are perfectly aware that free talking but 
disturbs political and religious afiairs; and 'would only ^^\aAi^ 
6 
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themselves who are well seated in, and have grown £at on, 
religious and political abufee, to make way for an nngorged 
shoal of political and ecclesiastical leeches. 

Passing lightly over the pitiable trash which in the United 
States more than in any other country is palmed off on the 
multitude for knowledge, look at our higher literature. ' See 
how it truckles to the low, and narrow, and unscientific views 
which covfessedhj had their rise when man was a mere savage. 
Where, throughout the United States, is the magazine which 
has the liberal and independent tone of the Westminster Re- 
view, which hails from the capital of monarchy-governed and 
confessedly church-taxed England? The most independent 
magazine of which the United States can boast, is the "Atlantic 
Monthly;" but I have strong misgivings as to whether they 
whose monied interests are staked in it will thank me, or would 
thank any one, for such praise. 

But the orthodox clergy are already, owing almost wholly to 
what mere fractional science and art have done, the laughing- 
stock of nearly the entire scientific world, and the head-clfrgy 
are writhing under the tortures of self -contempt, in such agony, 
that the main drift of their preaching is to try, without arousing 
their dupes, to let the knowing ones (whom curiosity, interest, 
or a desperate attempt to dispel Sabbatical ennui may have 
brought into their congregations) see that they are not the fools 
which they, for bread and butter's sake, pretend to be. 

The following extract from a letter of Baron Humboldt to 
his friend Varnhagen Von Ense, is a fair sample of the contempt 
in which the apostles of mystery are held by men of science : 

Bkblin, March 91, 184t. 

My dear friend, so happily restored to me ! It is a source of 
infinite joy to me to learn, from your exquisite letter, that the 
really very delightful society of the Princess's has benefited 
you physically, and therefore, as I should say, in my criminal 
materialism, mentally also. Such a society, blown together 
chiefly from the same fashionable world of Berb'n (somewhat 
flat and stale), immediately takes a new shape in the house of 
Princess Pueckler. It is like the spirit which should breathe 
life into the state ; the material seems ennobled. 

I still retain your "Christliche Glaubenslehre," [a celebrated 
work on the Christian Dogma, by Dr. David Friedrich Strauss] 
I who long ago in Potsdam, was so delighted with Strauss's 
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Life of the Saviour.* One leams from it not only what he 
does not believe, which is less new to me, but rather what kind 
of things have been believed and laught by those black coats 
(parsons) who know how to enslave mankind anew, yea, who 
are putting on the armour of their former adversaries. 

But a still more encouraging aspect of the case is, that a 
knowledge- of the great truth is rapidly spreading, that all in 
the human connection is a vast material orga^iism, the possible 
modifications of which are indicated by the organ of its highest 
consciousness, — ^man; and that the whole family of man is a 
grand social organism (however, as yet, unjointed), the well- 
being of every part of which, is iudesjjensable to that of every 
other part. But more of this, shortly. 

Mr. Paine suffered greatly during his Isst illness (his disease 
being dropsy, attended with cough and constant vomiting), yet 
his mental faculties remained unimpaired to the last. On the 
8th of June, 1809, about nine o'clock in the forenoon, he ex- 
pired, almost without a struggle. 

I have, as the reader has seen, noticed some of the little 
foibles and eccentricities of Mr. Paine; not, however, that they 
were of any account, but simply 3?ecause they attest that he was 
not superhumanly perfect; that he was not that ridiculous cross 
between man and " God,^' which the biographers of Washington 
have placed him in the position of appearing to he. 

Lovers are sure to have their petty quarrels, else they would 
be indifferent to each other; and when prejudice shall be done 
away with, mankind will love Thomas Paine none the less for 
the human frailties which were just suflicient to show that he 
belonged to human nature. 

To-day after Mr. Paine's death, his remains were taken to 
New Rochelle, attended by a few friends, and there buried on 
his farm; and a plain stone was erected, with the following in- 
scription: — 

THOMAS PAINE, 

AUTHOR OP "COMMON SENSE." 

Died Jtme 8, 1809, aged aeventy-two years and Jive months. 
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Mr. William Corbett afterward removed the bones of Mr. 
Paine to England. 

In 1839, through the exertions of a few friends of theHberal 
cause, among whom Mr. G. Vale was very active, a neat monu- 
ment was erected over the grave of Mr. Paine. Mr. Frazee, 
an eminent artist, generously volunteered to do the sculpture. 
This monument cost about thirteen hundred dollars. On it is 
carved a representation of the head of Mr. Paine, undemeath 
which is this inscription: — 

THOMAS PAINE, 

AUTHOR OP 

"COMMON SENSK" 

Header, did it ever occur to you, that all the crimes which an 
individual can commit, are in reality summed up in the word 
misfortune ? Such is the fact. Society, therefore, not altogether 
without reason, however regardless of justice, considers nothing 
more disgraceful than misfortune; and hence it is, that of all the 
slandera got up to injure the reputation of Mr. Paine, and thus 
prevent his influence, none have been more industriously circu- 
lated, and none have proved ftiore successful, than those which 
represented him as being in extreme poverty. Without further 
remark, therefore, I shall call your attention to 

THE WILL OF THOMAS PAINE. 

The People of tlie State of New York, by the Grace of God, Free 
and T)idependent, to all to whom tliese presents s/iall come or 
may concern. Send Greeting: 

Know ye that the annexed is a true copy of the will of 
Thomas Paine, deceased, as recorded in the office of our sur- 
rogate, in and for the city and county of New York. In tes- 
timony whereof, we have caused the seal of office of our said 
surrogate to be hereunto affixed. Witness, Silvanus Miller, 
Esq., surrogate of said county, at the city of New York, the 
twelfth day of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and nine, and of our independence the thirty-fourth. 

Silvanus IVJIiller. 

published by Calvin Blanchard. The translation is by Marian Evans, the 
accomplished authoress of **Adam Bede,"and is pronounced by Strauw him- 
■elf to be most elegantly done and perfectly correct. 
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The last will and testament of me, the subscriber, Thomas 
Paine, reposing confidence in my Creator God, and in no other 
being, for I know of no other, nor believe in any other, I, 
[ Thomas Paine, of the State of New York, author of the work 
r entitled "Common Sense," written in Philadelphia, in 1 75, and 
published in that city the beginning of January, 1776, which 
awaked America to a Declaration of Independence, on the fourth 
of July following, which was as fast as the work could spread 
through such an extensive country ; author also of the several 
numbers of the "American Crisis," thirteen in all, published 
occasionally during the progress of the revolutionary war — the 
last is on the peace ; author also of the "Rights of Man," parts 
the first and second, written and published in London, in 1791 
and 1792 ; author also of a work on religion, "Age of Reason," 
parts the first and second. N.B. I have a third part by me in 
manuscript, and an answer to the Bishop of Landaff ; author 
also of a work, lately published, entitled "Examination of the 
passages in the New Testament quoted from the Old, and called 
prophesies concerning Jesus Chrisf," and showing that there are 
no prophecies of any such pef son ; author also of several other 
works not here enuimerated — "Dissertations on the first Princi- 
ples of Government," — "Decline and Fall of the English System 
of Finance," — "Agrarian Justice," etc., etc., make this my last 
will and testament, that is to say : I give and bequeath to my 
executors hereinafter appointed, Walter Morton and Thomas 
Addis Emmet, thirty shares I hold in the New York Phoenix 
Insurance Company, which cost me 1470 dollars, they are worth 
now upward of 1500 dollars, and all my moveable effects, and 
also the money that may be in my trunk or elsewere at the time 
of my decease, paying thereout the expenses of my funeral, in 
trust as to the said shares, moveables, and money, for Margaret 
Brazier Bonneville, wife of Nichols Bonneville, of Paris, for her 
own sole and seperate use, and at her own disposal, notwith- 
standing her coverture. As to my farm in New Bochelle, I 
give, devise, and bequeath the same to my said executors, 
Walter Morton and Tfliomas Addis Emmet, and to the survivor 
of them, his heirs and assigns for ever, in trust, nevertheless, to 
sell and dispose of the north side thereof, now in the occupation 
of Andrew A. Dean, beginning at the west end of the orchard 
and running in a line with the land sold to — Coles, to the end 
of the farm, and to apply the money arising from such sale as 
bereiufkftef 4i^9^ I giv© to my friends, Walter Mox^ii^ o\ 
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che New Tork Phoenix Insurance Company, and Thomas Addis 
Emmet, counsellor-at-law, late of Ireland, two hundred dollars 
dach, and one hundred dollars to Mrs. Palmer, widow of Ellhu 
Palmer, late of New York, to be paid out of the money arising 
from said sale, and I give the remainder of the money arising 
from that sale, one half thereof to Clio Hickman, of High or 
Upper Mary-la-bone street, London, and the other half to 
Nicholas Bonneville of Paris, husband of Margaret B. Bonne- 
ville aforesaid : and as to the south part of the said farm, con- 
taining upward of one hundred acres, in trust, to rent out the 
same or otherwise put it to profit, as shall be found most advis- 
adle, and to pay the rents and profits thereof to the said Mar- 
garet B. Bonneville, in trust for her childem. Benjamin 
Bonneville and Thomas Bonneville, their education and main- 
tenance, until they come to the age of twenty-one years, in 
order that she may bring them well up, give them good and 
useful learning, and instruct them in their duty to God, and the 
practice of morality, the rent of the land or the interest of the 
money for which it may be sold, as hereinafter mentioned, to be 
employed in their education. And after the youngest of the 
said children shall have arrived at the age of twenty-one years, 
in further trust to convey the same to the said children share 
and share alike in fee simple. But if it shall be thought advis- 
able by my executors and executrix, or the survivor or survivors 
of them, at any time before the youngest of the said children 
shall come of age, to sell and dispose of the said south side of 
the said farm, in that case I hereby authorize and empower my 
said executors to sell and dispose of the same, and I direct that 
the money arising from such sale be put into stock, either in the 
United States bank stock or New York Phoenix Insurance 
company stock, the interest or dividends thereof to be applied 
as is already directed, for the education and maintenance of the 
said children : and the principal to be transferred to the said 
children or the survivor of them on his or their coming of age. 
I know not if the society of people called Quakers admit a 
person to be buried in their burymg-ground, who does not be- 
long to their society, but if they do, or will admit me, I would 
prefer being buried there, my father belonged to that profession, 
and I was partly brought up in it. But if it is not consistent 
with their rules to do this, I desire to be buried on my farm at 
New Rochelle. The place were I am to be buried to be a square 
of twelve feet} to be ei^clo8e4 with rows of trees, j^d a stone or 
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post and railed fence, with a head-stone with mjr name and age 
engraved upon it, author of "Common Sensa" I nominate, 
constitute, and appoint Walter Morton, of the New York Phoe- 
nix Insurance company, and Thomas Addis Emmet, counsellor- 
at-law, late of Ireland, and Margaret B. Bonneville my executors 
and executrix to this my last will and testament, requesting 
them the said Walter Morton and Thomas Addis Emmet, that 
they will give what assistance they conveniently can to Mrs. 
Bonneville, and see that the children be well brought up. Thus 
placing confidence in their friendship, I herewith take my final 
leave of them and of the world. I have lived an honest and 
useful life to mankind; my time has been spent in doing good; 
and I die in perfect composure and resignation to the wiU of my 
Creator God. Dated this eighteenth day of January, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and nine, and I have also 
signed my name to the other sheet of this will in testimony of 
its being a part thereol 

Thomas Paike. (l.s.) 

Signed, sealed, and published and declared by the testator, in 
our presence, who, at his request, and in the presence of each 
other, have set our names as witnesses thereto, the words 
^'published and declared*' first interlined. 

William Keese, 
James AKOEviENy 
Co&NELius Hydeb, 
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CONCLUDING APPLICATION. 



I HAYB now, 80 far as I can dificoyer, recorded all the facts 
in relation to Thomas Paine, with which the public have any 
•oncem. I have even repeated some things (under protest, be 
it remembered) with which the public have no business what- 
ever. 

But the most important part of the task which, on reference 
to my title-page, it will be perceived that I undertook, remains 
to be completed. 

Everyone will unquestionably draw their own conclusion 
from fact^ or what they consider such. But I assure all whom 
it may concern, that I should not consider myself justified in 
troubling them with my views on matters of the vast impor- 
tance of religion or highest law, and government or social science, 
had I not devoted to these subjects long years of assiduous pre- 
paration; had I not, rightly or wrongly, systemized facts ; even 
now, I do so with a full consciousness of my need of vastly more 
light. 

Facts, separately considered, are but the unconnected links of 
a chain; truth is the chain itself. Facts, in themselves, are 
worth nothing; it is only the truths that are deducible from 
them through their systemization that is of use. Brick, and 
mortar, and beams, are facts; entirely useless, however, until 
systemized into an edifice. Every man's life is a fact, but the 
lives of such men as Rousseau, Paine, Cointe, Luther, and 
Fourier, are sublime truths which are to help to give to the lives 
of the individuals of our race, all that can be conceived of even 
^^eternaV^ value. 

Strictly speaking, all authors are, like Paine, and Rousseau, 
and Comte, heroes. But those writers who merely revamp, or 
polish up old, worn out ideas, and then sell them back again 
to those from whom they stole, or borrowed, or begged them, 
are no more authors than they are manufactures who steal, 
borrow, beg, or buy for next to nothing, old hats, iron them over, 
and sell them back for new to their former owners, who ii; their 
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delight to find how truly they fit their heads, do not suspect the 
cheat. It's a somewhat difficult thing to make new hats tit 
heads. It's a Herculean task to make new ideas fit them. It's 
next to impossible to make new hahita fit mankind. 

The American Revolution, of which Paine was the " author 
hero," and the French Revolution, of which Rousseau was the 
great mover, were, as I trust we have already seen, but closely 
connected incidents in the grand Revolution which began with 
man's instinctive antagonism to all which stands in the way of 
the perfect liberty which nature has, by one and the same act, 
given him both the desire for, and the assurance of. 

All which exists or has taken place, is connected with all 
which ever has existed, or will exist or take place ; and unless 
the historian shows that connection, so far as it has a percejh 
tible practical bearing history becomes but a mere collection of 
curious, and otherwise barren details. 

I have before directed the attention of the reader to the fact, 
that whoever penned the Declaration of our National Indep^n- 
dance, must have well studied Rousseau's " Contrat Social." 

The Rev. Dr. Smith, in his " Divine Drama of History and 
Civilization," speaks thus of the relation of Rousseau to his 
time: — 

" Rousseau was the avenging spirit of the Evangelical Pro- 
tastants whom monarchical France had massacred or banished. 
He had the blood and the soul of the Presbyterian in him; but 
he was drunk with vengeance, and he had, according to his own 
confession, imbibed with his mother's milk the hatred of kings, 
and nourished that hate and kept it warm. He declared that 
though man was bom free he was everywhere in chains. Be- 
ing gifted with great eloquence, he delighted his readers. He 
realized the government of the people and became the soul of 
the Revolution." 

" Twelve hundred human individuals," says Thomas Carlyle, 
" with the Gospel of Jean Jacques Rousseau in their pocket, 
congregating in the name of twenty-five millions, with full as- 
surance of faith, to * make the Constitution :' such sight, the 
acme and main product of the eighteenth century, our World 
can witness only once. For time is rich in wonders, in mon- 
strosities most rich; and is observed never to repeat himself or 
any of his Gospels: — surely least of all this Gospel according to 
Jean Jacques. Once it was right and indispensable, since sucl^ 
bi^ beconie tbe belief of man^ but once also is enoxx^K*' 
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"They haye made the Ckmstitation, these Twelve Hundred 
Jeftn-Jacques Evangelists." 

'* A new Fifth Evangelist, Jean-Jacques, calling on men to 
amend each the wJiole worlds wicked existence, and be saved by 
making the Constitution." 

Thomas Carlyle in innumerable other cases speaks most lov- 
ingly of ** Poor Jean Jacques." In an elaborate critical estimate 
of Rousseau and the men of the eighteenth century, he says: 
** Hovering in the distance with use — struck minatory air-stern- 
beckoning, comes Rousseau. Poor Jean- Jaques ! Alternately 
deified and cast to the dogs: a deep-minded, high-minded, even 
noble, yet woefully misarranged mortal, with all the misforma- 
tions of nature intensified to the verge of madness by unfavor- 
able Fortune. A lonely man; his life a long soliloquy? The 
wandering Tiresias of his time; — in whom, however, did lie 
prophetic meaning, such as none of the others offer. His true 
character, with its lofty aspirings and poor performings; and 
how the spirit of the man worked so wildly like celestial fire in 
a thick, dark element of chaos, and shot forth efherial radiance, 
all piercing lightning, yet could not illuminate, was quenched 
and did not conquer; this, with what lies in it, may now be 
pretty accurately appreciated," etc. 

The world-famous " Confessions " of Rousseau have also 
powerfully stimulated revolt against the most despotic of tyran- 
nies that ever enchained the human race. No romance was 
ever half so interesting. With resistless power their author 
compels us to himself. Every page chains the reader with 
electric fascination. With absorbing interest we follow him in 
every step of his strange sad life. Not a scene in the " Confes- 
sions " but what has formed the subject for a master piece by 
some great artist. Rousseau was one of those men whose fame 
the world has taken into its own hands. One of those big- 
hearted, truth-loving, high-aspiring, yet sad-fated, stumbling 
men, whose sufferings have been made up for by an eternal 
meed of tenderness and love. He has been taken into the heart 
of mankind. 

Perhaps nothing could more markedly manifest the place 
Jean Jacques holds in the heart of the world than the love and 
reverence which have been lavished on him by all the high- 
souled poets and writers in every land since his day. Goethe, 
Schiller, Jean Paul, Shelley, Brougham, Byron, Carlyle, Tenny- 
son^ etc., ^tc, AU that is fresh and lofty and spiritual in the 
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mw French school of Poetry and literature, is distinctly trace- 
able to Kousseau. Bemadin de Saint Pierre, Mad. de Stael, 
Chateaubriand, Lamartine, eta, etc., were suscessively formed 
under his influence, and adoringly worshipped him as tlieir 
master. Thomas Carlyle, in a conversation with Emerson (.s<»e 
English Traits, p. 22), while speaking of the men who had in 
ilueaced the fonnation of his character, declared that Rousseau's 
" Confessions " had discovered to him tJuit he (Carlyle) was not 
a dtmce. 

R. W. Emerson, too, speaks of " The Confessions " as a book 
80 important in literature^ tluU it wa4S well worth while to trans- 
late, . . its courage and precision of t1u>ught toill keep it good," 

And the high-souled Schiller hymns Eousseau thus : 

" Hail grave of Koussean ! here thy troubles cease 1 
Thy life one search for freedom and for peAoe : 
Thee peace and freedom life did ne'er allow : 
Thy search is ended, and thou find'st them now I 
Wh^ will the old wound scar ! In the dark age 
Perish'd the wise. Light comes — ^how fared the eagiif 
The same in darkness or in light his fate, 
Time brings no mercy^ to the bigot's hate ! 
Socrates charmed philosophy to dwell 
On earth ; by false philosopners he fell : 
In Rousseau Christians marked their victim — ^when 
Rousseau endeavored to make Christians men ! " 

Reader, please to skip the next six paragraphs, unless you 
can pardon a digression (and I must confess to have given you 
some exercise in that respect already), and unlesB you further- 
more love liberty, justice, and eqtuil rights, not as things to be 
merely talked about, sung about, and " fought, bled and died " 
about, but as practical realities. 

In a state of bliss in perfect contrast with what genewiLly 
passes for married life, Kousseau spent several years with 
Madam De Warens; a lady of noble birth, who was in comfort- 
able circumstances, enjoying a pension from Victor Amadeus, 
king of Sardinia. She was the wife of a man with whom she 
could not live happily, and from whom she therefore separated. 
Rousseau, in his "Confessions," thus describes her: "All who 
loved her, loved each other. Jealousy and rivalry themselves 
yielded to the dominant sentiment she inspired; and I never 
saw any of those who surrounded her, entertain the slightest 
ill-will towards each other." "I hazard the assertion, that if Soc- 
mtes could esteem Aspasia, he would have respected Madam de 
WwW9t" " I^t my reader," continues tlv9 ewmoted ^\i\io^ 
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ph«r, "pause, a moment at this eulogy; and if he has in his 
mind's eye any other woman of whom he can say this much, let 
him, OS he values his life's repose, cleave to her, we're she, for 
the rest, the lowest of drabs." 

Aiter eight years of bliss with Madam de Warens, that lady's 
taste, though not her affections, changed! E.ousseau, also wish- 
ing to visit Paris, they parted in perfect friendship. At Paris, 
Ilosseau resumed the free-love connection with Therese Le Vas- 
ueur, a young girl of small accomplishments, but of a most ami- 
able disposition. Some of the highest nobles in France (in- 
cluding the king and queen) did not disdain to treat her with 
marked respect; and after Rousseau's death, the government of 
France pensioned Therese, instead of letting her die of hunger, 
as the government of England, to its eternal disgrace, suffered 
Lady Hamilton, the mistress of Lord Nelson, to do, although 
to that accomplished Lady and to her influence and shrewd 
management at the court of Naples, England owes the victory 
of Trafalgar. One morning, whilst the king and'his ministers 
lay snoring, she managed to obtain from her intimate friend the 
queen, a permit for her gallant free-lover, Nelson, to water his 
fleet at Naples ; but for which, he could not have pursued and 
conquered the French at Trafalgar. His last request of the 
country for whose cause he was dying, was, — ** Take care of my 
dear Lady Hamilton." 

Yet England was too " virtuous " to prevent Lady Hamilton 
from depending on the charity of a poor French washer-woman ; 
and from having, at last, to starve to death, in a garret, in the 
capital of the nation whose navy had been almost destroyed 
through her management and her lover's bravery. " Virtue " 
and " piety " readily accept the services of those they impudently 
style "vicious" and "profane,* but generally consider it very 
scandalous to reward them. 

Some of the most " virtuous " citizens in every country in 
Christendom do not hesitate to eat the bread and wear the 
clothes purchased with the rent of those curses inseparable 
from present social institutions, — prostitution dens; and 
churches and missionaries, draw large revenues from these 
^* necessary evils " as they are cantingly called. Necessary evils? 
If there is a " sin" which a, just " God" could punish, it is that 
of admitting that there exists " necessary evils;" for this " sin" 
is a mo6t efficiwit prolong of the daupiation of tl^e hmnf^p 
V9m^ 
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Bnt England did build montunesitB to Nelson, and he lias had 
all the honor of the victory of Trafalgar. Why did not Lady 
Hamilton oome in for a share of that honor? In addition to 
what we have seen she did to procure that victory, can any 
gallant man doubt, that her charms were the main stimulus of 
Nelson's courage ? What dangers would not a man that was a 
man brave, in order to swell with delight, admiration, SAidjiist 
ajyprovcd, the heart of her whom he adored, and who freely- 
hied him f 

Reader, did you ever ask yourself why it is that gallant men 
(and almost all notable men are gallant) are applauded in high 
society, and are comparatively little blamed or frowned upon 
among the million ? Surely, gallantry in woman is really no 
more " vicious " than it is in man; it is simply because, owing 
to ignorance with respect to the regvlation of love affairs^ it is 
more inconvenient that it is more discountenanced . It is because 
women have to be, under present institutions, considered as cliat- 
teU; as articles of hvxury; which no man wants to be at the ex- 
pense of, except for his own pleasure, of c&itrse. But for ignor- 
ance of how to fully gratify every natural desire, there would be 
no such words as either virttie or vice in the dictionary ; and how- 
ever amiable it is for people to forbear to gratify themselves in 
any respect, at the expense of others, still, we should constantly 
bear in mind that all the honor that has ever been bestowed on 
" virtue " and self-denial, is primarily due to ignorance and pov- 
erty; to ignorance of how to create the means whereby to dispense 
with " virtue," self-denial, ay, and even that most virtuous of all 
the virtues, — charity; to ignorance of how to develop, modify, and 
combine the substantial, till desire is but the measure of fulfill- 
ment — tiU to will is but the precursor of to lutve. 

Human progress is generaUy divisable into three ages : — the 
age of mystery, l^e age of reason, and the age of practical science 
and art. These answer to the theological, the critical and the 
positive stages of the Grand Revolution just alluded to; of 
which revolution, the "author hero" was Auguste Comte. 

^lousseau and Paine had their forerunner in Martin Luther; 
Comte's John Baptist was Charles Fourier. 

To Martin Luther and Charles Fourier, mankind are almost 
as much indebted, as to those for whom these prepared the 
way. 

Fourier was far more in advance of his time than was Lu- 
ther; still, Luther's step was much the moat perUoxiE to kvcoAoikL 
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Wlioever can look on the picture HE saw it in the DnsBeldorf 
Gallery! of Luther at the Diet of Worms, with dry eyes, with- 
out feeling an admiration near akin to adoration for 7^ Man 
who would go where the cause of liberty called him, " though 
there should be there as many devils as tiles on the roofs," must 
be made of sterner stuff than I am. 

Look oi( that incarnation of bravery. See how undaunted 
that single representative of the cause of the human race 
stands, ami.ist the terrible array of princes and bishops. There 
were six hundred of them ; headed by the Emperor himself. 

As fearl'^'^sly as Paine first opeuly pronounced those trea- 
sonable words — " American Independence," Luther has dared 
to burn the Pope's bull, even when there was not a crowned 
head in all Christendom but trembled at that awful document. 
Sui^ly the heart that warms for Ppine must glow for Luther. 
Materialist though I am, I do reveren'^e that brave monk. 
Had the Elector of Saxony been the most absolute monarch 
that ever reigned ; and had the Landgrave of Hesse taken as 
many wives* and concubines afi the wisest man, in Jehovah's 
estimation, that ever was or ever will bo, is said to have had, 
these princes would nevertheless deserve the eternal gratitude 
of mankind, for the protection they afibrded to the great apos- 
tle of reform, but for the division^ in the ranks of despotism, 
which he created, a Ilousseau and a Paine could not so soon 
have preached liberty , nor could a Fourier and a Comte as yet 
have indicated how to put it into practice. 

To the zeal and liberality of Mr. Albert Brisbane, and to 
the scholarship of Mr. Henry Clapp, Jr., are English readers 
indebted for an introduction to Fourier's great work, "The 
Social Destiny of Man."t And the same class of readers are 
similarly indebted to Mr. Lombe and Miss Harriet MartineauJ 

♦ " All the theologians of Wittemberg assembled to draw up an answer 
[to the Landgrave's petition to be allowed to have two wives], and the result 
was a compromise. He was allowed a double marriage, on condition that 
his second wife should not be publicly recognized." 

" If, nevertheless, your highness is fully resolved to take a second wife, 
we are of opinion that the marriage should be secret. " 

" Given at Wittemberg, after the festival of St. Nicholas, 1539, — Martin 
Luther, Philip Melancthon, Martin Bucer, Antony Corvin, Adam, John 
Lening, Justin Wintfert, Dionisius Melanther." — Michelet's "Life of 
Luther." 

+ Published by Calvin Blanchard. 

X Between whom and Mr. Atkinson, there took place that admirable 
correspondence o- he subject of the "Laws of Man's Nature and Develop- 
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(the latter aided by Frofewor Nichol) for being enabled to 
acquaint themselyes with "The Poeitive Philosophy of Augoste 
Comte."* 

These great works are carrying on a constriuHive, and there- 
fore noibeleee and unostentatious revolution; tliey do not (par- 
ticularly the latter) appeal to the common understaDdirg, and 
the masses will know but little about them, until they feel 
their beneficient effects. But the keen observer and the social 
artist perceive that they have already given a new tone to all 
the higher literature of Western Europe, and even, to some 
extent) to that of the United States. 

'Tis strange that they who are capacitated to ilmik truth, 
should so generally have made the unfortunate blunder of not 
seeing that by the masses, truth of any great degree of oona- 
plexity can only he felt Their religion is addressed almost 
wholly to their feeling. Their knock-down argument to all 
opposition, is, ^^ I feel it to be trrie" A more unreasonable 
scheme never emanated from Bedlam, than that of plying the 
masses with reason, on subjects so complicated as are religion 
and sociology. Has not the experiment uniformly proven the 
truth of what I here assert 1 E.eason is, of course, connected 
with everything which a sane person voluntarily does or thinks 
of. It is connected with the construction of the steam engine ; 
and should be similarly and only similarly connected with 
social architecture. 

Numerous experiments to which the name of Fourier has 
been attached, have failed. But there was not one of them 
which bore the most distant resemblance to the system of the 
great master, whose name they so over-zealously and rashly 
appropriated. 

A very successful trial of the household economies of Fourier 
has been going on in New York for the last three years, under 
the management of Mr. E. F. Underbill. His " Cosmopolitan 
Hotel** comprises four elegant five story brown stone front 
houses, situated in the most fashionable part of Fourteenth- 
street. 

The world has been prevented from becoming acquainted 
with Fourier's magnificent discoveries in social architecture, 
mainly through the agency of the blackest and most impudent 

ment.** republished in a neat volxune by Mr. J. P. Menduni, puUiflber of 
the "Boston Investigator.** 

* Published by Galnn Blanohard. 
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ialsehood ever uttered. Fourier's system has been denoimoed 
as communism ; whereas it is the very opposite of that. Our 
present social hod^e-podge is Skidmoreism itself, when com- 
pared with the system of which " The Social Destiny of Man," 
not vithstanding its incidental and non-essential errors, is a 
bold and true outline. Next in importance to the discoveries 
of Comte, are Fourier's with respect to the human passions, 
and with respect to the equitable adjustment of the claims of 
labor, skill, and capital. 

But Fourier's system was, so to speak, the edifice in advance 
of the foundation on which alone it could stand. Real liberty, 
substantial happiness, and practical goodness, must have a 
material basis.. That basis has been furnished by Auguste 
Comte. 

Mr. Lewes, in his " Biographical History of Philosophy,"* 
aays: "Comte is the Bacon of the nineteenth century. Like 
Bacon, he fully sees the cause of our intellectual anarchy, and 
also sees the cure. We have no hesitation in recording our 
conviction that the " Course de Philosophic Positive " is the 
greatest work of our century, and will form one of the mighty 
landmarks in the history of opinion. No one before him ever 
dreamed of treating social problems otherwise than upon theo- 
logical or metaphysical methods. He first showed how possi- 
ble — nay, how imperative — it was that social questions should 
be treated on the same footing with all other scientific ques- 
tions." 

And Mill, in his " System of Logic,"t speaks thus of " The 
Positive Philosophy : '^ — "A work which only requires to be 
better known, to place its author in the very highest class of 
European thinkers. ... A sociological system widely 
removed from the vague and conjectural character of all for- 
mer attempts, and worthy to take its place, at last, among 
established sciences. ... A work which I hold to be far 
the greatest yet produced in the Philosophy of the Sciences. 
. . . He (Comte) may truly be said to have created the 
philosophy of the higher mathematics. . . . Whose view 
of the philosophy of classification is the most erudite with 
which I am acquainted. . . . His works are the only 
source to which the reader can resort for a practical exemplifi- 

# This work should be in the possession of every scienllfio lover of liberty. 
It is published by D. Appleton & Co. 

t Fubliihed by Harper & Brothens, 
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cation of the study of social phenomena on the trae principles 
of the Historical Method. Of that method I do not hesitate to 
pronounce them a modeL" 

" Clearness and depth, comprehensiveness and precision hare 
never, probably, been so remarkably united as in Auguste 
Comte," says Professor Gillespie, of TJnion College, New York. 

The following extracts from an article (understood to be by 
Sir David Brewster) which appeared in the " Edinburgh Re- 
view,'' will also give some further idea of the aim and charac- 
ter of "The Positive Philosophy:" 

" A work of profound science, marked with great acuteness 
of reasoning, and conspicuous for the highest attributes of in- 
tellectual power. It comprehends Mathematics, Astronobht, 
Physics, and Chemistry, or the sciences of Inorganic Bodies ; 
and Physiology, and Social Physics, or the sciences of Orgcmic 
Bodies. 

"Under the head of Social Physics the author treats of 
the general structure of human societies, of the fundamental 
natural law of the development of the human species, and of 
the progress of civilization. This last Section is sub-divided 
into three heads — the Theological Epoch, the Metaphysical 
Epoch, and the Positive Epoch — ^the first of these embracing 
Fetishism, Polytheism, and Monotheism." 

Referring to the Astronomical part of the work, the Reviewer 
says, " We could have wished to place before our readers some 
specimens of our author's manner of treating these difficult 
and deeply interesting topics — of his simple, yet powerful 
eloquence — of his enthusiastic admiration. of intellectual super- 
iority — of his accuracy as a historian, his honesty as a judge, 
and of his absolute freedom from all personal and national 
feelings." 

But the mental effort which produced the " Positive Philoso- 
phy " was too much for the brain of any one man to make with 
impunity, as the subsequent writings of the great positivist 
show. With respect to these, aud particularly to Comte's 
" Positive Religion," Mr. Lewes very considerately remarks, — 
"let us draw a veil over them;" and I, who have made Comte 
a study, will add, that any other view than this, with respect 
to the writings which Comte sent forth to the world after the 
" Positive Plulosophy," is most ur just. 

The clergy are at length aware that the slander and abuse 
which they have bellowed foi:th from the pulpit against P^Axvft, 
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have advertiBed his works more effectually than ten par «ent. o£ 
their own salaries could have done through the newspapers; 
and hence the profound silence which they maintain with re- 
spect to the personality of Comte, and to the name of " The 
Positive Philosophy" Priests know that the world's old religion 
is dead; but they mean to prolong its decay to the utmost, in 
order to feed, like carrion crows, on its rotten carcass; they 
therefore take every precaution against having it stirred up. 

Observe in what general terms the " black coats," as Hum- 
boldt styles the parsons, denounce the materialism with which 
aH the high talent of the age in which we Hve is imbued. 
Gniey do not wish to let their dupes know that such men as 
Humboldt and Comte did not believe in the existence of the 
extra-almighty pedant whom they seat on the throne of the 
universe. 

We have already seen that the author of "Cosmos''* not 
only held superstition and its ministers in as utter contempt as 
as did he who wrote " The Age of Eeason," but that he was 
furthermore a thorough materialist; and the author of " The 
Positive Philosophy" has mathematically annihilated a God 
who can have no practical existence to man, together with the 
supposed foundation of a faith, the further teaching of which 
can but hold human perfection in abeyance. Yet the aristoc- 
racy of Europe were proud of the companionship of Humboldt, 
and emperors and kings presented him with testimonials of 
their high regard. 

As to Auguste Comte, it is rumored that the Emperor 
Napoleon III. held frequent conferences with him; and the 
encouragement which that monarch is giving to men of science 
is matter of public notoriety. 

But how does " The Model Republic" compare with monarch- 
ical Europe in these vitally important matters? Is not the 
noise which, in the United States, is made about freedom, ac 
hollow as is the din with which our loud-belled ohurches call 
their congregations to the worship of him who they neverthe 
less say enjoined secret devotion ? 

In a country where no throned sovereign bears sway, where 
no crowned pope sends forth his bull forbidding the offices oi 
human kindness to be extended to those who have incurred hij 
displeasure, what dread tyrant willed that Thomas Paine should 
be shunned by many of his illustrious compeers; — that Ids 

* EepoblUhed by Meeam. Hacper & Brotfaere. 
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bones should be refused a resting place beside those of even the 
least persecuting and vindictive of all the Christian sects; that 
his name should be almost left out of the history of the glorious 
deeds which his inspiration caused to be performed, and even 
to this day, be held in utter abhorrence by nearly all those for 
whose welfare his life and splendid talents were so cheerfully 
devoted 1 Who is that tyrant ? 

"Priestcraft!" readily answer they who zealously advocate 
popular free discussion, and an appeal to popular opinion, as a 
means of finding out how to deal with those most important 
and complicated of all affairs, — ^religion and government. 
"Priestcraft 1" they exclaim; as they lavish their carefully 
unsystemized sociological yocte, their critical expositions, and 
their logical deductions, upon the horrified, astounded and 
enraged, but not at all edified multitude. 

Well, my friends, between you and me, I must acknowledge 
that you have slapped that tyrant's prime minister fall in the 
face. Try it again. But first gather up your pearls, lest the 
many before whom you have indiscriminately cant them, and 
who want something of which they can make a far more prac- 
tical and satisfactoi'y use, turn upon and "rend you." 
. " Ignorance ! of course we know that priestcraft thrives on 1 
I ignorance. Ignorance is that tyrant;" methinks T hear you^ 
\ further answer. 

Yes, my friends, ignorance is that tyrant. But still, the 
most important, and by far most difficult question remains 
unanswered. He is not ignorance of the fact that the Bible is 
of human origin. The Bible is but one of the weather-cocks 
which tell which way the wind of popular folly blows. The 
Koran is another, and so is the Book of Mormon. And they 
are all rather useful than otherwise, as they furnish sugges- 
tions as to the course to be pursued by scientific and artistic 
reformers. He is not ignorance with respect to reading, writ- 
hig, geography, grammar, arithmetic, Greek, Latin; in short, 
he is not ignorance of anything which has hitherto been taught 
or thought of in any school or college. 

" I'll tell you what lie is ignorance of, presently ; and, at the 
same time, I will demonstrate how to liberate man from his 
despotism, and rescue the memory of Thomas Paine from the 
reproach which has been so unjustly, so blindly, or else so un- 
intentionally heaped ^ipon it. 
Are such rights as English ConstitutionaliEin caxi \gLN^ ^^qa 
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worth oontendkig for ? Independence is the only measure that 
ecm be of any avail; substantially said Thomas Paine to those 
more cautious rebels who, at the commencement of *'the times 
that tried men's Lonls," were glooming over the miserable effects 
which half measures had produced. 

Are such shams of rights as caucus-and-baUot-boxism can 
give us, worth spending any more time, and money, and agita- 
tion upon? I ask, and appeal to what has been most lyingly 
named free government in Greece, Kome, England, Venice, 
France, the United States, and wherever else it has been at- 
tempted to make permanent the crisis stage of progress which 
marks the departure from monarchy. No, my fnends^ Art- 
Liberty alone, can be of any a^ail. 

Art-Liberty may now sound as strange as did American Li- 
dependence when first pronounced by Thomas Paine; ay, and 
as treasonable, too. Still, I repeat, nothing short of Art- 
Liberty can prevent the freedom-experiment which Paine so 
powerfully incited, from failing in the United States, as badly 
as it has in every other country where^it has been tried. 

How far short of such failure is that experiment now ? when 
statesmen, and philosophers, ay, and philanthropists, are 
seriously discussing the question, whether "free-laborers" or 
" slaves " have the most uncomfortable time of it ? 

Look at the opaque web of entanglement which our " repre- 
sentatives '* have wove, or "enacted" for us, and called "law." 
Look at the wretched and expensive farces which the adminis- 
ter ers of these " laws" play, under the name of " trials." Are 
caucusing, balloting, " constitutions," " laws," and jury-trial- 
justice the sum and substance of the liberty for which Paine 
stimulated that glorious band which Washington led, to sacri- 
fice their lives ? Is this the end of the revoluion which " Com- 
mon Sense " instigated? 

Was the earth fertilized and the ocean reddened with human 
blood, and were both earth and ocean strewn with the ashes and 
the wrecks of human skill and industry, in order to achieve 
demagogism ? In fine, are nature's resources fully exhausted, 
only to produce such a miserable abortion that her highest 
being, man, abjures her for the "supernatural?" Surely this 
cannot be so. 

Reader, did you ever notice the fact that the United States 
Government and that of Russia are, and*have always been on 
remarkably loving terms with each other ? Well, this is but 
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18 natural as it is for '^ birds of a featiier to flock toother.'' 
The political systems of both Bussia and America, are,*about 
equaky, as piure absolutisms as governments can be. In 
Eossia, the head of the majority-despotism which tyrannizes, is 
designated hj birth. The Eussiaa Government is a simple 
despotism, modifiable by assassination. In the United States, 
the band of conspirators for wholesale violence and wrong, — 
the head, or directory of the majority despotism which tyrannizes, 
is designated by caucus, fraud, and ballot-box jugglery; aided 
by perjury, bribery, corruption, and by the occasional use of 
the iirst, l^e bludgeon, the dagger, and the pistoL The 
difference between Kussian and American despotism is so non- 
essential, that no two great governments in the world have 
shown such marked good feeling for each other, as have that 
of the Czar and those favorites with whom he shares the spoils, 
and that of the President, by whom and his sycophants, the 
United States is freshly subjugated and plundered every four 
years. 

But what do you mean by Art-Liberty ? Methinks I hear 
those ask who have not -already hid their stupidity from them- 
selves f under that common cover of dullness, — " Utopia." 

By Art-Liberty, my friends, I mean the practical appli- 
cation of all science and art systemized, as fast as unfolded. 
The only law which can govern a free state must be discov- 
ered; it must be drawn from the wJioU of science and art; 
not "enacted;" human law can no more be "enacted" than 
can physical law. 

Art-Liberty will be the crowning art of arts in developing 
nature's resources, of discovering and modifying her laws, and 
(ii combining Iter powers tii)! "creation" shall he coinplete ; till 
supply shall be adequate to demand; till nature's grand end^ 
which the aim of her highest consciousness instinctively indi- 
cates, is attained; till nature's highest organism, man, attains 
to happiness not only perfect, but lasting enough to fully satisfy 
this five-sense nature without recourse to "beyond the skies;" 
till aH physical obstacles to man's liberty to he happy are re- 
moved, even to the Tinfriendliness of climate! Not, by such 
fanciful means as that great seer, Fourier, supposed, but wholly 
through the working, with nature, of science and art, which 
have conquered steam and electricity, and made so many other 
things which were inimical to man's happiness, the very means 
of pijomoting it; and which will make the good of everything 
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through uecy in exact proportion to its present evil, throii£li 
abuse er neglect 

Man's leaders, must find out how to satisfy man's highest 
aspirations, instead of catering for his prejudices; instead of 
confirming him, by flattery and cajolery, in his false, superna- 
turalistic notions; instead of studying the trickery of repre- 
senting and plundering him. And they will rapidly find this 
out, as soon as a knowledge (already attained) of the unity 
of science, spreads among them, and along with it, its correllate, 
— that all mankind are one organism, no individual of which 
can be indifferent to each and all of the others. Enlightened, 
far-seeing, all-benefiting selfishness will then take the place of 
short-sighted, suicidal, penny- wise pound-foolish cunning; and 
that barricade of hypocrisy, — duty, that most fallible of all 
guides, — conscience, and " virtue " and " vice," those most un- 
scientific and mischievous expressions that have ever crept into 
the vocabulary of human folly, will be obsolete. 

Let us draw a picture of the condition of things which the 
current schemes of politics, religion, moralism, "virtue," and 
" law " mibst very shortly produce, if they had unopposed sway 
— if the requirements of both our civil and religious guides 
were fully complied with : — 

If all contracts in accordance with present " law " were ful- 
filled to the letter, and if all the "c^t^ies" enjoined by the 
present moralism were unflinchingly performed, and if all 
which "virtue" styles "vice" was entirely abstained from, 
and if what is now "free trade" according to "law," had a 
"fair field," how long would it take a millionth of the earth's 
inhabitants to accumulate all its wealth? In my opinion, it 
would not take ten generations to produce that reign of 
"law," "principle," "morality," "virtue," and "free trade," 
or " mind-your-own business," — and-everyrone-for-himself-ism, 
on the earth. 

But there must be no stealing, swindling, or robbery, as 
legally dejitied, on any account ; and there must be no sexual 
intercourse out of the bonds of monogamy, even for bread ; and 
above all, there must be no acts, or even words of treason. 
The laboring man and the laboring woman, must patiently and 
slowly (nay, not very slowly I'm thinking) die on such wages 
as they who, in perfect security, hold all the wealth, chose to 
give; and those out of work must brave martyrdom to 
*^ principle" by starving, straightway, unless they cfui obtfiiiix i^ 
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^^permit,'' to drag out a few months, poasibly years, in sack- 
cloth and on water-gmel in an alms'house.* 

In all soberness, I ask, is not this a fair statement of the 
caset and, therefore, is not an entire change, religious, social, 
and moral, the only thing that can cure present religious, social, 
and moral disease 1 And who are nearest to the '* kingdom of 
heaven?" who are least obstructive to the " millenium?" they 
who are now considered moral, virtuous, and respectable, or. 
they whom such term immoral, vicious, and the vilest of the 
vilet 

The only thing that ever made me seriously consider whether 
or not "Jesus" was a divine personage, was the preference 
which he uniformly gave to "sinners," "publicans and har- 
lots," even, over the " Scribes, Pharisees and hypocrites," who 
performed all which " the law " and moralism required. And 
I must confess that I am still astonished that any one should, 
almost two thousand years ago, so fully have understood what 
so very few, even now, have any conception of. Yet this, the 
strongest argument which can be adduced to prove " Christ's " 
divinity, the doctors of that divinity have never, to my know- 
ledge, brought up. Need I add that the reason is very evi- 
dent? Of course, were the doctors aforesaid to make a 
thorough use of this argument, they would upset the whole 
present political, legal, and moral scheme. Well, would it not 
be best to overthrow it by any means whatever? or^to put the 
question more justly, can present " institutions " be too soon 
or too thoroughly superseded by those which Art-Liberty, but 
for them, would produce ? 

Opinionism and moralism, like " supematuralism," (of which 
they are the refinement) have ages since, exhausted what little 
power for good they ever had, and became so exceedingly mor- 
bific to the social organism, that they cannot be too speedily 
excreted. Reason and free discussion were once, in the fifth 
century, I believe^ seriously engaged on the question as to 
whether angels could go from one point to another without 
passing through intermediate space; and I myself, in the nine- 
teenth century, have heard reason and free discussion on the 
question as to whether there was or was not a personal devil ; 

♦ I claim to have here made a very liberal concession ; for I have strong 
doubts as to whether old fogyism, if it had it all its own way, and had not 
the slightest fear of being disturbed, would furnish even alms-houses, sack- 
cloth, and water-gruel to any of its viqtims ; to those who were too *'shift- 
}i988 " to take care of themselveB, 
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najy that devil's tail was actually discussed and reasoned upon. 
How much progress have reason and free discussion made since 
the fifth century 1 Have they made any) Are we not indebted 
for eveiy bit of liberty we enjoy now, more than mankind did 
then, to science and artt always excepting what little good 
roason and free discussion of subjectivism have done as very 
common and proportionably subordinate auxiliaries, during 
crisis-stages of revolution. Then, these weapons^ when wielded 
by such men as Thomas Paine, loere of use; nay would have 
been of use, had the social structure which they were ike instru- 
ments of tearing down been replaced bv^ene really newj in- 
stead of by one built of the damaged, ay, even rotten materials 
of the old one. Paine did all which he could be expected to do; 
but his noble efforts were not seconded ; for they who wield 
his weapons now resemble those soldiers who, instead of attack- 
ing fresh foes, continue to thrust their swords into the bodies 
of the slain. Was Thomas Paine here to-day, his old remedies, 
religious and political popiUar free discussion and reasoning 
would be thrown aside; or only used to assist science and art 
to displace them in religious and state affairs. How otherwise 
could he be Thomas Paine ? He who was the very incarnation 
of revolution] True, he trusted that he should "never use 
any other weapons than those of reason ;"* but he had before 
trusted that British constitutionalism was the best possible 
thing for the State. Yet how widely and nobly did he after- 
wards change his course in that respect ; and would he not now 
see full as much cause as he did then, for taking another tack ? 
Can any sensible person, who would honor his memory, say 
that he would not? say that he would be satisfied with the 
despotism which caucus-and-ballot-boxism has palmed off on us, 
or with any of the means hitherto used to get rid of it 1 

Man's right to be self -governed is, equally with his desire to 

* " The most formidable weapon against errors of every kind is Reason. 
I have never used any other, and I trust I never shall ;" says I aine, in his 
dedication of "The Age of Reason" to his "fellow-citizens of the United 
States of America." But he had dreadful experience of the rebound against 
himself, which the blows that he dealt with that weapon caused. And super- 
stition is fully as rampant with the muUitiide now, as it was before the * 'Age 
of Reason" was written; and it is as rife now, as it then was, even with 
the higher (flasses ; with the exception that is clearly traceable to science 
and art. Every man of intelligence at all above the vulgar knows, that not 
only Ethan Allen, Jefferson, and Franklin " were infidels " as the phrase is, 
but that Lafayette, and, in fact, nearly all the other revolutionary worthies, 
no more believed in the " divinity " of " Th^ Bible," than Paine did^ 
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be so, self-evident But what is mora insultingly termed " elec- 
tive " francliise, is the &rthest thing possible from s<^lf-^vem- 
mentw It is, except as a transient or crisis-stage expedient, of 
all follacies the most monstrous. As a permanency, it has no 
type, and consequently no warrant throughout nature. In 
every instance where majorityism has become chronic, it lias 
proved as bewildering and destructive to the social organism, 
as the worst insanity proves to the individual. There is no 
record of society's being afflicted with the caucus-and-ballot-box 
mania for any considerable length of time, without having to 
be confined in the straight jacket of military despotism; or 
prescribed a double dose of essentially the same kind of tyranny 
from which it had been so madly supposed that an escape had 
been made. What, then, I ask, in behalf of Thomas Paine, 
whose distinguishing characteristic was to ^' go ahead," is the 
use of fooling any longer with the speculative, abstract, tanta- 
lizing shadows of human rights, which our corrupt, spoil-seek- 
ing demagogues impudently palm ofi on us for liberty ? And 
why persist longer in repeating the miserable religious and 
moral failures into which our religious and moral quacks plunge 
us? 

To what purpose have both religion and politics been so freely 
discussed, for nearly a century past, in the United States, by 
all who had more tongue than brain, and more vanity than 
depth of research ? This is not saying that some wise and very 
worthy people have not also been led into the fallacy that ab- 
stract subjectivism was sufficient to remedy despotism. I was 
once in that unfortunate predicament myself; and the axiom of 
Thomas Jefferson (I believe it was Jefferson's, at any rate it 
is the axiom of his loudest followers) was, that error may be 
safely trusted where reason is left free to combat it. But I 
ask in all soberness, has error been safely trusted in the United 
States, though reason is there as free to combat it as the ma- 
jority will let it be ? And with what good effect, so for as social 
architecture is concerned, have carefully culled, and almost as 
carefully isolated facts been laid before the multitude, whose 
views are necessarily confined to the specialities which consti- 
tute their calling y since the aciUe stage of revolution in this 
country ? 

I teU you that facts to be worth anything, must be system- 
ized; and that, too, immeasurably more in social or state affairs 
than in any others; and that this requires the wisest heads thi^t 
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can grow on human shoulders, aided by all science and art^ and 
by the most laborious and uninterrupted preparation. Social 
Science is the art of arts, not the art of political trickery. 

In spite of all the freedom of the tongue and of the press 
which the majority will allow to be ezerdsed, or can allow to 
be. exercised till social science and art take cluurge of education, 
is not our political system corrupt to the very core 1 Are not 
they who have charge of the public treasury a veiy gang of 
thieves ? And are not they whom " elective franchise " places 
at the head of affairs, plunging the nation into brankruptcy 
every few years, and at shorter and shorter intervals, by their 
reckless wastefulness, in letting the life-blood of industiy, as now 
carried on — ^money — pour abroad like water, for the sake of 
catching their dippers full of it 1 

And as to religion : — ^has not the Mnpire state, Kew York, 
in 1860, enacted Sunday-laws which would have done credit 
to the Blue Code of Connecticut in 1650) Are not church- 
building, and church-going, and revivalism, ay, and Mormon- 
ism, rife among that very multitude — ^that highest court from 
whose dread decrees there is no present appeal, to whom free 
discussion and facts have been presented to the exterU they can 
he by present methods ? 

The popular free-discussion of affairs of the last degree of 
complication — religious and state affairs — except during the 
crisis period oi revolution, only renders that worst of despotisms, 
anarchy, chronic: it seats in the social organism, that political 
gangrene — demagogism — which has always hitherto, sooner or 
later, required the cauterization of military despotism (a 
remedy all but as bad as the disease), in order to get rid of — in 
order to save even civilization. Despotism is the most inveter- 
ate of all the diseases of the social organism which ignorance 
has inflicted; nay, it is a complication of all its diseases. What, 
my fellow-men, would any of you think of the physician who 
should consult with an individual organism with a view to taking 
that organism's opinion as to what course he (the physician) had 
best pursue in order to cure him (the organism) of scrofula, 
complicated with every other bodily disease to which flesh is 
heir ? Would not the patient, if he had one spark of common 
sense left, order such a doctor out of doors ? with " Sir, I ex- 
pected aid from your science and your healing art; and did not 
employ you to mock and insult me in my wretchedness." 

'yV^ould anyone who possessed a spark of reason, even, venture 
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at sea in a yessel, with respect to the managomeat of which, 
the vote of all who happened to go on board was going to be 
taken) And do the managers of the ship of state require less 
preparation than do common sailors? Do they not require so 
much more useful kriotoledge than they have ever been qualified 
with, that they have always wrecked or capsized the ship of 
state, except where it is only a question of time when they will 
do so ? Evidently, church and state management require art 
and skill infinitely superior to what *' supematuralism " and its 
legitimate child, monarchism, or its bastard issue, caucus-and- 
ballot-boxism, are capable of. From the dissecting room ; liie 
chemical laboratoiyj the astronomical observatory; physicians' 
and physiologists' study ; in fine from all the schools of science 
and art, shoidd human law be declared^ instead of being ^^ en- 
acted" in legislative halls, by those who, in every respect besides 
political trickery, fraud, and '^ smartness," are perfect ignor- 
amuses. 

Nature throughout, must be so modified (not changed); so 
liberated from the thraldom of cmtagonism or counteraction,; in 
short, so improved by art, that the conditions which now neces- 
sitate despotism and evil wiU be superseded by those which 
will make liberty, and all that is desirable, as spontaneous as is 
the order of the spheres. 

Man naturally desires to be good. There is not, never was, 
and never can be, a sane human being who would not like to 
have things so arranged, that every human desire cculd he fully 
gratified, instead of, as now, almost wholly denied gratification; 
man's " holy "or *' heavenly " desires, — the very quintessence 
of sensualness, are a constant, and will be an everlasting testi- 
mony to the truth of this. 

Priestcraft cannot be put down till man obtains his " being's 
end and aim," or is satisfied that it is attainable, in this ma- 
terial, this perceptible, this sense-world. To desire must be to 
possess, with the exception (if it can be called an exception) of 
the intervention of just exertion enough to give to possession 
its dvA value. Mankind will, with few exceptions, scorn reason, 
so long as it arrays itself against human instinct; against what 
man feels to he true. And until science and art give man (or 
assures him that they can give him) the perfect and sufficiently 
lasting happiness which he instinctively knows that the power 
which created him owes him and stands pledged to give him or 
turn out to be an almighty faUwre^ he will pursue that hapj^i- 
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ntes eyon boyond the giavo; tcUh priestera/i far his guide^ of 
course. 

Can nature or all existence, ftdl 1 and allow the drafts which, 
on the indisputable testimony of the human passion, she has 
authorized her highest beings to draw on her, to be protested 1 
Surely, *' supematuralism " itself is less absurd than this. 

Friends of human rights ! Believers in progress ! Is anything 
more certain, than that combined science and its corresponding 
art, or full and complete development, must prove adequate to 
all for which " miracle " can be intelligibly invoked ? 

Ignorance with respect to this, then; ignorance of how to 
develop nature's resources, and modify and Ivarmoniously com- 
bine lier powers, so as to liberate her tendency to perfection 
from all obstructions — so as that her means will be correspon- 
dent to her ends, — constitutes the tyrant in search of whom we 
started. There he stands ! But he is not invulnerable, nor is 
his fearfully, ay, all hut " supematurally " strong fortress im- 
pregnable. Let us " up and at him," then as determinedly as 
our sires of glorious memory charged his minions at Bunker 
Hill. Parleying, as we have learned by long, sad experience, 
is sheer nonsense ; quarter being out of the question. This arch 
enemy of mankind must be annihilated before liberty can be 
an actuality. And the religious faith of the human race must 
be transferred from the mysterious and impossible, and from 
their correlates, the subjective and speculative, to the intelli- 
gible and practical. And these must be shown capable of ful- 
miing man's highest aspirations, before he can truly understand 
the mission, and fully appreciate the worth of Thomas Paine. 

I trust I have shown that, to conquer the tyrant which 
ignorance of how to be free constitutes, was the common aim, 
and the real, however glimmeringly perceived object, of the 
exertions of Hosseau, Paine, Comte, and all the other author- 
heroes and heroines, who have ever written. In conclusion 
allow me to propose a crisis-question for the practical consulta- 
tion upon, of my friends, whose religion (if I may be allowed to 
accuse them of having any) reason and free discussion compose. 

How can man be extricated from having to grovel round and 
round and round in the hopeless orbit which has mystery for 
its centre, monarchy for his aphelion, deraagogism for itsperi- 
helion, and unvarnished wretchedness or gilded misery for its 
whole course, except by scientifically, artistically, and unitedly 
creating the requisite conditions for Actual Liberty f 
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All have their hobby. Mine, it will be pretty clearly per- 
ceived is, — ^that natwre^ through d/endopm&nl^ will prove all- 
sufficient. 

Come, all ye who delight in the amble of that well-tried hack, 
— ^popular religious, political, and sociological discussion, and 
who do not not like the complexion oi present religious, politi- 
cal, and social institutions, and who are not enamoured of the 
millennium which I have shown would constitute their ultima- 
tum : — If you object to Art-Liberty^ please to lot the world know 
definitely, what you do propose. 



I 
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APPENDIX. 



As one of the most heroic acts of Thomas '?am i's ^ife, '^nd 
one which also showed the profoundness of his political wise \ 
was his speech in opposition to the execution of Louis XVi. \, 
wish to draw particular attention to it; and therefore give it a 
place in an Appendix; for I have observed that even i^e most 
cursory readers generally look at the end of a work. 

This speech, Mr. Paine well understood, would expose him to 
the fiercest wrath of the Jacobins, who, sustained by the trium- 
phant rabble, had resolved, in the king's case, to dispense with 
even ihe forma of "justice," to the extent of setting aside the 
rule which required the sanction of a two-thirds majority for 
the infliction of the death penalty. "We vote," protested 
Lanjuinais, when the balloting was ordered to commence, 
"under the daggers and the cannon of the factions." 

In order to more fully understand in what fearful peril Mr. 
Paine voluntarily placed himself by delivering this speech, it 
will be necessary to know that "the factions" to which deputy 
Lanjuinais referred, were composed of the cruel monsters (and 
their abettors) who, a short time before, had ^^ labored,'' as 
their horrible, but ^^ disinterested^' leader, Maillard, termed it, 
during thirty-six hours, at massacreing the unarmed pilsoners, 
who had been committed on mere suspicion of not being friendly 
to the powers that then held sway; and for which "labor," 
its zealous and industrious performers, all covered with blood 
and brains, demanded instant payment of the committee of the 
municipality, threatening them with instant death if they did 
not comply. 

" Do you think I have earned only twenty-four francs V* said 
one of these priricipled assassins, brandishing a massive weapor 
" why, I have slain forty with my own hands.'' 
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SPEECH OF THOMAS PAINE, AS DEPXJTy IN THE NATIONAL 

CONVENTION OF FRANCE, IN OPPOSITION TO 

THE EXECUTION OF THE KING. 

CnizES PBESiDSirr: 

My h&tred and abhorrence of absolute monarchy are suffici- 
ently known; they originated . in principles of reason and 
conviction, nor, except with life, can they ever be extirpated; 
but my compassion for the unfortunate, whether friend or 
enemy, is equally lively and sincere. 

I voted that Louis shotdd be tried, because it was necessary 
to afford proofs to . the world of the perfidy, corruption and 
abomination of the French government. 

The infinity of evidence that has been produced exposes them 
iu the most glaring and hideous colors. 

Nevertheless I am inclined to believe that if Louis Capet had 
been bom in an obscure condition, had he lived within the circle 
of an amiable and respectable neighborhood, at liberty to prac- 
tice the duties of domestic life, had he been thus situated I can- 
not believe that he would have shown himself destitute of social 
virtues; we are, in a moment of fermentation like this, natur- 
ally little indulgent to his vices, or rather to those of his gov- 
ernment; we regard them with additional horror and indigna- 
tion; not that they are more heinous than those of his prede- 
cessors, but becaiise our eyes are now open, and the veil of 
delusion at length withdrawn; yet the lamentably degraded 
state to which he is actually reduced is surely far less imputable 
to him than to the constituent assembly which, of its own 
authority, without consent or advice of the people, restored him 
to the throne. 

I wAs present at the time of the flight or abdication of Louis 
XVI., and when he was taken and brought back. The proposal 
of restoring to him the supreme power struck me with amaze- 
ment; and although at that time I was not a citizen, yet as a 
citizen of the world, I employed all the efforts that depended on 
me to prevent it. 

A small society composed only of five persons, two of whom 
are now members of the convention, took at that time the name 
of the Eepublican Club (Societe Republicaine). This society 
opposed the restoration of Louis, not so much on account of 
Ms personal offences, as in order to overthrow monarchy, and 
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to erect on its rains the republican i^stem and an eqnal repre- 
sentation. 

With this design I traced ont in the English language 
certain propositions which were translated, with some trifling 
alteration, and signed by Achilles Duchelclet, lieutenant-general 
in the army of the French republic, and at that time one of 
the five members which composed our little party; the law 
requiring the signature of a citizen at the bottom of each printed 
paper. 

The paper was indignatly torn by Malouet, and brought forth 
in this very room as an article of accusation against the person 
who had signed it, the author, and their adherents; but such is 
the revolution of events that this paper is now revived, and 
brought forth for a very opposite purposa • 

To remind the nation of the error of that unfortunate day, 
that fatal error of not having then banished Louis XYI. from 
its bosom, the paper in question was conceived in the following 
terms; and I bring it forward this day to plead in favor of his 
exile preferably to his death. 

" Brethren, and fellow Citizens: The serene tranquility, the 
mutual confidence which prevailed amongst us during the time 
of the late king's escape, the indifference with which we beheld 
him return, are unequivocal proofs that the absence of the king 
is more desirable than his presence, and that he is not only a 
political superfluity but a grievous burthen pressing hard on the 
whole nation. 

"Let us not be imposed oiu by sophisms: all that concerns 
this man is reduced to four points. He has abdicated the 
throne in having fled from his post Abdication and desertion 
are not characterized by length of absence, but by the single act 
of flight. In the present instance the act is everything, and 
the time nothing. 

" The nation can never give back its confidence to a man 
who, false to his trust, perjured to his oath, conspires a clandes- 
tine flight, obtains -a fraudulent passport, conceals the king of 
France under the disguise of a valet, directs his course towards 
a frontier covered with traitors and deserters, and evidently 
meditates a return into our country with a force capable of im- 
posing his own despotic laws. Ought his flight to be considered 
as his own act, or the act of those who fled with him 1 Was it 
a spontaneous resolution of his own, or was it inspired into him 
by others? The alternative is immaterial: whether fool o' 
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hypocrite, idiot or traitor, he has proved himself equally un- 
worthy of the vast and important functions that have been 
delegated to him. 

"In every sense that the question can be considered, the re- 
ciprocal obligations which subsisted between us are dissolved. 
He holds no longer authority; we owe him no longer obedience; 
we see in him no more than an indifferent person ; we can re- 
gard him only as Lou's Capet. 

" The history of France presents little else than a long series 
of public calamity which takes its source from the vices of her 
kings: we have been the wretched victims that have never 
ceased to suffer either for them or by them. The catalogue 
of their oppressions was complete, but to complete the sum of 
their crimes, treason was yet wanting; now the only vacancy is 
filled up, the dreadful list is full; the system is exhausted; 
there are no remaining errors for them to commit^ their reign is 
consequently at an end. 

" As to the personal safety of Mr. Louis Capet, it is so much 
the more confirmed, as France will not stop to degrade herself 
by a spirit of revenge against a wretch who has dishonored him- 
self. In defending a just and glorious cause it is not possible 
to degrade it; and the universal tranquility which prevails is 
an undeniable proof that a free people know how to respect 
themselves.*' 

Having* thus explained the principles and exertions of the 
republicans at that fatal period when Louis was reinstated in 
full possession of the executive power which by his flight had 
been suspended, I return to the subject, and to the deplorable 
condition in which the man is now actually involved. What 
was neglected at the time of which I have been speaking has 
been since brought about by the force of necessity. 

The wilful treacherous defects in the former constitution 
had been brought to light, the continual alarm of treason and 
conspiracy roused the nation and produced eventfully a second 
revolution. The people have beat down royalty, never, never 
to rise again; they have brought Louis Capet to the bar, and 
demonstrated in the face of the whole world, the intrigues, the 
falsehood, corruption, and rooted depravity of his government : 
there remains then only one question to be considered, what is 
to be done with this man 1 

For myself, I freely confess that when I reflect on the unac- 
countable folly that restored the ezecutlYe power t«o\aa\k».xAs> 
s 
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all covered as he was with perjuries and treason, I am far more 
ready to condemn the constituent assembly than the unfortunate 
prisoner, Louis Capet. 

But, abstracted from every other consideration, there is one 
circumstance in his life which ought to cover or at least to 
palliate a great number of his transgressions, and this very 
circumstance affords the French nation a blessed occasion of 
extricating itself from the yoke of its kings without defiling 
itself in the impurities of their blood. 

It is to France alone, I know, that the United States of 
America owe that support which enabled them to shake off 
an unjust and tyrannical yoke. The ardor and zeal which she 
displayed to provide both men and money were the natural 
consequences of a thirst for liberty. But as the nation at that 
time, restrained by the shackles of her own Government, could 
only act by means of a monarchical organ, this organ, whatever 
in other respects the object might be, certainly performed a 
good, a great action. 

Let then these United States be the safeguard and asylum 
of Louis Capet. There, hereafter, far removed from the mis- 
eries and crimes of royalty, he may learn from the constant 
aspect of public prosperity, that the true system of government 
consists in fair, equal and honorable representation. In relat- 
ing this circumstance, and in submitting this proposition, I con- 
sider myself as a citizen of both countries. 

I submit it as a citizen of America who feels the debt of 
gratitude which he owes to every Frenchman. I submit it also 
as a man who cannot forget that kings are subject to human 
frailties. I support my proposition as a citizen of the French 
republic, because it appears to me the best, the most politic 
measure that can be adopted. 

As far as ray experience in public life extends, I have ever 
observed that the great maos of the people are invariably just, 
both in their intentions and in their objects; but the true 
method of accomplishing that effect, does not always show itself in 
the first instance. For example, the English nation has groaned 
under the despotism of the Stuarts. Hence Charles the 1st lost 
his life ; yet Charles the lid was restored to all the full pleni- 
tude of power which his father had lost. Forty years had not 
•xpired when the same family strove to re-establish their ancient 
oppression; so the nation then banished from its territories the 
whole race. The i*emedy was effectual : the Stuart family sunk 
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into obscurity, oonfoonded itself with the multitude, and is at 
length extinct 

The French nation has carried her measures of govern- 
ment to a greater length. France is not satisfieil with exposing 
the guilt of the monarch, she has penetrated into the vices ami 
liorrors of the monarchy. She has shown them clear as day- 
light, and for ever crushed that system; and he, whoever ho. 
may be, that should ever dare. to reclaim those rights, would b< I 
a^garded not as a pretender, but punished as a traitor. 

Two brothers of Louis Capet have banished themselves from 
the country, but they are obliged to comply with the spirit and 
etiquette of the courts where they reside. 

They can advance no pretensions on their own account, so 
long as Louis shall live. 

The history of monarchy in France was a system pregnant 
^with crimes and murders, cancelling all natural ties, even those 
loj which brothers are united. We know how often they have 
assassinated each other to pave a way to power. As those 
liopes which the emigrants had reposed in Louis XVI. are fled, 
tihe last that remains rests iipoa his death, and their situation 
:inclines them to desire this catastrophe, that they may once 
stgain rally round a more active chief, and try one further offort 
xmder the fortune of the cidevant Monsieur and d' Artois. That 
ssuch an enterprise would precipitate them into a new abyss of 
calamity and disgrace, it is not difficult to foresee ; yet it might 
be attended with mutual loss, and it is our duty, as legislators, 
not to spill a drop of blood when our purpose may be effectually 
€iccomplished without it. It has been already proposed to 
abolish the punishment of death, and it is with infinite satis- 
faction that I recollect the humane and excellent oration pro- 
nounced by Robespierre on that subject in the constituent 
assembly.* This cause must find its advocates in every comer 

* Pause, reader, and weep over the blindness of those reformers who 
depend on principle and good intention, Robespierre preached (oh, the 
*'K)olishnes8 of [popular] preaching" where social science is in question) 
a^'ainst the death-penalty ! And there can be no reasonable doubt out that 
he was, in principle, opposed to it. 

Marat once confidently exclaimed, in reference to his known incorrupt- 
ness :—" A patriot so pure as myself, might communicate with the Devil." 
The appropriateness of his association of personages andcUtributea, heproba^ 
Uy did not suspect. 

When, oh when, will principle and moralism, and that main supportei of 
** vice," — " virtue," give place to practical goodness ? 

** Fly swifter round ye wheels of time^ 
And biing the welcome day.'* 
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where enlightened politicians and lovers of humanity exist, and 
it ought above all to tiiid them in this assembly. 

Bad governments liave trained tlie human race, and inured it 
to the sanguinary arts and refinements of jmnishm^ent ; and it is 
exactly the same pu/nishment that has so long shocked the sight 
and tormented tlie patience of the people which now in their turu 
they pra/itise in revenge on tlieir oppressors. 

But it becomes us to be strictly on our guard against the 

" abomination and perversity of such examples. As France has 

been the first of European nations to amend her government, 

let her also be the first to abolish the punishment of death, and 

to find out a milder and more effectual substitute. 

In the particular case now under consideration, I submit the 
following propositions, — 1st. That the national convention shall 
pronounce the sentence of banishment on Louis and his family : 
2nd. That Louis Capet shall be detained in prison till the end 
of the war, and then the sentence of banishment to be executed. 

THE KKD. 
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I PUT the following work under your protection. It con- 
tains my opinion upon Religion. You will do me the justice 
to remember, that I have always strenuously supported the 
Right of eveJry Man to his opinion, however different that 
opinioi'i might be to mine. He who denies to another this 
right, makes a slave of himself to his present opinion, be- 
cause he precludes himself the right of changing it. 

The most formidable weapon against errors of every kind 
is Reason. I have never used any other, and I trust I never 
shall. 

Your affectionate friend and fellow citizen, 

THOMAS PAINE. 



Luxembourg^ (Pari$y)Bth PtU9oi$0y 
Second year of the French Jiepublie, one and indivMble^ 
January 27, 0. J3. 1794. 
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THE AGE OF REASON. 



PART FIRST. 

It has been my intention, for several years past, to pub- 
lish my thoughts upon religion; I am well aware of the diffi- 
culties that attend the subject, and from that consideration, 
had reserved it to a more advanced period of life. I in- 
tended it to be the last offering I should make to my fellow- 
citizens of all nations, and that at a time when the purity of 
the motive that induced me to it, could not admit of a ques- 
tion, even by those who might disapprove the work. 

The circumstance that has now taken place in France of 
the total abolition of the whole national order of priest- 
hood, and of every thing appertaining to compulsive systems 
. of religion, and compulsive articles of faith, has not only 
precipitated my intention, but rendered a work of this kind 
exceedingly necessary, lest, in the general wreck of super- 
stition, of false systems of government, and false theology, 
we lose sight of morality, of humanity, and of the theology 
that is true. 

As several of my coUea^es, and others of my fellow- 
citizens of France, have given me the example of making 
their voluntary and individual profession of faith, I also will 
make mine; and I do this with all that sincerity and frank- 
ness with which the mind of man communicates with itself. 

I believe in one God, and no more; and I hope for happi- 
ness beyond this life. 

I believe in the equality of man; and I believe that re- 
ligious duties consist in doing justice, loving mercy, and 
endeavoring to make our fellow creatures happy. 

But, lest it should be supposed that I believe many other 
things in addition to thesBi I shall, in the progress of tjxv)^ 
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work, declare the things I do not believe, and my. reasons 
for not believing them. 

I do not believe in the creed professed bv the Jewish 
church, by the Roman church, by the Greek church, by the 
Turkish church, by the Protestant church, nor by any church 
that I know of. My own mind is my own church. 

All national institutions of churches, whether Jewish, 
Christian, or Turkish, appear to me no other than human in- 
ventions, set up to terrify and enslave mankind, and monop- 
olize power and profit. 

I do not mean by this declaration to condemn those who 
believe otherwise; they have the same right to their belief 
as I have to mine. But it is necessary to the happiness of 
man, that he be mentally faithful to himself. Infidelity 
does not consist in believing, or in disbelieving; it consists 
in professing to believe what he does not believe. 

It is impossible to calculate the moral mischief, if I may 
so express it, that mental lying has produced in society. 
When a man has so far corrupted and prostituted the chas- 
tiiy of his mind, as to subscribe his professional belief to 
things he does not believe, he has prepared himself for the 
commission of every other crime. Me takes up the trade of 
a priest for the sake of gain, and, in order to qualify himself 
for that trade, he begins with a perjury. Can we conceive 
anything more destructive to morality than this? 

Soon after I had published the pamphlet, ^^ Common 
Sense," in America, I saw the exceeding probability that a 
revolution in the system of government would be followed 
by a revolution in the system of religion. The adulterous 
connection of church and state, wherever it had taken 
place, whether Jewish, Christian, or Turkish, had so e£Pec- 
'tually prohibited, by pains and penalties, every discussion 
upon established creeds, and upon first principles of relig- 
ion, that until the system of government should be changed, 
those subjects could not be brought fairly and openly be- 
fore the world; but that whenever this should be done, a rev- 
olution in the system of religion would follow. Human in- 
ventions and priest-craft would be detected; and man would 
return to the pure, unmixed, and unadulterated belief of 
one God, and no more. 

Every national church or reli^on has established itself 
by pretending some special mission itom God, communi* 
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oated to oertain indiyiduals. The Jews have their Hoses; 
the Christians their Jesus Christ, their apostles and saints; 
and the Turks their Mahomet, as if the way to God was not 
open to every man alike. 

Each of those churches show certain books, which they 
call revekUiony or the word of Grod. The Jews say, that their 
word of Grod was given by God to Moses, face to face; the 
Christians say, that their word of God came by divine in- 
duration; and the Turks say, that their word of God (the 
^oran) was brought by an angel from Heaven. Each of 
those churches accuse the other of unbelief; and, for my 
own part, I disbelieve them all. 

As it is necessary to affix right ideas to words, I will, 
before I proceed further into the subject, offer some other 
observations on the word revelaUan. Revelation when 
applied to religion, means something communicated tmiTid- 
duUelf/ from God to man. 

No man will deny or dispute the power of the Almighty 
to make such a communication, if he pleases. But admit- 
ting, for the sake of a case, that somethmg has been revealed 
to a. certain person, and not revealed to any other person, it is 
revelation to that person only. When he tells it to a sec- 
ond person, a second to a third, a third to a fourth, and so 
on, it ceases to be a revelation to all those persons. It is 
revelation to the first person only, and hearsay to every 
other, and, consequently, they are not obliged to believe iL 

It is a contradiction m terms and ideas, to call anything 
a revelation that comes to us at second-hand, either verbally 
or in writing. Revelation is necessarily limited to the first 
communication — after this, it is only an account of some- 
thing which that person says was a revelation made to him; 
and though he may find himself obliged to believe it, it can- 
not be incumbent on me to believe it in the same manner; 
for it was not a revelation made to me, and I have only his 
word for it that it was made to him. 

When Moses told the children of Israel that he received 
the two tables of the commandments from the hands of Gk>d, 
they were not obliged to believe him, because they had no 
other authority font than his telling them so; and 1 have no 
other authority for it than some historian telling me so. The 
commandments carry no internal evidence of divinity with ^ 
^em; ths^ contain some good moral preoeigita «aci[i «& ^^9 
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BWii craftlified to be a law-giTor, or a lepdaior, oonld pro- 
dttoe nimaelf^ without haTing recourse to supernatural inter- 
Ventioq.* 

When I am told that the Koran was written in Heaven, 
and brought to Mahomet by an angel, the acoount oomes too 
near the same kind of hearsay evidence and second-hand 
authority as the former. I did not see the angel myself 
and, therefore, I have a right not to believe it. 

When, also, I am told that a woman called the Virgin Mary, 
said, or gave out, that she was with child without any co- 
habitation with a man, and that her betrothed husband, 
Joseph, said that an angel told him so, I have a right to be- 
lieve them or not ; such a circumstance required a much 
stronger evidence than their bare word for it ; but we have 
not even this — for neither Joseph nor Mary wrote any such 
matter themselves ; it is only reported by others that they 
mdd so— it is hearsay upon hearsay, and i do not choose to 
rest my belief upon such evidence. 

It is, however, not difficult to account for the credit that 
was given to the story of Jesus Christ being the Son of God. 
He was bom when the heathen mythology had sliJKsome 
fashion and repute in the world, and that mytholc^ir^ad pre- 
pared the people for the belief of such a story, ^"^imost all 
the extraordinary men that lived under the heathen mythol- 
ogy were reputed to be the sons of some of their gods. It 
was not a new thing, at that time, to believe a man to have 
been celestially begotten; the intercourse of gods with 
women was then a matter of familiar opinion. Their Jupi- 
ter, according to their accounts, had cohabited with hun- 
dreds ; the story, therefore, had nothing in it either new, won- 
derful or obscene ; it was conformable to the opinions that 
then prevailed among the people called Gentiles, or Mythol- 
ogists, and it was those people only that believed it. The 
Jews, who had kept strictly to the belief of one God, and no 
more, and who had always rejected the heathen mythology, 
never credited the story. 

It is curious to observe how the theory of what is called 
the Christian Church, sprung out of the tail of heathen my- 
thology. A direct incorporation took place in the first in- 
stance, by making the reputed founder to be celestially be- 

*It 18, boweyer. neceastry to except the declaration which tajs that God •!•«• 
th€ $im <^ tJujaUun upon th4 chUdrmi; U la contnuy to ereqr ^nUiQl^lo qlp 
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gotten. The trinity of gods that then followed was no other 
uian a reduction of the former plurality, which was about 
twenty or thirty thousand ; the statue of Mary succeeded 
the statue of Diana of Ephesus ; the deification of heroes 
change into the canonization of saints ; the Mythologists 
had gods for everything; the Christian Mythologists had 
saints for eveiything ; the church became as crowded with 
the one as the pautheon had been with the other ; and 
Rome was the place of both. The Christian theory is little 
else than the idolatry of the ancient Mythologists, accommo- 
dated to the purposes of power and revenue ; and it yet re- 
mains to reason and' philosophy to abolish the amphibious 
fraud. 

Nothing that is here said can apply, even with the most 
distant disrespect, to the real chaiucter of Jesus Christ. He 
was a virtuous and an amiable man. The morality that he 
preached and practiced was of the most benevolent kind; 
and though similar systems of morality had been preached 
by Confucius, and by some of the Greek philosophers, many 
years before; by the Quakers since; and by many good men 
in all ages, it has not been exceeded by any. . 

Jesus Christ wrote no account of himself, of his birth, 
parentage, or anything else; not a line of what is called the 
New Testament is of nis own writing. The history of him is 
altogether the work of other people; and as to the account 
given of his resurrection and ascension, it was the necessary 
counterpart to the story of his birth. His historians, having 
brought him into the world in a supernatural manner, were 
obliged to take him out a^ain in the same manner, or the 
first part of the story must have fallen to the ground. 

The wretched contrivance with which this latter part is 
told, exceeds everything that went before it. The first part| 
that of the miraculous conception, was not a thing that 
admitted of publicity; and therefore the tellers of this part 
of the story nad this advtfbtage, that though they might not 
be credited^ they could not be detected. They could not be 
expected to prove it, because it was not one of those things 
that admitted of proof, and it was impossible that Uie person 
of whom it was told could prove it himself. 

But the resurrection of a dead person from the grave, 
and his ascension through the air, is a thinff very different as J 
to the evidence it admits o^ to the invisible ooii0^ig»^OTx ol %1 
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ohfld in the womb. The resonreotioii and asoension, suppos- 
ing them to have taken place, admitted of publio and ocular 
demonstration, like that of the ascension oi a balloon, or the 
sun at noon day, to all Jerusalem at least. A thing which 
everybody is required to believe, reouires that the proof and 
evidence of it should be equal to all, and universal; and as 
the public visibility of this last related act, was the only 
evidence that could give sanction to the former part, the 
whole of it falls to the ground, because that evidence never 
was given. Instead of this, a small number of persons, not 
more than eight or nine, are introduced as proxies for the 
whole world, to say they saw it, and all the rest of the world 
are called upon to believe it. But it appears that Thomas did 
not believe the resurrection; and, as they say, would not be- 
lieve without having ocular and manual demonstration him- 
self. So neither mil J", and the reason is equally as good 
for me, and for every olher person, as for Thomas. 

It is in vain to attempt to palliate or disguise this matter. 
The story, so far as relates to the supernatural part, has 
every mark of fraud and imposition stainped upon the £eu» 
of it. Who were the authors of it is as impossible for us 
now to know, as it is for us to be assured, that the books in 
which the account is related, were written by the persons 
whose names they bear; the best surviving evidence we now 
have respecting this aflfair is the Jews. They are regularly 
descended from the people who lived in the time this resiur- 
rection and ascension is said to have happened, and they 
say, it is not true. It has long appeared to me a strange in- 
consistency to cite the Jews as a proof of the truth of the 
story. It is just the same as if a man were to say, I wiU 
prove the truth of what I have told you by producing the 
people who say it is false. 

That such a person as Jesus Christ existed, and that he 
was crucified, which was the mode of execution at that day, 
are historical relations strictly within the limits of probar 
bility. He preached most excellent morality, and the 
equality of man; but he preached also against the corruptions 
and avarice of the Jewish priests, and this brought upon him 
the hatred and vengeance of the whole order of priesthood. 
The accusation which those priests brought against him was 
that of sedition and conspiracy against the Roman govem- 
ffiWtp to which the Jews were then subject and tributary; 
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and it is nofc improbable that the Roman goyemment mifht 
have some secret apprehensions of the effects of his dootnne 
as well as the Jewish priests; neither is it improbable that 
Jesus Christ had in contemplation the delivery of the Jewish 
nation from the bondage of the Romans. Between the two, 
however, this virtuous reformer and revolutionist lost his 
life. 

It is upon this plain narrative of facts, together with 
another case I am going to mention, that the Christian 
Mytholo^sts, calling themselves the Christian Church, have 
erected Sieir fable, which, for absurdity and extravagance, is 
not exceeded by anything that is to be found in the mythol- 
ogy of the ancients. 

The ancient Mytholo^ts tell us that the race of Giants 
made war against Jupiter, and that one of them threw a 
hundred rocks against him at one throw; that Jupiter 
defeated him with thunder, and confined him afterwards 
under Mount EStna, and that every time the Giant turns him- 
self. Mount Etna belches fire. 

It is here easy to see that the circumstance of the mount- 
ain, that of its being a volcano, suggested the idea of the 
fable; and that the fable is made to fit and wind itself up 
with that circumstance. 

The Christian Mythologists tells us, that their Satan made 
war against the Almighty, who defeated him, and confined 
him afterwards, not under a moimtain, but in a pit. It is 
here easy to see that the first fable suggested the idea of the 
second; for the fable of Jupiter and the Giants was told 
many hundred years before that of Satan. 

Thus far the ancient and the Christian Mythologists differ 
very little from each other. But the latter have contrived 
to carry the matter much further. They have contrived to 
connect the fabulous part of the story of Jesus Christ with 
the fable originating from Moimt Etna; and, in order to 
make all the parts of the story tie together, they have taken 
to their aid the traditions of the Jews; for the Christian my- 
thology is made up partly from the ancient mythology, and 
partly from the Jewish traditions. 

The Christian Mythologbts after having confined Satan 
in a pit, were obliged to let him out again to bring on the 
seouel of the fable. He is then introduced into the Garden 
of Eden in the shape of a snake or a serpent^Mi^ Va ^S^ 
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■hape he enters into familiar oonyenuttion with Eve, who is 
no way surprised to hear a snake talk; and the issue of this 
teie-a-teie is, that he persuades her to eat an apple, and tiie 
eating of that apple oanins all mankind. 

After giving Satan this triumph over the whole creation, 
one would have supposed that the church Mytholqgists would 
have been kind enough to send him back to the pit ; or, if 
they had not done this, that they would have put a moimtain 
upon him, (for they say that their faith can remove a mount- 
am,) or have put him urider a mountain, as the former Mythol- 
ogists had done, to prevent his getting again among the 
women and doing more mischief. But instead of this, they 
leave him at large, without even obliging him to ^ve his 
parole — ^the secret of which is, that they could not do with- 
out him ; and after being at the trouble of making him, they 
bribed him to stay. They promised him all the Jews, all 
the Turks by anticipation, nine-tenths of the world besides, 
and Mahomet into the bargain. After this, who can doubt 
the bountifulness of the Christian mythology ? 

Haying thus made an insurrection and a battle in 
Heaven, in which none of the combatants could be either 
killed or wounded — ^put Satan into the pit — ^let him out 
again — ^giving him a triumph over the whole creation — 
damned all mankind by the eating of an apple, these Chris- 
tian Mythologists bring the two ends of their fable together. 
They represent this virtuous and amiable man, Jesus Christ, 
to be at once both God and Man, and also the Son of God, 
celestially begotton, on purpose to be sacrificed, because they 
say that Eve in her longing had eaten an apple. 

Putting aside everything that might excite laughter by 
its absurdity, or detestation by its profaneness, and confining 
ourselves merely to an examination of the parts, it is impos- 
sible to conceive a story more derogatoiy to the Almighty, 
more inconsistent with his wisdom, more contradictoiy to 
his power, than this story is. 

In order to make for it a foundation to rise upon, the in- 
ventors were under the necessity of giving to the being, 
whom they call Satan, a power equally as great, if not 
greater than they attribute to the Almighty. They have 
not only given him the power of liberating himself from the 
pit, after what they call his fedl,. but they have made that 
power increase afterwards to infinify. Before this fedl they 
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lepresent him only as an asif^ of limited ezistenoe, as €bej 
represent the rest. After his HeJI, he becomes, by their ao- 
coanti omnipresent. He exists everywhere, and at the same 
time. He ooonpies the whole immensity of space. 

Not content with this deification of &ttan, they represent 
Um as defeating, by stratagem, in the shape of an animal of 
the creation, aU the power and wisdom of the Almighty. 
They represent him as having compelled the Almightv to the 
direct necessity either of surrendermg the whole of the crea- 
tion to the government and sovereignty of this Satan, or of 
capitulating for its redemption by coming down upon earth 
and exhibitmg himself upon a cross in the shape of a man. 

Had the inventors of this stoiy told it the contrary way, 
that is, had they represented the Almighty as compelling 
Satan to exhibit Jumsetfon a cross, in the shape of a snake, 
as a punishment for his new transgression, the story would 
have been less absurd — ^less contradictory. But, instead of 
this, they make the transgressor triumph, and the Almighty 
fall. 

That many good men have believed this strange fable, and 
lived very good lives under that belief (for credulity is not a 
crime) is wnat I have no doubt of. In the first place, they 
were educated to believe it, and they would have believed 
anything else in the same manner. There are also many 
wno have been so enthusiastically enraptured by what they 
conceived to be the infinite love of God to man, in making a 
sacrifice of himself, that the vehemence of the idea has for- 
bidden and deterred them firom examining into the absurdity 
and profaneness of the story. The more imnatural anything 
is, the more is it capable of becoming the object of dismfu 
admiration. 

But if objects for gratitude and admiration are our desire, 
do they not present themselves every hour to our eyes? Do 
we not see a fair creation prepared to receive us the instant 
we are bom — a world furnished to our hands, that cost us 
nothing? Is it we that Hffht up the sun, that pour down the 
lain, and fill the earth wiw abundance? Whether we sleep 
or wake, the vast machinery of the universe still goes on. 
Are these thixiffs, and the blessing Ihey indicate in future, 
nothing to nsr Can our gross feelings be excited by no 
other Bubjeots than tragedy and suicide? Or is the gloomy 
pide of man beocnne so intolerable, that nothing qui 1^a^^(«t 
it but • mux n Soe of tbe Qreaior ? 
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I know that this bold inTestigation will alarm many, but 
it would be paying too great a compliment to their credulity 
to forbear it on that aoooont; the times and the subject 
demand it to be done. The suspicion that the theory of 
what is called the Christian church is fabulous, is becoming 
Tery extensive in all countries; and it will be a consolation 
to men staggering under that suspicion, and doubting what 
to believe and what to disbelieve, to see the subject freely 
investigated. I therefore pass on to an examination of the 
books called the Old and New Testament. 

These books, begiiming with Genesis and ending with 
Revelation (which, by the bye, is a book of riddles that 
requires a revelation to explain it), are, we are told, the word 
of GkxL It is, therefore, proper for us to know who told us 
so, that we may know what credit to give to the report 
The answer to this qeestion is, that nobody can tell, except 
that we tell one anotner so. The case histmcally appears to 
be as follows: 

When the church Mythologists established their system, 
they collected all the writings they could find, and managed 
them as they pleased. It is a matter altogether of uncer- 
tainty to us wnether such of the writings as now appear 
under the name of the Old and New Testament, are in the 
same state in which those collectors say they found them, or 
whether they added, idtered, abridged, or dressed them up. 

Be this as it may, they decided by vote which of the books 
out of the collection they had made, should be the word of 
GOD, and which should not. They rejected several; they 
voted others to be doubtful, such as we books called the 
Apocrypha; and those books which had a majority of votes, 
were voted to be the word of God. Had they voted other- 
wise, all the people, since calling themselves Christians, had 
believed otherwise — ^for the belief of the one comes from the 
vote of the other. Who the people were that did all this, 
we know nothing of, they called themselves by the general 
name of the Church; ana this is all we know of the matter. 

As we have no other external evidence or authority for 
believing these books to be the word of God, than what I 
have mentioned, which is no evidence or authority at all, I 
come, in the next place, to examine the internal evidence 
e^mtained in the books themselves. 

In the former part of this Essay, I have q>oken of revebiF 
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tioiu— -I now proceed fnriher with fhat snbjeoti for {he pur- 
pose of applying it to the books in question. 

Beleyation is a communioation of something, which the 
person, to whom that thin^ is revealed, did not know before. 
For if I have done a thing, or seen it done, it needs no 
revelation to tell me I have done it| or seen it| nor to enable 
me to tell it, or to write it. 

Revelation, therefore, cannot be applied to anything done 
upon earth, of which man is himself tne actor or the witness; 
and consequently all the historical and anecdotal part of the 
Bible, which is almost the whole of it, is not within the 
meaning and compass of the word revelation, and, therefore, 
is not the word of God. 

When Samson ran off with the gate-posts of Gaza, if he 
ever did so, (and whether he did or not is nothing to us,) or 
when he visited his Delilah, or caught his foxes, or did any 
thing else, what has revelation to do with these things? K 
they were facts, he could tell them himself; or his secretary, 
if he kept one, could write them, if they were worth either 
telling or writing; and if they were fictions revelation could 
not make them true; and whether true or not, we are neither 
the better nor the wiser for knowing them. When we con- 
template the immensity of that Bein^, who directs and gov- 
erns the incomprehensible wholb, of which the utmost ken 
of human sight can discover but a part, we oiight to feel 
shame at calling such paltry stories the word of &>d. 

As to the account of the Creation, with which the book 
of Genesis opens, it has all the appearance of being a tradi- 
tion which the Israelites had among them before they came 
into Egypt; and after their departure from that country, 
they put it at the head of their history, without telling (as it 
is most probable) that they did not know how they came by 
it. The manner in which the account opens, shows it to be 
traditionary. It begins abruptly : it is nobody that speaks ; 
it is nobody that hears ; it is addressed to nobody ; it has 
neither first, second, or third person ; it has every criterion 
of being a tradition; it has no voucher. Moses does not take 
it npon himself by introducing it with the formality that he 
uses on other occasions, such as that of saying, 2%« Z/crd 
9pake unto Masea, Baying. 

Why it has been ciuled the Mosaic accoimt of the Crea- 
tkniy I am at a loss to conceive. Moses, I belie^«^'sff«a '^CM ,] 
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good a judge of mioh sobjeotB to pnt his name to that ao- 
oount. He had been educated among the Egyptiana, who 
were a people as well skilled in soienoe, and partioularly in 
astronomy, as any people of their day ; and tne silenoe and 
caution that Moses oDsenres, in not authenticating tiie ac- 
count, is a good negative evidence that he neither tmd it nor 
believed it. — ^The case is, that every nation of people has 
been world-makers, and tiie Israelites had as much right to 
set up the trade of world-making as any of the rest ; and as 
Moses was not an Israelite, he might not choose to contra- 
dict the tradition. The account, however, is harmless ; and 
this is more than can be said of many other parts of the 
Bible. 

Whenever we read the obscene stories, the voluptuous 
debaucheries, the cruel and tortuous executions, the unre- 
lenting vindictiveness, with which more than half the Bible 
is fillea, it would be more consistent that we called it the 
word of a demon than the word of God. It is a history of 
wickedness, that has served to corrupt and brutalize man- 
kind ; and, for my own part, I sincerely detest it, as I detest 
everything that is crueL 

We scarcely meet with anything, a few phrases excepted, 
but what deserves either our abhorrence or our contempt, 
till we come to the miscellaneous parts of the Bible. In the 
anonymous publications, the Psalms, and the Book of Job, 
more particularly in the latter, we find a great deal of ele- 
vated sentiment reverentially expressed of the power and 
benignity of the Almighty ; but they stand on no higher 
rank than many other compositions on similar subjects, as 
well before that time as since. 

The Proverbs which are said to be Solomon's, though most 
probably a collection (because they discover a knowledge of 
life, which his situation excluded him from knowing) are an 
instructive table of ethics. They are inferior in keenness 
to the proverbs of the Spaniards, and not more wise and eco- 
nomical than those of the American Franklin. 

All the remaining parts of the Bible, generally known by 

the name of the Propnets, are the worlm of the Jewiah poets 

and itinerant preachers, who mixed poetry, anecdote, and 

devotion togetner — and those works still retain the air and 

style of poetry, though in translation.* 

*Ab there are many readers who do not see that a eomposltioo Is poetzy. udMi 
Jl be in rhjmt. It la Itar their information that I add this note. 
Jtotfirpr jMiMtoia frftiripal^ In tarn thinp tinagftry mnA «ftin|^^|ff|,, iQig, 
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There is not, throughout the whole book called the Bible, 
any word that descru>es to us what we call a poet, nor any 
word that describes what we call poetry. The case is, that 
the word prophet^ to which latter times have affixed a new 
idea, was the Bible word for poet, and the vfordi prophesyirig 
meant the art of making poetry. It also meant the art of 
playing poetry to a tune upon any instrument of music. 

We read of prophesying with pipes, tabrets, and boms — 
of prophesying with harps, with psalteries, with cymbals, 
and with eveiy other instrument of music then in fashion. 
Were we now to speak of prophesying with a fiddle, or with 
a p^)e and tabor, the expression would have no meaning, or 
would appear ridiculous, and to some people contemptuous, 
because we have changed the meaning of the word. 

We are told of Saul being among the prophets^ and also 
that he prophesied ; but we are not told what ^A<jy^roj9Ae«*eJ, 
nor what he prophesied. The case is, there was nothing to 
tell ; for these prophets were a company of musicians and 
poelB, and Saul joined in the concert, and this was called 
prophesying. 

The account diven of this affair in the book called 
Samuel, is, that &lu1 met a company of prophets ; a whole 
company of them 1 coming down with a psaltery, a tabret, a 
pipe, and a harp, and that they prophesied, and that he 
prophesied with them. But it appears afterwards, that Saul 
prophesied badly ; that is, performed his part badly ; for it 

position of poetry differs ftoxo. tliat of prose in the manner of mixing^ long and 
short Byllables together. Take a long syllable ont of a line of poetry, and pat a 
short one in the room of it, or pat a long syllable where a short one shoald bo, 
and that line will lose its i>oetical harmony. It will have an effect apon the line 
like that of misplacing a note in a song. 

The imageiT in these books, called the prophets, appertains altogether to ppe* 
tij. It is ncntionis, and often e2i:travagant, and not admissible in any other kind 
of writing than poetiy. 

To show that these writings are composed in poetical nambers, I vrill take tan 
syllables, m ibey stand in the book, and make a line of the same number of sylltp 
bies, Qieroic measure) that shall rhyme ¥rith the last word. It will then be seen 
that the oomposition of these books is poetical measore. The instance I shau 
produce It firoin Isidah :— 

«* Btar^ ye hsaventt and give 4ar earth r* 
^Tis Qod himself that calif attention forth. 

Another testanee I shall quote is from the moumfhl Jeremiah, to which I shall 
add two other lines, tot the parpose of carrying oat the flgore^ and showing thm 
intontioB of the poet. 

*■ 0, that n%if%4 head toere watert and nUne ey4§ ** 
Were fountains flowing like the liquid skies ; 
nien woald I siTe the misdity flood reUiM, 
Ab4 wttp ft MMg» Jbr ttM AUMa MM. 
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is said, that, an **evil qnrUfrom Ood^^ oame npon Saul, 

and he prophesied. ,_ 

Now, were there no other passage in the book called the ^ 
Bible, than this, to demonstrate to us that we have lost the 
original meaning of the word prophesy^ and substituted 
another meaning in its place, this alone would be sufficient ; 
for it is impossible to use and apply the word prophesy^ in 
the place it is here used and applied, if we give to it the 
sense which latter times have affixed to it. The manner in 
which it is here used strips it of all religious meaning, and 
shows that a man might then be a prophet, or he might 
prophecy ^ as he may now be a poet or musician, without any 
regard to the morality or immorality of his character. The 
word was originally a term of science, promiscuously applied 
to poetry and to music, and not restricted to any subject 
upon which poetry and music might be exercised. 

Deborah and Barak are called prophets, not because they 
predicted anything, but because they composed the poem or 
song that bears their name, in celebration of an act already 
done. David is ranked among the prophets, for he was a 
musician, and was also reputed to be (though perhaps very 
erroneously) the author of the Psalms. But Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob are not called prophets ; it does hot appear from 
any accounts we have, that they could either sing, play 
music, or make poetry. 

We are told of the greater and the lesser prophets. 
They might as well tell us of the greater and the lesser 
God ; for there cannot be degrees in prophesying consistently 
with its modern sense. — But there are degrees in poetry, and 
therefore the phrase is reconcilable to the case, when we 
understand by it the greater and the lesser poets. 

It is altogether unnecessary, after this, to offer any 
observations upon what those men, styled prophets, have 
written. The axe goes at once toithe root, by showing that 
the original meaning of the word has been mistaken, and 
consequently all the inferences that have been drawn from 
those books, the devotional respect that has been paid to 
them, and the labored commentaries that have been written 
upon them, under that mistaken meaning, are not worth 

• Ab those men who call themselves divines and commentators, are very fond of 
pnzzling one another, I leave them to contest the meaning of the first part of the 
phraBe^ that of an evil spirit qf God. I keep to mj text— keep to the meaning 
m the wordpropheaj. 
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disputing about. In many things, however, the writinn of 
the Jewish poets deserve a better fate than that of being 
bound up, as they are now, with the trash that accompanies 
them, under the abused name of the word of God. 

If we permit ourselves to conceive right ideas of things, 
we must necessarily affix the idea, not only of unchangeable* 
ness, but of the utter impossibility of any change taking 
place, by any means or accident whatever, in that which we 
would honor with the name of the word of God ; and there- 
fore the word of God cannot exist in any written or himian 
language. 

The continually progressive change to which the meaning 
of words is subject, the want of an universal language which 
renders translation necessair, the errors to which translations 
are again subject, the mistakes of copyists and- printers, to- 
gether with uie possibility of willful alteration, are of them- 
selves evidences that the human language, whether in speech 
or in print, cannot be the vehicle of the word of God. The 
word of God exists in something else. 

Did the book called the Bible, excel in purity of ideas and 
expression all the books now extant in the world, I would 
not take it for my rule of faith, as being the word of God, 
because the possibility would nevertheless exist of my being 
imposed upon. But when I see throughout the greater part 
of this book, scarcely anything but a history of the grossest 
vices, and a collecti<;p of the most paltry and contemptible 
tales, I cannot dishonor my Creator by calling it by his 
name. 

Thus much for the Bible; I now go on to the book called 
the New Testament! that is, the new will, as if there could 
be two wills of the Creator. 
^^A Had it been the object or the intention of Jesus Christ to 
^*Nestablish a new religion, he would undoubtedly have written 
the system himself, or procured it to be written in his lifetime. 
But there is no publication extant, authenticated with his 
name. All the books called the New Testament were written 
after his deatL He was a Jew by birth and by profession; 
and he was the son of God in like manner that every other 
person is — ^for the Creator is the Father of All. 

The first four books, called Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, do not ffive a histonr of the life of Jesus Christ, but 
only detached anecdotes of him. It appears from \SDL^<^'\^cyj&& 
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that the whole time of his being a preacher was not more 
than eighteen months; and it was only durinfl^ this short time 
that those men became acquainted with hmi. They make 
mention of him at the age of twelve years, sitting, they say, 
among the Jewish doctors, asking and answering them ques- 
tions. As this was several years before their acquaintance 
with him began, it is most probable they had this anecdote 
from his parents. From this time there is no account of him 
for about sixteen years. Where he lived, or how he employed 
himself during this interval, is not known. Most probably he 
was working at his father's trade, which was that of a car- 
penter. It does not appear that he had any school education, 
and the probability is, that he could not write, for his parents 
were extremely poor, as appears from their not being able to 
pay for a bed when he was bom. 

It is somewhat curious that the three persons whose names 
are the most universally recorded, were of veiy obsciu'e 
parentage. Moses was a foundling; Jesus Christ was bom 
m a stable; and Mahomet was a mule driver. The first and 
the last of these men were founders of different systems of 
religion; but Jesus Christ founded no new Enrstem. Recalled 
men to the practice of moral virtues, and the belief of one 
Grod. The great trait in his character is philanthropy. 

The manner in which he was apprehended, shows that he 
was not much known at that time; and it shows, also, that the 
meetings he then held with his followers were in secret; and 
that he had given over or suspended preaching publicly. 
Judas could no otherwise beteay him than by riving Worma- 
tion where he was and pointing him out to the officers that 
went to arrest him; and the reason for employing and paying 
Judas to do this could arise only from the cause already 
mentioned, that of his not being much known, and living 
concealed. 

The idea of his concealment, not only agrees very ill with 
his reputed divinity, but associates with it something of pusil- 
lanimity; and his being betrayed, or in other words, his being 
apprehended, on the information of one of his followers, 
shows that he did not intend to be apprehended, and conse- 
quently that he did not intend to be crucified. 

The Christian Mythologists tell us, that Christ died for 
the sins of the world, and that he came on purpose to die. 
Would it not then, have been the same if he had died of a 
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fever, or of the small pox, of old age, or of anything else? 

The declaratory sentence which, they say, was passed upon 
Adam, in case he eat of the apple, was not, that thou ahalt 
9urely be crucified^ hut^ thou shalt surely die — ^the sentence 
of death, and not the manner of dying. Crucifixion, there- 
fore, or any other particular manner of dying, made no part 
of the sentence that Adam was to suffer, and consequently, 
even upon their own tactics, it could make no part of the 
sentence that Christ was to suffer in the room of Adam. A 
fever would have done as well as a cross, if there was any 
occasion for either. 

The sentence of death, which they tell us, was thus 
passed upon Adam, must either have meant dying naturally, 
that is, ceasing to live, or have meant what those Mytholo- 
gists call damnation; and consequently, the act of dying on 
the part of Jesus Christ, must, according to their system, 
apply as a prevention to one or other of these two things 
happening to Adam and to us. 

That it does not prevent oiu* dying is evident, because we 
all die; and if their accounts of longevity be true, men die 
faster since the crucifixion than before; and with respect to 
the second explanation, (including with it the natural dearth 
of Jesus Chnst as a substitute for the eternal death or 
damnation of all mankind,) it is impertinently representing 
the Creator as coming off, or revoking the sentence, by a pun 
or a quibble upon the word death. That manufactiu'cr of 
quibbles, St. Paul, if he wrote the books that bear his name, 
has helped this quibble on by making another quibble upon 
the word Adam, He makes there to be two Adams; the 
one who sins in fact, and suffers by proxy; the other who 
sins by proxy, and suffers in fact. A religion thus inter- 
larded with quibble, subterfuge, and pun, has a tendency to 
instruct its professors in the practice of these arts. They 
acquire the habit without being aware of the cause. 

If Jesus Christ was the bemg which those Mythologists 
tell us he was, and that he came into this world to mffer^ 
which is a word they sometimes use instead of to die^ the 
only real suffering he could have endured, would have been 
U> live. His existence here was a state of exilement or 
transportation from Heaven, and the way back to his original 
ooimtry was to die. — ^In fine, everything m this strange system 
IP tiie X9irme <nf w}iat it pretends toiio. ^t is thft t«y«c«A ^ 
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truth, and I become so tired of examiniiig into its inconsis- 
tencies and absurdities, that I hasten to the conclusion of it, 
in order to proceed to something better. 

How much, or what parts of the books called the New 
Testament, were written by the persons whose names they 
bear, is what we can know nothing of, neither are we certain 
in what langua^ they were originally written. The matters 
they now contam may be classed unaer two heads — anecdote 
ana epistolary correspondence. 

The four books already mentioned, Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John, are altogether anecdotal They relate events after 
they had taken place. They tell what Jesus Christ did and 
said, and what others did and said to him; and in several 
instances they relate the same event differently. Revela- 
tion is necessarily out of the question with respect to those 
books; not only because of the disagreement of the writers, 
but because revelation cannot be applied to the relating of 
facts by the person who saw them done, nor to the relating 
or recording of any discourse or conversation by those who 
heard it. The book called the Acts of the Apostles (an 
anonymous work) belongs also to the anecdotal part. 

All the other parts of the New Testament, except the book 
of enigmas, called the Revelations, are a collcSction of letters 
under the name of epistles; and the forgery of letters has 
been such a common practice in the world, that the proba- 
bility is at least equal, whether they are genuine or forged. 
One thing, however, is much less equivocal, which is, that 
out of the matters contained in those books, together with 
the assistance of some old stories, the church has set up a 
system of religion very contradictory to the character of the 
person whose name it bears. It has set up a religion of 
pomp and of revenue, in pretended imitation of a person 
whose life was humility and poverty. 

The invention of purgatory, and of the releasing of souls 
therefrom, by prayers, bought of the church witn money; 
the selling of pardons, dispensations and indulgences, are 
revenue laws, without bearing that name or carrying that 
appearance. But the case nevertheless is, that those things 
derive their origin from the paroxysm of ^e crucifixion and 
the theory deduced there^m, which was, that one person 
could stand in the place of another, and could perform meri- 
tg^ous servi^e^ for him. The probabilily, therefore, is^ thi^t 
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the whole theory or doctrine of what is called the redemp- 
tion (which is said to have been accomplished by the act of 
one person in the room of another) was originally fabricated 
on purpose to bring forward and build all those secondary 
and pecuniary redemptions upon; and that the passages in 
the books upon which the idea of theory of redemption is 
built, have been manufactured and fabricated for that pur- 
pose. Why are we to give this church credit, when she 
tells us that those books are genuine in every part, any 
more than we give her credit for everything else she has told 
us; or for the miracles she says she has performed? That 
she could fabricate writings is certain, because she could 
write; and the composition of the writings in question, is of 
that kind that anybody might do it; and that she did fabri- 
cate them is not more inconsistent with probability, than 
that she could tell us, as she has done, that she could and did 
work miracles. 

Since, then, no external evidence can, at this long distance 
of time, be produced to prove whether the church fabricated 
the doctrines called redemption or not, (for such evidence, 
whether for or against, would be subject to the same sus- 
picion of being fabricated,) the case can only be referred to 
the internal evidence which the thing carries within itself; 
and this affords a very strong presumption of its being a 
fabrication. For the internal evidence is, that the theory or 
doctrine of redemption has for its basis an idea of pecuniary 
justice, and not that of moral justice. 

If I owe a person money, and cannot pay him, and he 
threatens to put me in prison, another person can take the 
debt upon himself, and pay it for me; but if I have com- 
mitted a crime, every circumstance of the case is changed; 
moral justice cannot take the innocent for the guilty, even 
if the innocent would offer itself. To suppose justice to do 
this, is to destroy the principle of its existence, which is the 
thing itself; it is then no longer justice; it is indiscriminate 
revenge. 

This single reflection will show that the doctrine of 
redemption is founded on a mere pecuniary idea, correspond- 
ing to that of a debt, which anotner person might pay; and 
as this pecuniary idea corresponds again with the system of 
second redemptions, obtained through the means of money 
given to the ohurch for pardons, the probability is, that the 
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■ame persons fabricated both one and the other of thoee 
theories, and that, in truth, there is no such thing as 
redemption; that it is fabulous, and that man stands in the 
same relatiye condition with his Maker he ever did stand, 
since man existed, and that it is his greatest consolation to 
think so. 

Let him believe this, and he will live more consistently 
and morally, than by an^ other system; it is by his being 
tanght to contemplate hmiself as an out-law, as an out-cast, 
as a beggar, as a mumper, as one thrown, as it were, on a 
dunghiU, at an immense distance from bis Creator, and who 
must make his approaches by creeping and cringing to 
intermediate beings, that he conceives either a contemptuous 
disregard for everything under the name of religion, or 
becomes indifferent, or turns what he calls, devout. In the 
latter case, he consumes his life in grief, or the affectation 
of it; his prayers are reproaches; his humility is ingratitude; 
he calls himself a worm, and the fertile e&rih. a dunghill; 
and all the blessings of life by 'the thankless name of vani- 
ties; he despises the choicest gift of God to man — ^the giff 
OF kbason; and having endeavored to force upon himself the 
belief of a system against which reason revolts, he un- 
gratefully calls it human reason^ as if man could give reason 
to himself. 

Yet, with all this strange appearance of humility, and 
this contempt for human reason, he ventures into the boldest 
presumptions; he finds fault with everything; his selfish- 
ness is never satisfied; his ingratitude is never at an end. 
He takes on himself to direct the Almighty what to do, even 
in the government of the universe; he prays dictatorially; 
when it is sunshine he prays for rain, and when it is rain, ne 
prays for simshine; he follows the same idea in every- 
thing that he prays for; for what is the amount of all ms 
/ prayers, but an attempt to make the Almighty change his 
mind, and act otherwise than he does? It is as if he were 
to say — ^thou knowest not so well as I. 
I But some perhaps will 'say — Are we to have no word of 
Grod — ^no revelation? I answer, Yes: there is a word] of 
Grod; there is a revelation* 

The word of God is thb creatiok wb behold: And it 
is in this word^ which no human invention can coimterfeit or 
alter, that God speaketh universally to man. 
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Human language is local and changeable, and is, therefore, 
incapable of being used as the means of unchangeable 
and uniTersal information. The idea that God sent Jesus 
Christ to publish, as they say, the glad tidings to all nations, 
from one end of the earth to the other, is consistent only 
with the ignorance of those who knew nothing of the extent 
of the world, and who believed, as those world-saviours 
believed, and continued to believe, for several centuries 
(and that in contradiction to the discoveries of philosophers 
and the experience of navigators), that the earth was flat 
like a trencher, and that a man might walk to the end 
of it. 

But how was Jesus Christ to make anything known to 
all nations? He could speak but one language, which was 
Hebrew; and there are in the world several himdred 
languages. Scarcely any two nations speak the same lan- 
guage, or understand each other; and as to translations, 
every man who knows anything of languages, knows that it 
was unpossible to translate from one language to another, 
not only without not losing a great part of the original, but 
frequently* of mistaking the sense; and besides all this, the 
art of printing was wholly unknown at the time Christ 
Hved. ^ 

It is always necessary that the means that are to accom- 
plish any end, be equal to the accomplishment of that end, or 
the end cannot be accomplished. It is in this, that the 
difference between finite and infinite power and wisdom dis- 
covers itself. Man frequently fails in accomplishing his 
ends, from a natural inability of the power to the purpose; 
and frequently from the want of wisdom to apply power 
properly. But it is impossible for infinite power and 
wisdom to fail as man faileth. The means it useth are 
always equal to the end; but human language, more espe- 
cially as there is not an universal language, is incapable of 
being xised as an imiversal means of unchangeable and 
uniform information, and therefore it is not the means that 
God useth in manifesting himself universally to man. 

It is only in the creation that all our ideas and concep- 
tions of a tDord of God can unite. The creation speaketh 
an universal language, independently of human speech or 
himian language, multiplied and various as they be. It is 
an ever-existing original, which every man can i^^d* IVi 
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cannot be forged ; it cannot be counterfeited ; it cannot be 
lost ; it cannot be altered ; it cannot be suppressed. It does 
not depend upon the will of man whether it shall be pub- 
lished or not; it publishes itself from one end of the earth to the 
other. It preaches to all nations and to all worlds ; and this 
toard of God reveals to man all that is necessary for man to 
know of God. 

Do we want to contemplate his power ? We see it in 
the unchangeable order bj which the incomprehensible 
whole is governed. Do we want to contemplate nis munifi- 
cence ? vVe see in the abundance with which he fills the 
earth. Do we want to contemplate his mercy ? We see it 
in his not withholding that abundance even from the un- 
thankful. In fine, do we want to know what God is? 
Search not the book called the Scripture, which any human 
hand might make, but the Scripture called the Creation* 

The only idea man can afi&x to the name of God, is tiiat 
of a first cause^ the cause of all things. And, incomprehen- 
sible and difficult as it is for a man to conceive what a first 
cause is, he arrives at the belief of it, from the tenfold 
greater difficulty of disbelieving it. It is difficult beyond 
description to conceive that space can have no end; but it is 
more difficult to conceive an end. It is difficult beyond the 
power of man to conceive an eternal duration of what we 
call time; but it is more impossible to conceive a time when 
there shall be no time. 

In like manner of reasoning, everything we behold 
carries in itself the internal evidence that it did not make 
itself. Every man is an evidence to himself, that he did not 
make himself; neither could his father make himself, nor his 
grandfather, nor any of his race; neither could any tree, 
plant, or animal make itself; and it is the conviction arising 
from this evidence, that carries us on, as it were, by neces- 
sity, to the belief of a first cause eternally existing, of a 
nature totally different to any material existence we know 
of, and by the power of which all things exist; and this 
first cause, man calls God. 

It is only by the exercise of reason, that man can dis- 
cover God. Take away that reason, and he would be in- 
capable of understanding anything; and in this case it 
would be just as consistent to read even the book called the 
Bible to a horse as to a man. How i^en is it that thoae 
people pretend to reject reason ? 
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Almost the only parts in the book called the Bible, that 
convey to us any idea of God, are some chapters in Job, 
and the 19th Psalm; I recollect no other. Those parts are 
true deisHcal compositions; for they treat of the Deity 
through his works. They take the book of Creation as the 
word of Grod, they refer to no other book, and all the 
inferences they make are drawn from that volume. 

I insert in this place the 19th Psalm, as paraphrased 
into English verse by Addison. I recollect not the prose, 
and where I write this I have not the opportunity of seeing 
it: 

Tho spacioas firmament on high. 

With all the blae etherial eky. 

And epangled heavene, a Bhining frame^ 

Their great original proclaim. 

The unwearied ean, from day to daj, 

Doee his Creator's power display; 

And pabliehes to every land, 

The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes np the wonorons tale, 

And nightly to the listening earth, 

Bepeats the story of her birlh; 

Whilst all the stars that 'roand her bom. 

And all the planets, in their tarn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth fVom pole to pole. 

What thoagh in solemn silence all 

Hove round this dark terrestrial ball ; 

What though no real voice, nor sound. 

Amidst their radiant orbs be found. 

In reason's ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

Forever singing as they shine, 

Thb hand that madb xjb is Diyira. 

What more does man want to know, than that the hand 
or power that made these things is Divine, is Omnipotent? 
Let him believe this with the force it is impossible to repel, 
if he permits his reason to act, and his rule of moral life 
will follow of course. 

The alludons in Job have, all of them, the same tend- 
ency with this Psalm; that of deducing or proving a truth 
that would be otherwise unknown, from truths already 
known. 

I recollect not enough of the passages in Job to insert 
them correctly; but there is one occius to me that is appli- 
cable to the subject I am speaking upon: " Canst thou by 
searching find out God? Canst wou find out the Almighl^ 
to perfeotic^?^ 
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I know not how the printeiti hare pointed this passage, 
for I keep no Bible; but it contains two distinct questions 
that admit of distinct answers. 

B^t — ^Canst thou by searching find out Grod? Yes; 
because, in the first place, I know I did not make myself, 
and yet I have existence; and by searching into the nature 
of other things, I find that no other thing could make itself; 
and yet millions of other things exist; therefore it is, that 
I know, by positive conclusion resulting from this search, 
that there is a power superior to all those things, and that 
power is God. 

Secondly — Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfec- 
tion? No; not only because the power and wisdom He has 
manifested in the structure of the Creation that I behold is 
to me incomprehensible, but because even this manifestation, 
great as it is, is probably but a small display of that immen- 
sity of power and wisdom, by which millions of other worlds, 
to me invisible by their dis^mce, were created and continue 
to exist. 

It is evident that both of these questions are put to the 
reason of the person to whom they are supposed to have 
been addressed; and it is only by admitting the first ques- 
tion to be answered affirmatively, that the second could 
follow. It would have been unnecessary, and even absurd, 
to have put a second question, more difficult than the first, 
if the first question had been answered negatively. The 
two questions have different objects; the first refers to the 
existence of God, the second to his attributes; reason can 
discover the one, but it falls infinitely short in discovering 
the whole of the other. 

I recollect not a single passage in all the writings ascribed 
to the men called apostles, that convey any idea of what 
God is. Those writings are chiefly controversial; and the 
subject they dwell upon, that of a man dying in agony on 
a cross, is better suited to the gloomy genius of a monk 
in a cell, by whom it is not impossible they were written, 
than to any man breathing the open air of the Creation. 
The only passage that occurs to me, that has any reference 
to the works of God, by which only his power and wisdom 
can be known, is related to have been spoken by Jesus 
Christ, as a remedy against distrustful oare. ^ Behold the 
lilies of the field, they toil not, neither do they spin." T¥S| 
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however, is £Eur inferior to the allusions in Job and in the 
19th Psalm; but it is similar in idea, and the modesty of the 
imageiy is correspondent to the modesty of the man. 

As to the Christian system of faith, it appears to me as a 
species of atheism — a sort of religious denial of God. It 
professes to belieye in a man rather than in God. It is a 
compound made up chiefly of manism with but little deism, 
and is as near to atheism as twilight is to darkness. It 
introduces between man and his Maker an opaque body, 
which it calls a Redeemer, as the moon introduces her 
opaque self between the earth and the sun, and it produces 
by this means a religious or an irreligious eclipse of light. 
It has put the whole orbit of reason into shade. 

The eflfect of this obscurity has been that of turning every 
thing upside down, and representing it in reverse; and 
among tne revolutions it has thus magically produced, it has 
made a revolution in theology. 

That which is now called natural philosophy, embracing 
the whole circle of science, of which astronomy occupies 
the chief place, is the study of the works of God, and of the 
power and wisdom of God in his works, and is the true 
theology. 

As to the theology that is now studied in its place, it is 
the study of human opinions and of human fancies concernr 
ing God. It is not the study of God himself in the works 
that he has made, but in the works or writings that man has 
made; and it is not among the least of the mischiefs that the 
Christian system has done to the world, that it has aban- 
doned the original and beautiful system of theology, like a 
beautiful innocent, to distress and reproach, to make room 
for the hag of superstition. 

The Book of Job and the 19th Psalm, which even the 
Church admits to be more ancient than the chronological 
order in which they stand in the book called the Bible, are 
theological orations conformable to the original system of 
theology. The internal evidence of those orations proves to 
a demonstration that the study dud contemplation of the 
works of creation, and of the power and wisdom of God, re- 
vealed and manifested in those works, made a great part of 
the religiotis devotion of the times in which they were writ- 
ten ; and it was this devotional study and contemplation 
that led to the discovery of the principles upon which, what 
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are now called aoienoes, are established; and it is to the 
discovery of these principles that almost all the arts that 
contribute to the convenience of human life, owe their exist- 
ence. Every principal art has some science for its parent, 
though the person who mechanically performs the work 
does not always, and but very seldom, perceive the connec- 
tion. 

It is a fraud of the Christian system to call the sciences 
htmian invention; it is only the application of them that is 
human. Every science has for its basis a inrstem of princi- 
ples as fixed and unalterable as those by which the universe 
IS regulated and governed. Man cannot make princi|)les; he 
can only discover them. 

For example — every person who looks at an almanac sees 
an account when an eclipse will take place, and he sees also 
that it never fails to take place according to the account 
there given. This shows that man is acquainted with the 
laws by which the heavenly bodies move. But it would be 
something worse than ignorance, were any Church on earth 
to say that those laws are a human invention. It would also 
be ignorance, or something worse, to say that the scientific 
principles, by the aid of which man is enabled to calculate 
and forelmow when an eclipse will take place, are a human 
invention. Man cannot invent a thing that is eternal and 
immutable ; and the scientific principles he employs for this 
purpose must, and are, of necessity, as eternal and immuta- 
ble as the laws by which the heavenly bodies move, or they 
could not be used as they are to ascertain the time when, 
and the manner how, an eclipse will take place. 

The scientific principles that man employs to obtain the 
foreknowledge of an eclipse, or of any thing else, relating to 
the motion of the heavenly bodies, are contained chiefly in 
that part of science which is called trigonometry, or the 
properties of a triangle, which, when apphed to the study of 
the heavenly bodies, is called astronomy ; when applied to 
direct the course of a ship on the ocean, it is called naviga- 
tion ; when applied to the construction of figures drawn by 
rule and compass, it is called geometry ; when applied to the 
construction of plans of edifices, it is called architecture ; 
when applied to the measurement of any portion of the sur- 
face of the .earth, it is called land-surveying. In fine, it is 
the sold of science ; it is an eternal truth ; it contains the 
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mathematical demonstration of which man speaks, and the 
extent of its uses is unknown. 

It may be said that man can make or draw a triangle, and 
therefore a triangle is a human inveiition. 

But the triangle, when drawn, is no other than the image 
of the principle ; it is a delineation to the eye, and from 
thence to the mind, of a principle that would otherwise be 
imperceptible. The triangle does not make the principle, 
any more than a cand^iij^^ken into a room that was dark, 
makes the chairs and tables that before were invisible. All 
the properties of a triangle exist independently of the figure, 
and existed before any triangle was drawn or thought of by 
man. Man had no more to do in the formation of those prop- 
erties or principles, than he had to do in making the laws by 
which the heavenly bodies move ; and therefore the one must 
have the same Divine origin as the other^ 

In the same manner as, it may be said, that man can make 
a triangle, so also, may it be said, he can make the mechani- 
cal instrument called a lever; but the principle, by which the 
lever acts, is a thing distinct from the mstrument, and would 
exist if the instrument did not ; it attaches itself to the in- 
strument after it is made ; the instrument, therefore, can act 
no otherwise that it does act ; neither can all the efforts of 
human invention make it act otherwise — that which, in all 
such cases, man calls the effect^ is no other than the principle 
itself rendered perceptible to the senses. 

Since, then, man cannot make principles, from whence did 
he gain a knowledge of them, so to be able to apply them, 
not only to things on earth, but to ascertain the motion of 
bodies so immensely distant from him as all the heavenly 
bodies are? From whence, 1 ask, could he gain that knowl- 
edge, but from the study of the true theology? 

It is the strusture of the universe that has taught this 
knowledge to man. That structure is an ever-existing ex- 
hibition of every principle upon which every part of mathe- 
matical science is founded. The offspring of this science 
is mechanics ; for mechanics is no other than the principles 
of science applied practically. The man who proportions 
the several parts of a mill, uses the same scientific princi- 
ples, as if he had the power of constructing an universe; 
but as he cannot give to matter that invisible agency, by 
which all the component parts of the immense maohm!^ q£ 
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the universe haye influence upon eaoh other, and act in 
motional unison together, without any apparent contact, 
and to which man has given the name of attraction, gravi- 
tation, and repulsion, he supplies the place of that agency 
by the humble imitation of teeth and cogs. All the parts 
of man's microcosm must visibly touch; but could he gain 
a knowledge of that agency, so as to be able to apply it in 
practice, we might then say that another canoniccCl book of 
the Word of God had been disco^dfi^. 

If man could alter the prope^Ks of the lever, so also 
could he alter the properties of the triangle; for a lever 
(taking that sort of lever which is called a steel-yard, for 
V, the sake of explanation) forms when in motion, a triangle. 
The line it descends from, (one point of that line being in 
the fulcrum,) the line it descends to, and the cord of the 
arc, which the end of the lever describes in the air, are the 
three sides of a triangle. The other arm of the lever de- 
scribes also a triangle; and the corresponding sides of those 
two triangles, calculated scientifically, or measured geomet- 
rically; and also the sines, tangents, and secants generated 
from the angles, and geometrically measured, nave the 
same proportions to each other, as the difiPerent weights 
have that will balance each other on the lever, leaving the 
weight of the lever out of the case. 

It may also be said, that man can make a wheel and 
axis; that he can put wheels of different magnitudes togeth- 
er, and produce a mill. Still the case comes back to the 
same point, which is, that he did not make the principle 
that gives the wheels those powers. That principle is as 
unalterable as in the former case, or rather it is the same 
principle under a different appearance to the eye. 

The power that two wheels of different magnitudes have 
upon each other, is in the same proportion as if the semi- 
diameter of the two wheels were joined together and made 
into that kind of lever I have described, suspended at the 
part where the semi-diameters join; for the two wheels, 
scientifically considered, are no other than the two circles 
generated by the motion of the compound lever. 

It is from the study of the true theology that all our 
knowledge of science is derived, and it is from that knowl- 
edge that all the arts have originated* 

The Almighty Lecturer, by displaying the principles of 
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Bcienoe in the structure of the unirerse, has inyited man to 
study and to imitation. It is as if He had said to the in- 
habitants of this fflobe, that we call ours, ^ I hare made an 
earth for man to dwell upon, and I have rendered the starry 
heavens visible, to teach him science and the arts. He can 
now provide for his own comfort, and leabn fbom My iixnn- 

mCENCE TO ALL, TO BB KIND TO EACH OTHEB.** 

Of what use is it, tmless it be to teach man something, 
that his eye is endowed with the power of beholding, to an . 
incomprehensible distance, an immensiiy of worlds revolv- 
ing in the ocean of space ? Or of what use is it that this 
immensity of worlds is visible to man? What has man to 
do with the Pleiades, with Orion, with Sirius, with the star 
he calls the north star, with the moving orbs he has named 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury, if no uses are 
to follow ^m their being visible? A less power of vision 
would have been sufficient foreman, if the immensity he 
now possesses were given only to waste itself, as it were, on 
an immense desert of space glittering with shows. 

It is only by contemplating what he calls the starry 
heavens, as the book and school of science, that he discovers 
any use in their being visible to him, or any advantage 
resulting from his immensity of vision. But when he con- 
templates the subject in this light, he sees an additional 
motive for saying, that nothing was made in vain/ for in 
vain would be this power of vision if it taught man noth- 

> the Christian system of faith has made a revolution 
in theology, so also nas it made a revolution in the state of 
learning. That which is now called learning, was not 
learning, originally. Learning does not consist, as the 
schools now make it consist, in the knowledge of languages, 
but in the knowledge of things to which language gives 
names. 

The Greeks were a learned people, but learning with 
them did not consist in speaking Greek, any more than in 
a Roman's speaking Latin, or a Frenchman's speaking 
French, or an Englishman's speaking English. From 
what we know of the Greeks, it does not appear that they 
knew or studied any language but their own, and this was 
one cause of their becoming so learned; it afforded them 
more time to apply themselves to beUet «tvxdi^%. ^\l% 
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sohools of ihe Greeks were Bchools of soienoe and philoso- 
phy, and not of languages; and it is in the knowledge of 
the things that soienoe and philosophy teach, that learning 
consists. 

Almost all the scientific learning that now exists, came to 
us from the Greeks, or the people who spoke the Greek lan- 
guage. It, therefore, became necessary for the people of other 
nations, who spoke a different language, that some among 
them should leam the Greek language, in order that the 
learning the Greeks had, might be made known in those 
nations, by translating the Greek books of science and phi- 
losophy into the mother ton^e of each nation. 

The study, therefore, of the Grreek language (and in the 
same manner for the Latin^ was no other than the drudgery 
business of a linguist ; and the language thus obtained, was 
no other than the means, as it were the tools, employed to 
obtain the learning the Greeks had. It made no part of the 
learning itself ; and was so distinct firom it, as to make it ex- 
ceedingly probable that the persons who had studied Ghreek 
sufficiently to translate those works, such, for instance, as 
Euclid's Elements, did not understand any of the learning 
the works contained. 

As there is now nothing new to be learned from ihe dead 
languages, all the useful books being already translated, the 
languages are become useless, and the time expended in 
teaching and learning them is wasted. So far as the study 
of languages may contribute to the progress and connnunica-- 
tion of knowledge, (for it has nothing to do with the creation 
of knowledge,) it is only in the livmg languages that new 
knowledge is to be found ; and certain it is, that, in general, 
a youth will leam more of a living language in one year, than 
of a dead language in seven ; and it is but seldom that the 
teacher knows much of it himself. The difficulty of learning 
the dead languages does not arise from any superior ab- 
struseness in the languages themselves, but in their being 
dead^ and the pronunciation entirely lost. It would be the 
same thing with any other language when it becomes dead. 
The best Greek linguist that now exists, does not under- 
stand Greek so well as a Grecian ploughman did, or a Gre- 
cian milkmaid; and the same for the Latin, compared with a 
ploughman or milkmaid of the Romans ; it would therefore 
be advantageous to the state of learning to abolish the study 
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of the dead languages, and to make learning consist, as it 
arwnally did, in scientifio knowledge. 

The apolo^ that is sometimes made for continuing to 
teach the dead languages is, that they are .taught at a time, 

when a child is not capable of exerting anyothBr-mental ~~^~^ 

facully than that of memory ; but that is altogether errone- 
ous. The human mind has a natural disposition to scientific 
knowledge, and to the things connected with it. The first 
and fayorite amusement of a child, even before it begins to 
play, is that of imitating the works of man. It builds nouses 
with cards or sticks; itnayigates the little ocean of a bowl of 
water with a paper boat, or dams the stream of a cutter, and 
contriyea something which it calls a mill ; and it interests 
itself in the fate of its works with a care that resembles 
aflPection. It afterwards goes to school, where its genius is 
killed by the barren study of a dead language, and the phi- 
losopher is lost in, the linguist. 

But the apology that is now made for continuing to teach 
the dead languages, could not be the cause, at first, of out- 
ting down learning to the narrow and humble sphere of 
linguistry ; the cause, therefore, must be sought for else- 
where. In all researches of this kind, the best eyidence > 
that can be produced, is the eternal evidence the thing \ / 
carries with itself, and the evidence of circumstances that \/ 
unites with it ; both of which, in this case, are not difficult 
to be discovered. 

Putting, then, aside, as a matter of distinct consideration, 
the outrage offered to the moral justice of God, by suppos- 
ing him to make the innocent suffer for the guilty, and also 
the loose morality and low contrivance of supposing him to 
change himself into the shape of a man, in order to make an 
excuse to himself for not executing his supposed sentence 
upon Adam ; putting, I say, those things aside as a matter 
of distinct consideration, it is certain that what is called the 
Christian system of faith, including in it the whimsical ac- 
count of the creation — the strange story of Eve — ^the snake 
and the apple— the ambiguous idea of a man-god — ^the cor- 
poral idea of the death of a god — ^the mythological idea of a 
family of gods, and the Christian system of arithmetic, that 
three are one, and one is three, are all irreconcilable, not only 
to the divine gift of reason, that Grod hath given to man, but 
to the knowledge that man gains of the power and wisdom 
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of Grod, by the aid of the sciences, and by studying the struc- 
ture of the universe that God has made. 

The setters-up therefore, and the advocates of the Chris- 
tian system of feiith, could not but foresee that the contma- 
ally progressive knowledge that man would gain, by the 
aid of science, of the power and wisdom of God, manifested 
in the structure of the universe, and in all the works of 
Creation, would militate against, and call into question, the 
truth of their system of faith; and therefore it became 
necessary to their purpose to cut learning down to a size less 
dangerous to their project, and this they effected by restrict- 
ing the idea of learning to the dead study of dead languages. 

They not only rejected the study of science out of the 
Christian schools, but they persecuted it; and it is only^ 
within about the last two centuries that the study has been 
revived. So late as 1610, Galileo, a Florentine, discovered 
and introduced the use of telescopes, and by applying them' 
to observe the motions and appearance of the heavenly 
bodies, afforded additional means for ascertaining the true 
structure of the universe. Instead of being esteemed for 
those discoveries, he was sentenced to renounce them, or the ] 
opinions resulting from them, as a damnable heresy. And, { 
prior to that time, Vigilius was condemned to be burned for 
asserting the antipodes, or in other words, that the earth 
was a globe, and habitable in every part where there was 
land; yet the truth of this is now too well known even to be 
told. i 

If the belief of errors not morally bad did no nuschief, it 
would make no part of the moral duty of man to oppose and 
remove them. There was no moral ill in believing the earth 
was flat like a trencher, any more than there was moral virtue 
in believing that it was round like a globe; neither was 
there any moral ill in believing that the Creator made no j 
other world than tliis, any more than there was moral virtue I 
in believing that he made millions, and that the infinity of\ 
space is filled with worlds. But when a system of religion 
is made to grow out of a supposed system of creation that is 
not true, and to unite itself therewith in a manner almost 
inseparable therefrom, the case assumes an entirely different 
ground. It is then that errors, not morally bad, become 
fraught with the same mischiefs as if they were. It is then 
that the truth, though otherwise indifferent itself, becomes an^ 
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essential, b^ becoming the oriterion, that either confirms by 
correspondmg evidence, or denies by contradictory evidence, 
the reality of the religion itself. In this view of the case, it 
is the moral duty of man to obtain every possible evidence 
that the structure of the heavens, or any other part of crea- 
tion affords, with respect to systems of religion. But this, 
the supporters or partisans of the Christian system, as if 
dreading the result, incessantly opposed, and not only 
rejected the sciences, but persecuted the professors. Had 
Newton or Descartes lived three or four hundred years ago, 
and pursued their studies as they did, it is most probable 
they would not have lived to finish them; and had Franklin 
drawn lightning from the clouds at the same time, it would 
have been at the hazard of expiring for it in flames. 

Later times have laid all tne blame upon the Groths and 
Vandals; but, however unwilling the partisans of the Chris- 
tian system may be to believe or to acknowledge it, it is 
neverueless true, that the age of ignorance commenced mth 
the Christian system. There was more knowledge in the 
world before that period, than for many centuries afterwards; 
and as to religious knowledge, the Christian system, as 
already said, was only another species of mythology^ and the 
mythology to which it succeeded, was a corruption of an 
ancient system of theism.* 

It is owing to this long interregnum of science, and to 
no other cause^ that we have now to .look through a vast 
chasm of many hundred years to the respectable characters 

*It is impossible for ns now to know at what time the heathen mjrthology 
began ; bat it is certain, fh>m the internal evidence that it carries, that it did not 
begin in the same state or condition in which it ended. Ail the gods of that 
mythology, except Satom, were of modern invention. The snpposed reign ol 
Saturn was prior to that which is called the heathen mythology, and was so far a 
species of theisni. that it admitted the belief of only one God. Satarn is supposed 
to have abdicated the government in favor of his three sons and one dau'jchter, 
Japitor, Plato, Neptune, and Juno; after this, thousands of other gods and demi- 
gods were imagiuarily created, and the calendar of gods increased as fast as the 
calendar of saints and the calendars of courts have increased since. 

All the corruptions that have taken place, in theology and in relis:ion, have been 
produced by admitting of what man calls revealed religion. The Mytholoc^tsts 
pretended to more revealed religion than the Christians do. They had tnoir 
oracles ftnd their priests, who were supposed to receive and deliver the word of 
God verbally, on almost ul occasions. 

Since then all corruptions down fh>m Moloch to modem predestlnarianism, 
and the human sacrifices of the heathens to the Christian sacrincc of the Creator, 
have been produced by admitting of what is called revealed religion \ the most 
effectnal meaHS to prevent all such evils and impositions is, not to admit of any 
other revelation than that which is manifested in the book of creation, and to 
contemplate the creation as the only true and real work of God that ever did, or 
erer win eodst; and that everything else called the word of God, is fabl9 ancl 
Imposltioii. 
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we oall die ancients. Had the proflrreeskm of knowledge 
ffone on proportionably with the stow that before eidsted, 
uiat chasm would have been filled up with oharaoters rising 
superior in knowledge to each other; and those anoients 
we now so much admire, would haye iqppeared respectably 
in the background of the scene. But the Christian system 
laid all waste ; and if we take our stand about the beginning 
of tne sixteenth century, we look back through that long 
chasm, to the times of the ancients, as oyer a vast sandy des- 
ert, in which not a shrub appears to intercept the vision, to 
the fertile hills beyond. 

It is an inconsistency scarcely possible to be credited, that 
any thing should exist, under the name of a religion, that 
held it to be irreligious to study and contemplate the struc- 
ture of the universe that God had made. But the £aot is too 
well established to be denied. The event that served more 
than any other to break the first link in this lonff chain of 
despotic ignorance, is that known by the name of we Refor- 
mation by Luther. From that time, though it does not appear 
to have made any part of the intention of Luther, or of tnose 
who are called reformers, the sciences began to revive, and 
liberality, their natural associate, began to appear. This 
was the onlv public good the Reformation did ; for, with 
respect to religious good, it might as well not have taken 
place. The mythology still continued the same ; and a mul- 
tiplicity of National ropes g^ew out of the downfall of the 
Pope of Christendom. 

Having thus shown from the internal evidence of things, 
the cause that produced a change in the state of learning, 
and the motive for substituting the study of dead languages, 
in the place of the sciences, I proceed, in addition to the sev- 
eral observations, already made in the former part of this 
work, to compare, or rather to confront the evidence that 
the structure of the universe affords, with the Christian sys- 
tem of religion ; but, as I cannot begin this part better than 
by referring to the ideas that occurred to me at an early part 
of life, and which I doubt not have occurred in some degree 
to almost every other person at one time or other, I shall state 
what those ideas were, and add thereto such other matter as 
shall arise out of the subject, giving to the whole, by way of 
preface, a short introduction. 

My father being of the Quaker profession, it was my goo4 
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fortone to haye an exceeding good moral education, and a 
tolerable stock of useful learning. Though I went to the 
grammar school,* I did not learn Latin, not only because I 
Had no inclination to learn languages, but because of the ob- 
jection the Quakers have against the books in which the lan- 
guage is taught. But this did not prevent me from being 
acquainted with the subjects of all the [Latin books used in 
the school. 

The natural bent of my mind was to science. I had some 
turn, and I believe some talent for poetry ; but this I rather 
repressed than encouraged, as leading too much into the field 
of imagination. As soon as I was able, I purchased a pair of 

f lobes, and attended the philosophical lectures of Martin and 
'ermson, and became afterwards acquainted with Dr. Bevis, 
of uie society, called the Royal Society, then living in the 
Temple, and an excellent astronomer. 

I had no disposition for what is called politics. It pre- 
sented to my mind no other idea than is contained in the 
word Jockeyship. When, therefore, I turned my thoughts 
towards matters of government, I had to form a system for 
myself, that accorded with the moral and philosophic princi- 
ples in which I had been educated. I saw, or at least I 
thought I saw, a vast scene opening itself to the world in 
the affairs of America ; and it appeared to me, that unless 
the Americans .changed the plan they were then pursuing, 
with respect to the government of England, and declared 
themselves independent, they would not only involve them- 
selves in a multiplicity of new difficulties, but shut out the 
prospect that was then offering itself to mankind through 
their means. It was from these motives that I published the 
work known by the name of " Common Sense^^'* which is the 
first work I ever did publish ; and so far as I can judge 
of myself, I believe I should never have been known m the 
world as an author, on any subject whatever, had it not been 
for the affairs of America. I wrote " Ccmtmon Sense^'* the 
latter end of the year 1775, and published it the first of Jan- 
uary, 1776. Independence was declared the fourth of July 
following. 

Any person, who has made observations on the state 
and progress of the human mind, by observing his own, 

*Thefamo fchooLThetford in Norlblk, that the present Oonnselor Uinsay 
irenti to and under the lame maater. 
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cannot but have observed, that there are two' distinot 
olasses of what are oalled Thoughts ; thoae that we produce 
in ourselves by reflection and the act of thinking, and those 
that bolt into the mind of their own accord. I nave always 
made it a rule to treat those voluntary visitors with civili^, 
taking care to examine, as well as I was able, if they were 
worth entertaining ; and it is from them I have acquired 
almost all the knowledge that I have. As to the learning 
that any person gains from school education, it serves only 
like a small capital, to put him in the way of beginning 
learning for himself afterwards. Every person of learning 
is finalhr his own teacher, the reason of which is, that prin- 
ciples, being of a distinct quality to circumstances, cannot 
4 be impressed upon the memory; their place of mental resi- 
dence is the imderstanding, and they are never so lasting as 
when they begin by conception. Thus much for the intro- 
ductory part. 

From the time I was capable of conceiving an idea, and 
acting upon it by reflection, I either doubted the truth of 
the Christian system, or thought it to be a strange afi^; I 
scarcely knew which it was; but I well remember, when 
about seven or eight years of age, hearing a sermon read 
by a relation of mine, who was a great devotee of the 
church, upon the subject of what is called redemption by 
the death of the Son of Ood. After the sermon, was ended, 
I went into the garden, and as I was going down the garden 
steps (for I perfectly recollect the spot) I revolted at the 
recollection of what I had heard, and thought to myself 
that it was making God Almighty act like a passionate 
man, that killed his son, when he could not revenge him- 
self any other way; and as I was sure a man would be 
hanged that did such a thing, I could not see for what pur- 
pose they preached such sermons. This was not one of that 
kind of thoughts that had anything in it of childish levity; 
it was to me a serious reflection, arising from the idea 
I had, that God was too good to do such an action, and 
also too almighty to be under any necessity of doing it. 
I believe in the same manner at this moment; and I more- 
over believe, that any system of religion that has any 
thing in it that shocks the mind of a child, cannot be a 
true system. 
. It seems as if parents of the Christian profession were 
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ashamed to tell their children any thing about the prin- 
ciples of their religion. They sometimes instruct them in 
morals, and talk to them of the goodness of what they call 
Providence; for the Christian Mythology has five deities — 
there is God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, 
the God Providence, and the Goddess Nature. But the 
Christian story of God the Father putting his son to death, 
or employing people to do it, (for that is the plain language 
of the story,) cannot be told by a parent to a child; and 
to tell him that it was done to make mankind happier and 
better, is making the story still worse; as if mankind could 
be improved by the example of murder; and to tell him 
that all this is a mystery, is only making an excuse for the 
incredibility of it. 

How different is this to the pure and simple profession 
of Deism! The true Deist has but one Deity; and his 
religion consists in contemplating the power, wisdom and 
benignity of the Deity in his works, and in endeavoring 
to imitate him in every thing moral, scientifical and me- 
chanical. 1 

The religion that approaches the nearest of all others to 
true Deism, in the moral and benign part thereof, is that 
professed by the Quakers: but they have contracted them- 
selves too much, by leaving the works of God out of their 
system. Though I reverence their philanthropy, I can not 
help smiling at the conceit, that if the taste of a Quaker 
could have been consulted at the creation what a silent 
and drab-colored creation it would have been! Not a 
flower would have blossomed its gaities, nor a bird been 
permitted to sing. 

Quitting these reflections, I proceed to other matters. 
After I had made myself master of the use of the globes, 
and of the orrery,* and conceived an idea of the infinity of 
space, and the eternal divisability of matter, and obtained, 
at least, a general knowledge of what was called natural 
philosophy, I began to compare, or, as I have before said, 

* As this book may fall into the hands of persons who do not know what 
an orrery Is, it is for their information I add this note, as the name gives no 
idoaof theusesof the thing. The orreij has its name from the person who 
invented it. It is a machinery of clocK-work, representing the universe in 
miniature, and in wkich the revelation of the earth round itself and round the sun, 
the revolution of the moon round the earth, the revolution of the planets round the 
sun, their relative distances from the sun, as the centre of the whole system, their 
relative distances from each other, and their different magnitudes, are represent- 
ed as they really ezl£t in whtA we call the heavenat 
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oonfiront tbe eternal eyidenoe those things afford with 

3 Christian system of faith. 

Though it is not a direct artiole of the Christian system, 

lat this world that we inhabit is the whole of the habit- 
ale creation, yet it is so worked up therewith, from what 
1 called the Mosaic account of the Creation, the story of 
Sve and the apple, and the counterpart of that story, the 
ieath of the Son of God, that to believe otherwise, that is, 
to believe that God created a plurality of worlds, at least as 
numerous as what we call stars, renders the Christian system 
of faith at once little and ridiculoiis, and scatters it in the 
mind like feathers in the air. The two beliefs cannot* be 
held together in the same mind; and he who thinks that he 
believes both, has thought but Httle of either. 

Though the belief of a plurality of worlds was familiar to 
the ancients, it is only within the last three centuries that 
the extent and dimensions of this globe that we inhabit have 
been ascertained. Several vessels, following the tract of the 
ocean, have sailed entirely round the world, as a man may 
march in a circle, and come round by the contrary side of the 
circle to the spot he set out from. The circular dimensions 
of our world, m the widest part, as a man would measure 
the widest round of an apple, or a ball, is only twenty-five 
thousand and twenty English miles, reckoning sixty-nine 
miles and a half to an equatorial degree, and may be sailed 
round in the space of about three years.* 

A world of this extent may, at first thought, appear to us 
to be great; but if we compare it with the immensity of 
space in which it is suspended, like a bubble or balloon in the 
air, it is infinitely less, in proportion, than the smallest ^ain 
of sand is to the size of the world, or the finest particle of 
dew to the whole ocean, and is therefore but small; and, as 
will be hereafter shown, is only one of a system of worlds, of 
which the universal creation is composed. 

It is not difficult to gain some faint idea of the immensity 
of space in which this and all the other worlds are suspended, 
if we ijfollow a progression of ideas. When we think of the 
size ot dimensions of a room, our ideas limit themselves to 
the T^Us, and there they stop; but when our eye or our 
imagination darts into space, that is, when it looks upwards 

^Allowing a ship to Bail, on an ayerage, three miles in an honr, ehe would eaU 
tntirely roand the world in less than one year, if she could sail in a direct circle; 
km Mtko la obliged to follow tho conne of the ocean. 
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into ivliat -we oall the open air, -we cannot oonoeire anjwaDs 
or boundaries it can have; and if for the sake of resting oor 
ideas, we suppose a boundary, the question immediately 
renews itself^ and asks, what is beyond that boundary? and 
in the same manner, what beyond the next boundary? and 
so on till the futiffued imagination returns and says, there is 
no end. Gertaimy, then, we Creator was not pent for room, 
when he made this world no larger than it is; and we have 
to seek the reason in something else. 

If we take a survey of our own world, or rather of this of 
which the Creator has given us the use, as our portion in the 
immense system of Creation, we find every part of it, the 
earth, the waters, and the air that surrounds it, filled, and, as 
it were, crowded with life, down firom the largest animals we 
know of to the smallest insects the naked eye can behold, 
and from thence to others still smaller, and totally invisible 
without the assistance of the microscope. Every tree, every 
plant, every leaf, serves not only as an habitation, but as a 
world to some numerous race, till animal existence becomes 
so exceedingly refined, that the effluvia of a blade of grass 
would be food for thousands. 

Since, then, no part of our earth is left unoccupied, why is 
it to be supposed that the immensity of space is a naked 
void, lyinff in eternal waste? There is room for millions of 
worlds as large or larger than ours, and each of them millions 
of miles apart from each other. 

Having now arrived at this point, if we carry our ideas 
only one thought further, we shall see, perhaps, the true 
reason, at least a venr good reason, for our happiness, why 
the Creator, instead of making one immense world, extending 
over an immense quantity of space, has preferred dividing 
that quantity of matter into several distinct and separate 
worlds, which we call planets, of which our earth is one. 
But before I explain my ideas upon this subject, it is neces- 
sary (not for tne sake of those who already know, but 
for those who do not) to show what the system of the 
universe is. 

That part of the universe that is called the solar system 
(meaning the system of worlds to whicTi our earth belongs, 
and of which Sol, or in English language, the Sun, is the 
oenter) consists, besides the Sun, of six distinct orbs, or 
planets, or worlds, besides the secondary bodies, called tl^Q 
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satellites or moons of whicli our earth has one that attends 
her in her annual revolution round * the Sun, in like manner 
as other satellites or moons, attend the planets or worlds to 
which they severally belong, as may be .seen by the assist- 
ance of the telescope. 

The Sun is the center, round which those six worlds or 
planets revolve at different distances therefronu, and in 
circles concentrate to each other. Each world i^eeps con- 
stantly in nearly the same track round the Sun, and con- 
tinues, at the same time, turning round itself^ in nearly an 
upright position, as a top turns round itself when it is spin- 
ning on the ground, and leans a little sideways. 

It is this leaning of the earth (23^ degrees) that occasions 
summer and winter, and the different length of days and 
nights. If the earth turned round itself in a position per- 
pendicular to the plane or level of the circle it moves in 
around the Sun, as a top turns round when it stands erect 
on the ground, the days and nights would be always of the 
same length — twelve hours day and twelve hours night — 
and the seasons would be imiformly the same throughout 
the year. 

Every timiB that a planet (our earth, for example) turns 
round itself, it makes what we call day and night; and every 
time it goes entirely round the . Sun, it makes what we call a 
year; consequently our world turns three hundred and sixty- 
five times round itself in going once round the Sun,* 

The names that the ancients gave to those six worlds, and 
which are still called by the same names, are Mercury, Venus, 
this world that we call ours. Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. They 
appear larger to the eye than the stars, being many million 
miles nearer to our earth than any of the stars are.- The 
planet Venus is that which is called the evening star, and 
sometimes the morning star, as she happens to set after or 
rise before the Sun, which, in either case, is never more than 
three hours. 

The Sun, as before said, being the centre, the planet, or 
world, nearest the Sun is Mercury; his distance from the 
Sun is thirty-four million miles, and he moves round in a 
circles always at that distance from the Sun, as a top may 

•Those who supposed that the Sun went round the earth every twenty-four hours 
made the same mistake, in idea, that a cook would do in fact that should make 
the fire go round the meat, instead of the mei^ tiiminj^ round itself towards 
the fire. 
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be supposed to spin round in the track in wbioh ahorse 
goes in a mill. The second world is Venus; she is fifty- 
seven million miles distant from the Sun, and consequently 
moves roimd in a circle much greater than that of Merciuy. 
The third world is that we inhabit, and which is eighty- 
eight million miles distant from the Sun, and consequently 
moves round in a circle greater than that of Venus. The 
fourth world is Mars; he is distant from the Sun one hun- 
dred and thirty-four million miles, and consequently moves 
round in a circle greater than that of our earth. The fifth 
is Jupiter; he is distant from the sun five hundred and 
fifty-seven million miles, and consequently moves round in 
a circle greater than that of Mars. The sixth world is Sat- 
urn ; he is distant from the Sun seven hundred and sixty- 
three million miles, and consequently moves round in a circle 
that surrounds the circles, or orbits, of all the other worlds 
or planets. 

The space, therefore, in the air, or in the immensity of 
space, that our solar system takes up for the several worlds 
to perform their revolutions in round the Sun, is of the 
extent, in a straight line, of the whole diameter of the orbit 
or circle in which Saturn moves round the Sun, which, being 
double his distance from the Sun, is fifteen hundred and 
twenty-six million miles, and its circular extent is nearly five 
thousand million ; and its fflobical content is almost three 
thousand five hundred million times* three thousand five 
hundred million square miles.* 

But this, immense as it is, is only one system of worlds. 
Beyond this, at a vast distance into space, far beyond all 
power of calculation, are the stars called the fixed stars. 
They are called fixed because they have no revolutionary 
motion, as the six worlds or planets have that I have been 

*If It rhonld be asked, how can man know these things? I have one plain 
answer to give, which Is that man knows how to calculate an eclipse, ana also 
how to calculate to a minute of time when the planet Venus, in maldng her revo- 
lutions round the Sun, will come in a straight line between our earth and the Sun, 
and will appear to us about the size of a large pea passing across the surf ice of 
the Sun. This happens but twice in about an hundred years, at the distance of 
about eight years from each other, and has happened twice in our time, both of 
which were foreknown by calculation. It can also be known when they will hax>- 
pen again for a thousand years to come, or to any other portion of time. As, 
therefore, man could not be able to do these things if he did not understand the 
Bolar system, and the manner in which the revolutions of the several planets or 
worlds are performed, the fact of calculating an eclipse or a transit of Venus is a 
proof in i>omt that the knowledge exists ; and, ad to a few thoasand, or even a few 
million, mile , more or less, it makes scarcely any sensible diftetensA V&.«Qk^>3&.'' 
mense distances. 
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desoribing. Those fixed stars oontinue always at the same 
distance from each other, and always in the same plaoe, as 
the Sim does, in the center of our system. The probabUity, 
therefore, is that each of those fixed stars is also a Smi, 
roimd which another system of worlds or planets, though too 
remote for us to discover, performs its revolutions, as our 
system of worlds does roima our central Sun. 

By this easy progression of ideas the immensity of space 
will appear to us to be filled with systems of worlds; and 
that no part of space lies at waste, any more than any part 
of the globe or earth and water is left unoccupied. 

Having thus endeavored to convey, in a familiar and 
easy manner, some idea of the structure of the universe, I 
return to explain what I before alluded to, namely, the 
ffreat benefits arising to man in consequence of the Creator 
naving made a plurality of worlds, such as our system is, 
consisting of a central Sun and six worlds besides satellites, 
in preference to that of creating one world only of a vast 
extent. 

It is an idea I have never lost sight of, that all our 
knowledge of science is derived from the revolutions (ex- 
hibited to our eye and from thence to our understanding) 
which those several planets or worlds, of which our system 
is composed, make in their circuit round the Sun, 

Had then the quantity of matter which these six worlds 
contain been blended into one solitary globe, the conse- 
quence to us would have been, that either no revolutionary 
motion would have existed, or not a sufficiency of it to give 
us the idea and the knowledge of science we now have ; 
and it is from the sciences that all the mechanical arts that 
contribute so much to our earthly felicity and comfort, are 
derived. 

As, therefore, the Creator made nothing in vain, so also 
must it be believed that He organized the structure of the 
universe in the most advantageous manner for the benefit 
of man ; and as we see, and from experience feel, the bene- 
fits we derive from the structure of the universe, formed as 
it is, which benefits we should not have had the opportunity 
of enjoying, if the structure, so far as relates to our system, 
had been a solitary globe — ^we can discover at least one 
reason why a plurality of worlds has been made, and that 
reason calls forth the devotional gratitude of man| aa well 
MM bia AdmmHonm 
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But it 18 not to us, the inhabitants of this globe, onlj, 
that the benefits arising from a plurality of worlds are 
limited. The inhabitants of each of the worlds of whioh 
our system is composed, enjoy the same opportunities of 
knowledge as we do. Thej behold the revolutionary mo- 
tions of our earth, as we behold theirs. All the planets 
reyolye in sight of each other; and, therefore, the same 
universal school of science presents itself to all. 

Neither does the knowledge stop here. The system of 
worlds next to us exhibits, in its revolutions, the same 
principles and school of science, to the inhabitants of their 
^stem, as oiu* system does to us, and in like manner 
throughout the immensily of space. 

Our ideas, not only of the almightiness of the Creator, 
but of his wisdom and his beneficence, become enlarged in 
proportion as we contemplate the extent and the structure 
of the imiverse. The solitary idea of a solitary world, roll- 
ing or at rest in the immense ocean of space, gives place to 
the cheerful idea of a society of worlds, so happily con- 
trived as to administer, even by their motion, instruction to 
man. We see our own earth filled with abundance ; but 
we forget to consider how much of that abimdance is owin^ 
to the scientific knowledge the vast machinery of the uni- 
verse has imfolded. 

But, in the midst of those reflections, what are we to 
think of the Christian system of faith, that forms itself upon 
the idea of only one world, and that of no greater extent, 
as is before shown, than twenty-five thousand miles ? An 
extent which a man, walking at the rate of three miles an 
hour, for twelve hours in the day, could he keep on in a 
ciroidar direction, would walk entirely round in less than 
two years. Alas ! what is this to the mighty ocean of space, 
and the almighty power of the Creator. 

From whence tnen could arise the solitary and strange 
conceit, that the Almighty, who had millions of worlds 
equally dependent on his protection, should quit the care 
of all the rest, and come to die in our world, because they 
say one man and one woman had eaten an apple! And, 
on the other hand, are we to suppose that every world in 
the boimdless creation, had an Eve, an apple, a serpent, 
and a redeemer ? In this case, the person who is irrever- 
•ntiy called the Son of God, and sometimes God \\\w\^^\^^ 
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would have nothing else to dp than to travel £rom world 
to world, in an en(Ses8 succession of death, with scarcely a 
momentsinr interval of Hfe. 

It has been by rejecting the evidence, that the word or 
works of God in the creation afford to our senses, and the 
action of our reason upon that evidence, that so many wild 
and whimsical systems of faith, and of religion, have been 
fabricated and set up. There may be many systems of re- 
ligion, that so far fix)m being morally bad, are in many 
respects morally good : but there can be but onb that is 
true ; and that one necessarily must, as it ever will, be in 
all things consistent with the ever-existing word of God 
that we oehold in his works. But such is the strange con- 
struction of the Christian system of faith, that every evi- 
dence the Heavens afford to man, either directly contradicts 
it, or renders it absurd. 

It is possible to believe, and I always feel pleasure in 
encouraging myself to believe it, that there have been men 
in the world, who persuade themselves that, what is called 
9i, pious frauds might, at least under particular circumstances, 
be productive of some good. But the &aud being once 
established, could not afterwards, be explained; for it is with 
a pious fraud as with a bad action, it begets a calamitous 
necessity of going on. 

The persons who first preached the Christian system of 
faith, and in some measure combined it with the morality 
preached by Jesus Christ, might persuade themselves that 
it was better than the heathen mythology that then pre- 
vailed. From the first preachers the fraud went on to the 
second, and to the third, till the idea of its being a pious 
fraud became lost in the belief of its being true; and that 
belief became again encouraged Ly the interests of those 
who made a livelihood by preaching it. 

But though such a belief might, by such means, be ren- 
dered almost general ajnong the laity, it is next to impossi- 
ble to account for the continual persecution carried on by 
the church, for several hundred jears, against the sciences, 
and against the professors of sciences, if the church had not 
some record or tradition, that it was originally no other 
than a pious fraud, or did not foresee, that it could not be 
maintained against the evidence that the structure of the 
imiverse afforded. 
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HaTing thus shown tiie irFeconcilable inconsistenoieB 
between the real word of Grod existing in the nniyerse and 
that whioh is called tJie word of God^ as shown to us in a 
printed book that any man might make, I proceed to speak 
of the three principal means that have been employed m all 
ages, and perhaps in aU countries, to impose upon man- 
kmd. 

These three means are Mystery, Miracle, and Prophecy. 
The two first are incompatible with true religion, and the 
third ought always to be suspected. 

With respect to mystery, every thing we behold is, in 
one sense, a mystery to us. Our own existence is a mystery; 
the whole vegetable world is a mystery. We cannot account 
how it is that an acorn, when put into the ground, is made to 
develop itself, and become an oak. We know not how it is 
that the seed we sow imfolds and multiplies itself, and re- 
turns to us such an abundant interest for so small a 
capital. 

The fact, however, as distinct from the operating cause, 
is not a mystery, because we see it; and we know also the 
means we ,L to use, which is no other than putting seed 
in the ground. We know, therefore, as much as is neces- 
sary for us to know; and that part of the operation that we 
do not know, and whioh if we did, we could not perform, 
the Creator takes upon himself and performs it for us. We 
are, therefore, better off than if we had been let into the secret, 
and left to do it for ourselves. 

But though every created thing is, in this sense, a mys- 
tery, the word mystery cannot be applied to moral truths 
any more than obscurity can be applied to light. The God 
in whom we believe is a God of moral truth, and not a God 
of mystery or obscurity. Mystery is the antagonist of truth. 
It is a fog of human invention, that obscures truth, and rep- 
resents it in distortion. Truth never envelops itself in mys- 
tery; and the mystery in which it is at any time enveloped, 
is the work of its antiagonist, and never of itself. 

Helicon, therefore, being the belief of a God, and the 
practice of moral truth, cannot have connection with mys- 
tery. The belief of a God, so far from having' anything of 
mystery in it is of all beliefs the most easy, .because it arises 
to us, as is before observed, out of necessity. And the 
praotioe of moral truth, or, in other words, & pT«iA^<(^ Ya£L\Ar 
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tion of the moral goodness of Grod, is no otiber than oor 
aoting toward each other as he acts benignly toward alL 
We cannot serve God in the manner we serve those who 
cannot do without such service; and, therefore, the only idea 
we can have of serving God, is that of contributing to the 
happiness of the living creation that God has made. This 
cannot be done hj retirinff ourselves from the society of the 
world, and spendmg a recluse life in selfish devotion. 

The very nature and design of religion, if I may so ex- 
press it, prove even to demonstration, that it must be free 
from every thing of mystery, and unincumbered with every- 
thing that is mysterious. Religion, considered as a duly, is 
incumbent upon every living soiil alike, and, therefore, 
must be on a level to the understanding and comprehension 
of all. Man does not learn religion as he learns the secrets 
and mysteries of a trade. He learns the theory of religion 
by reflection. It arises out of the action of his own mind 
upon the things which he sees, or upon what he may 
happen to hear or to read, and the practice joins itself 
thereta ' 

When men, whether from policy or pious fraud, set up 
systems of religion incompatible with the word or works of 
God in the creation, and not only above, but repugnant to 
human comprehension, they were under the necessity of 
inventing or adopting a word that should serve as a bar to all 
questions, inquiries and speculations. The word rnystery 
answered this purpose; and thus it has happened that reli- 
gion, which is in itself without mystery, has been corrupted 
mto a fog of mysteries. 

As wiysfery answered all general purposes, miVac/e followed 
as an occasional auxiliary. The former served to bewilder 
the mind; the latter to puzzle the senses. The one was the- 
lingo, the other the legerdemain. 

But before going further into this subject, it will be proper 
to inquire what is to be understood by a miracle. 

In the same sense that everything may be said to be a 
mystery, so also may it be said that everything is a miracle, 
and that no one thing is a greater miracle than another. 
The elephant, though larger, is not a greater miracle than a 
mite; nor a mountain a greater miracle than an atom. To 
an almighty power, it is no more difficult to make the one 
than the other; and no more difficult to make a million of 
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worlds than to make one. Eveiything, therefore, is a miracle 
in one sense, whilst in the other sense, there is no such thing 
as a miracle. It is a miracle when compared to our power, 
and to our comprehension; it is not a miracle compared to 
the power that performs it; but as nothing in this descrip- 
tion conveys the idea that is affixed to the word miracle, it u 
necessary to carry the inquiry further. 

Mankind have conceived to themselves certain laws, by 
which what they call nature is supposed to act, and that a 
miracle is something contrary to the operation and effect of 
those laws, but unless we know the whole extent of those 
laws, and of what are commonly called the powers of nature, 
we are not able to judge whether anything that may appear 
to us wonderful or miraculous, be within, or be beyond, or be 
contrary to, her natural power of acting. 

The ascension of a man several miles high into the air, 
would have everything in it that constitutes the idea of a 
miracle, if it were not known that a species of air can be 
generated several times lighter than the common atmospheric 
air, and yet possess elasticity enough to prevent the balloon, 
in which that light air is enclose ji, from being compressed 
into as many times less bulk, by the common air that sur- 
rounds it. In like manner, extracting flames or sparks of fire 
from the human body, as visible as from a steel struck with a 
flint, and causing iron or steel to move without any visible 
agent, would also give the idea of a miracle, if we were not 
acquainted with electricity and magnetism; so also would 
many other experiments in natural philosophy, to those who 
are not acquainted with the subject. The restoring persons 
to life, who are to appearance dead, as is practiced upon 
drowned persons, would also be a miracle, if it were not 
known that animation is capable of being suspended without 
being extinct. 

Besides these, there are perforniances by slight-of-hand, 
and by persons acting in concert, that have a miraculous 
appearance, which, when known, are thought nothing of. 
And, besides these, there are mechanical and optical decep- 
tions. There is now an exhibition in Paris of ghosts or 
spectres, which, though it is not imposed upon the spectators 
as a fact, has an astonishing appearance. As, therefore, we 
know not the extent to which either nature or art can go, 
there is no criterion to determine what a miio^l^ \&\ ^sA 
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mankind, in giving credit to appearanoe, under the idea 
of there being miracles, are subject to be continually imposed 
upon. 

Since then appearances are so capable of deceiving, and 
things not real have a strong resemblance to things that are, 
nothmg can be more inconsistent than to suppose that the 
Almighty would make use of means, such as are called 
miracles, that would subject the person who performed them 
to the suspicion of being an imposter, and the person who 
related them to be suspected of lying, and the doctrine 
intended to be supported thereby to be suspected as a 
fabulous invention. 

Of all the modes of evidence that ever were intended to 
obtain belief to any system or opinion to which the name of 
religion has been given, that of miracle, however successful 
the imposition may have been, is the most inconsistent. 
For, in the first place, whenever recourse is had to show, 
for the purpose of procuring that belief, (for a miracle, 
under any idea of the word, is a show,) it implies a lame- 
ness or wickedness in the doctrine that is preached. And, 
in the second place, it is degrading the Almighty into the 
character of a showman, playing tricks to amuse and make 
the people stare and wonder. It is also the most equivocal 
sort of evidence that can be set up, for the belief is not to 
depend upon the thing called a miracle, but upon the credit 
of the reporter who says that he saw it ; and, therefore, the 
thing, were it true, would hav6 no better chance of being 
believed than if it were a lie. 

Suppose I were to say that, when I sat down to write this 
book, a hand presented itself in the air, took up the pen and 
wrote every word that is herein written ; would anybody 
believe me? Certainly they would not. Would they be- 
lieve me a whit the more if the thing had been a fact? Cer- 
tainly they would not. Since, then, a real miracle, were it 
to happen, would be subject to the same fatd' as the false- 
hood, the inconsistency becomes the greater of supposing 
the Almighty would make use of means that would not an- 
swer the purpose for which they were intended, even if they 
were real. 

If we are to suppose a miracle to be something so entirely 
out of the course of what is called nature that she must go 
out of that course to accomplish it, and we see an accoimt 
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^yen of suoh miraole by the person who said he saw it| 
it raises a qaestion in the mind very easily decided, which is, 
is it more probable that nature should go out of her course, 
or that a man should tell a lie? We have never seen, in our 
time, nature go out of her course ; but we have ^ood reason 
to believe that millions of lies have been told m the same 
time. It is, therefore, at least millions to one that the re- 
porter of a miracle tells a lie. 

The story of the whale swallowing Jonah, though a whale 
is large enough to do it, borders greatly on the marvelous ; 
but it would nave approached nearer to the idea of miracle if 
Jonah had swallowed the whale. In this, which may serve 
for all cases of miracles, the matter would decide itself^ as 
before stated — ^namely, is it more probable that a man should 
have swallowed a whale or told a lie? 

But suppose that Jonah had really swallowed the whale, 
and gone with it in his belly to Nineveh, and, to convince 
the people that it was true, have cast it up in their sight, of 
the full length and size of a whale, woiild they not have 
believed him to have been the devil, instead of a prophet? 
or, if the whale had carried Jonah to Nineveh, and cast him 
up in the same public manner, would they not have believed 
the whale to luive been the devil, and Jonah one of his 
imps?' 

The most extraordinary of all the things called miracles 
related in the New Testament, is that of the devil flying 
away with Jesus Christ, and caxrving him to the top of a 
high mountain, and to the top of the highest pinnacle of the 
temple, and showing him and promising to him all the king- 
dams of the world. How happened it that he did not dis- 
cover America? or, is it only with kingdoms that his sooty 
highness has any interest? 

I have too much respect for the moral character of Christ 
to believe that he told this whale of a miracle himself; 
neither is it easy to accoimt for what purpose it could have 
been fabricated, unless it were to impose upon the connois- 
seurs of miracles, as is sometimes practiced upon the con- 
noisseurs of Queen Anne's farthings, and collectors of relics 
and antiquities; or, to render the belief of miracles ridicu- 
lous by outdoing miracles, as Don Quixote outdid chivalry; 
or, to embarrass the belief of miracles, by making it 
doubtful by what power, whether of Crod or the devil, any- 
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thing oaUed a miracle was performed. It requires, how- 
eyer, a great deal of fEuth in the devil to Delieve this 
miracle. 

In every point of view in which those things called mira- 
cles can be placed and considered^ the reaUty of them is 
improbable, and their existence unnecessary. They would 
not, as before observed, answer any useful purpose, even if 
they were true, for it is more difficult to obtain belief to a 
miracle than to a principle evidently moral, without any 
miracle. Moral principle speaks universally for itself. Mira- 
cle could be but a thing of the moment, and seen but by a 
few. After this, it requires a transfer of faith from God to 
man to believe a miracle upon man's report. Instead, 
therefore, of admitting the recitals of miracles as evidence 
of any system of religion being true, they ought to be con- 
sidered as symptoms of its being fabulous. It is necessary 
to the full and upright character of truth that it rejects the 
crutch; and it is consistent with the character of fable to 
seek the aid that truth rejects. Thus much for mystery and 
miracle. 

As mystery and miracle took charge of the past and the 
present, prophecjr took charge of the future, and rounded 
the tenses of faith. It was not sufficient to know what had 
been done, but what would be done. The supposed prophet 
was the supposed historian of times to come; and if he 
happened in shooting with a long bow of a thousand years, 
to strike within a thousand miles of a mark, the ingenuity 
of posterity could make it point blank; and if he happened 
to be directly wrong, it was only to suppose, as in the case 
of Jonah and Nineveh, that God had repented himself and 
changed his mind. What a fool do fabulous systems make 
of man! 

It has been shown, in a former part of this work, that 
the original meaning of the words prophet and prophesying 
has been changed, and that a prophet, in the sense of the 
word as now used, is a creature of modern invention; and 
it is owing to this .change in the meaning of the words, that 
the flights and metaphors of the Jewish poets, and phrases 
and expressions now rendered obscure by our not being 
acquainted with the local circumstances to which they ap- 
plied at the time they were used, have been erected into 
prophecies, and made to bend to explanations, at the will 
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and 'whimsioal oonoeits of Bectaries, expounders and com- 
mentators. Eyer^rthing unintelligible was prophetical, and 
eyerything insignificant was t^ical. A blunder would haye 
seryed as a prophecy, and a dish-clout for a type. 

If by a propnet we are to suppose a man to whom the 
Almighty communicated some event that would take place 
in future, either there were such men, or there were not. 
If there were, it is consistent to believe that the event so 
communicated would be told in terms that could be under- 
stood, and not related in such a loose and obscure manner 
as to be out of the comprehensions of those that heard it, 
and BO equivocal as to fit almost any circumstance that 
might happen afterwards. It is conceiving very irrever- 
ently of the Almighty to suppose he would deal in this 
jesting manner with mankind; yet all the things called 
prophecies in the book called the Bible come under this 
description. 

But it is with prophecy as it is with miracle: it could not 
answer the purpose, even if it were real. Those to whom a 
prophecy should be told could not tell whether the man 
prophesied or lied, or whether it had been revealed to him, 
or whether he conceited it; and, if the thing that he prophe- 
sied, or intended to prophesy, should happen, or something 
like it, among the multitude of things that are daily hap- 
pening, nobody could again know whether he foreknew it or 
guessed at it, or whether it was accidental. A prophet, there- 
fore, is a character useless and unnecessary; and the safe side 
of the case is to guard against being imposed upon, by not 
giving credit to such relations. 

Upon the whole, mystery, miracle and prophecy are ap- 
pendages that belong to fabulous, and not to true religion. 
They are the means by which so many Lo heres! and Lo 
theres! have been spread about the world, and religion 
been made into a trade. The success of one imposter gave 
encouragement to another, and the quieting salvo of doing 
some good by keeping up a. pious fraud protected them from 
remorse. 

Haying now extended the subject to a greater length than 
I first intended, I shall bring it to a close by abstracting a 
summary from the whole. 

First— That the idea or belief of a word of God existing 
in print, or in writing, or in speech, is inconsistent in inself, 
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for reasoiui already assigned. These leasonB, among many 
others, are the "want of an universal language; the mutability 
of langua^; the errors to whioh translations are subject; 
the possibility of totally suppressing suoh a word; the prob- 
abihty of altering it, or of fabricating the whole, and impos- 
ing it upon the world. 

Secondly — ^That the Creation we behold is the real and 
ever-existing word of Grod, in which we cannot be deceived. 
It proclaims his power, it demonstrates his wisdom, it mani- 
fests his goodness and beneficence. 

Thirdly — ^That the moral duty of man consists in imitat- 
ing the moral goodness and beneficence of Grod manifested 
in the creation towards all his creatures; that, seeing, as we 
daily do, the TOodness of God to all men, it is an example 
calling upon aU men to practice the same towards each other; 
and, consequently, that everything of persecution and revenge 
between man and man, and everything of cruelty to animafs, 
is a violation of moral duty. 

I trouble not myself about the manner of future exist- 
ence. I content myself with believing, even to positive con- 
viction, that the power that gave me existence is able to 
continue it, in any form and manner he pleases, either with 
or without this Dody; and it appears more probable to 
me that I shall continue to exist hereafter than that I 
should have had existence, as I now have, before that exist- 
ence began. 

It is certain that, in one point, all nations of the earth and 
all religions agree: all believe in a God. The things in which 
they disagree are the redundancies annexed to that belief; 
and, therefore, if ever a universal religion should prevail, it 
will not be believing anything now, but in getting rid of re- 
dimdancies, and believing as man believed at first. Adam, 
if ever there was such a man, was created a Deist ; but, in 
the meantime, let every man follow, as he has a right to do, 
the religion and the worship he prefers. 



PREFACE. 



I have mentioned in the former part of The Age of Hea^ 
90ny that it had long been my mtention to publish mj 
thoughts upon religion ; but that I had originally reserved 
it to a later period in hfe, intending it to be the last work 
I should undertake. The circumstances, however, which 
existed in France in the later end of the year 1793, deter- 
mined me to delay it no longer. The just and humane prin- 
ciples of the revolution which philosophy had first diffused, 
had been departed from. The idea, always dangerous to 
society as it is derogatory to the Almighty, that priests could 
forgive sins, though it seemed to exist no longer, had blimted 
the feeling of humanity, and prepared men for the commis- 
sion of all manner of crimes. The intolerant spirit of chiurch 
persecutions had transferred itself into politics; the tribunal, 
styled revolutionary, supplied the place .of an inquisition; 
and the guillotine and the stake outdid the fire and the fag- 
got of the church. I saw many of my most intimate friends 
destroyed ; others daily carried to prison; and I had reason 
to believe, and had also intimations given me, that the same 
danger was approaching myself. 

Under these disadvantages, I began the former part of 
the Age of J^eason] I had, besides, neither Bible nor Testa- 
ment to refer to, though I was writing against both; nor 
could I prociure any; notwithstanding which I have produced 
a work that no Bible-believer, though writing at his ease, 
and with a library of church books about him, can refute. 
Towards the latter end of December of that year, a motion 
was made and carried, to exclude foreigners from the con- 
vention. There were but two in it, Anacharsis Cloots and 
myself ; and I saw I was particularly pointed at by Bourdon 
de POise, in his speech on that motion. 

Ckuioeivingy after ibis, that I had but a &^ d3ftrj^Q£. Vibr 
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erfy, I sat down and brot^ht the work to a dose as q>eedQ7 
as possible; and I had not finished it more than six houis, 
in the state it has since appeared, before a ^uard came there 
about three in the morning, with an order signed by the two 
committees of public safely and Surety-Greneral, for putting 
me in arrestation as a foreigner, and conveyed me to the 
prison of the Luxembouig. I contrived, in my way there, 
to call on Joel Barlow, and I put the manuscript of the 
work into his hands, as more safe than in my possession in 
prison ; and not knowing what mi^ht be the fate in France 
either of the writer or the work, I aadressed it to the protec- 
tion of the citizens of the United States. 

It is with justice that I say that the guard who executed 
this order, and the interpreter of the Ck)mmittee of General 
Siirety, who accompanied them to examine my papers, treated 
me not only with civility, but with respect. The keeper of 
the Luxemboiirg, Bennoit, a man of good heart, showed to 
me every friendship in his power, as did also his family, while 
he continued in that station. He was removed from it, put 
into arrestation, and carried before the tribunal upon a ma- 
lignant accusation, but acquitted. 

After I had been in the Luxembourg about three weeks, the 
Americans, then in Paris, went in a body to the convention, 
to reclaim me as their countryman and friend ; but were 
answered by the President, Vader, who was also President 
of the Committee of Surety-General, and had signed the 
order for my arrestation, that I was born in England. I heard 
no more, after this, from any person out of the walls of the 
prison, till the fall of Robespierre, on the 9th of Thermidor 
—July 27, 1794. 

About two months before this event, I was seized with a 
fever, that in its progress liad every symptom of becoming 
mortal, and from the effects of which I am not recovered. 
It was then that I remembered with renewed satisfaction, 
and congratulated myself most sincerely on having written 
the former part of The Age of Meason. I had then but 
little expectation of siu'viving, and those about me had less. 
I know, therefore, by experience, the conscientious trial of 
my own principles. 

I was then with three chamber comrades, Joseph Van- 
heule, of Bruges, Charles Bastini, and Michael Rubyns, of 
Louvain. The imceasing and anxious attention of these 
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tliiee friends to me by night and by day, I remember 
with gratitude, and mention with pleasure. It happened 
that a physician (Dr. Graham) and a surgeon, fMr. Bond,) 
part of the suite of General O'Hara, were then m the Lux- 
embourg. I ask not myself, whether it be convenient to 
them, as men under the English government. That I express 
to them my thanks; but I should reproach myself if I did 
not; and also to the physician of the Luxembourg, Dr. 
Markoski. 

I have some reason to believe, because I cannot discover 
any other cause, that this illness preserved me in existence. 
Among the papers of Robespierre that were examined and 
reported upon to the Convention, by a Committee of Depu- 
ties, is a note in the hand-writing of Robespierre, in the 
following words: 

^^Demander que Thomas Paine solt To demand that a decree of accnaa- 
decrete d^accasation, poor Hnteret de tion be passed against Thomas Paine 
TAmeriqne antant qne de la France.^ for the interest ox America, as well as 

of France. 

From what cause it was that the intention was not put in 
execution, I know not and cannot inform myself; and 
therefore I ascribe it to impossibility, on account of that 
illness. 

The Convention, to repair as much as lay in their power 
the injustice I had sustained, invited me publicly and unani- 
mously to return into the Convention, and whicn I accepted, 
to show that I could bear an injury without permitting it to 
inJTu-e my principles or my disposition. It is not because 
right principles have been violated, that they are to be 
abandoned, 

I have seen, since I have been at liberty, several publica- 
tions written, some in America, and some in England, as 
answers to the former part of " The Age of Reason.'' If the 
authors of these can amuse themselves by so doing, I shall 
not interrupt them. They may write against the work, and 
against me, as much as they please; they do me more service 
than they intend, and I can have no objection that they write 
on. They will find, however, by this second part, without 
its being written as an answer to them, that they must return 
to their work, and spin their cobweb over again. The first 
is brushed away by accident. 

They will now find that I have furnished myself with a 
Bible and a Testament; and I can say also that 1 have found 
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them to be muoh worse books than I had oonoeived. If I 
have erred in anything, in the former part of ^ The Age of 
Reason," it has been by speaking better of some parts of 
those books than they have deserved. 

I observe that aU my opponents resort, more or less, to 
what they call Scripture Evidence and Bible authority, to 
help them out. They are so little masters of the subject, as to 
confound a dispute about authenticity with a dispute about 
doctrines; I vml, however, put them right, that if they 
should be disposed to write any more, they may know how 
to begin. 

THOMAS PAINE. 



THE AGE OF REASON. 



PART SECOND. 

It has often been said, that anything may be proved from 
the Bible, but before anything can be admitted as proved 
by the Bible, the Bible itself must be proved to be true ; 
for if the Bible be not true, or the truth of it be doubtful, 
it ceases to have authority, and cannot be admitted as proof 
ofanvthing. 

It has been the practice of all Christian commentators on 
the Bible, and of all Christian priests and preachers, to 
impose the Bible on the world as a mass of truth, and as the 
word of God ; they have disputed and wrangled and anathe- 
matized each other about the supposable meaning of particu- 
lar parts and passages therein ; one has said and insisted 
that such a passage meant such a thing ; another that it 
meant directly the contrary ; and a third, that it means 
neither one nor the ot!ier, but something different from 
both ; and this they call understanding the Bible. 

It has happened, that all the answers which I have seen 
to the former part of the Age of Heason have been written 
by priests ; and these pious men like their predecessors, 
contend and wrangle, and pretend to understand the Bible; 
each understands it differently, but each understands it best; 
and they have agreed in nothing, but in telling their readers 
that Thomas Paine understands it not. 

Now instead of wasting their time, and heating themselves 
in fractious disputations about doctrinal points drawn from 
the Bible, these men ought to know, and if they do not, it is 
civility to inform them, that the first thing to be understood 
is, whether there is sufficient authority for believing the 
Bible to be the word of God, or whether there is not. 

There are matters in that book, said to be done by tha 

ex 
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ea^esa command of God, that are as Bhooking to humanity, 
and to every idea we have of moral jostioe, as anything 
done by Roben)ierre, by Carrier, by Joseph le Bon, in 
France, by the English government in the East Indies, or 
by any other assassin in modern times. When we read in the 
books ascribed to Moses^ Joshua, etc., that they (the Israel- 
ites) came by stealth upon whole nations of people, who, 
as tne history itself shows, had given them no offense ; thcU 
they put all those ruzHons to the sword; that they spared 
neither age nor infancy / that they utterly destroyed men^ 
women and children/ that they Irft not a soul to breathe; 
expressions that are repeated over and over again in those 
books, and that too with exulting ferocity ; are we sure 
these things are facts? Are we sure that the Creator of 
man commissioned these things to be done? Are we sure 
that the books that tell us so were written by his authority? 

It is not the antiquity of a tale that is any evidence of its 
truth ; on the contrary, it is a symptom of its being fabu- 
lous ; for the more ancient any history pretends to be, the 
more it has the resemblance of a fable. The origin of every 
nation is buried in fabulous tradition, and that of the Jews 
is as much to be suspected as any other. To charge the 
commission of acts upon the Almighty, which in thetf own 
nature, and by every rule of moral justice, are crimes as all 
assassination is, and more especially the assassination of 
infants, is matter of serious concern. The Bible tells us, 
that those assassinations were done by the express command 
of Qod, To believe, therefore, the Bible to be true, we must 
unbelieve all our belief in the moral justice of God ; for 
wherein could crying or smiling infants offend? And 
to read* the Bible without horror, we must undo everything 
that is tender, sympathizing, and benevolent in the heart of 
man. Speaking for myself, if I had no other evidence that 
the Bible was fabulous, than the sacrifice I must make to 
believe it to be true, that alone would be suflficient to deter- 
mine my choice. 

But m addition to all the moral evidence against the 
Bible, I will in the progress of this work produce such oth- 
er evidence, as even a priest cannot deny ; and show, from 
that evidence, that the Bible is not entitled to credit, as 
being the word of God. 

J^ut, before I proceed to this examination, I will show 
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the Bible differs from all other ancient writings 
with respect to the nature of the eyidence necessary to 
establish its authenticity ; and this is more proper to be 
done, because the advocates of the Bible, in their answers 
to the former part of the Age of Heason^ undertake to saj, 
and they put some stress thereon, that the authenticity of 
the Bible is as well established as that of any other ancient 
book ; as if our belief of the one could become any rule for 
our belief of the other. 

I know, however, but of one ancient book that authorita- 
tively challenges universal consent and belief, and that is 
Siuilid*8 Elements of Geometry jl* and the reason is, because 
it is a book of self-evident demonstration, entirely indepen- 
dent of its author, and of everything relating to time, place 
and circumstance. The matters contained in that book 
would have the same authority they now have, had they 
been written by any other person, or had the work been 
anonymous, or had the author never been known ; for the 
identical certainty of who was the author, makes no part of 
our belief of the matters contained in the book. But it is 

3uite otherwise with respect to books ascribed to Moses, to 
oshua, to Samuel, &c. Those are books of testimony^ and 
they testify of things naturally incredible ; and, therefore, 
the whole of our belief, as to the authenticity of those 
books, rests, in the first place, upon the certainty that they 
were written by Moses, Joshua, and Samuel; secondly, 
upon the credit we give to their testimony. We may believe 
the first, that is, we, may believe the certainty of the author- 
ship, and yet not the testimony, in the same manner that we 
may believe that a certain person gave evidence upon a 
case and yet not believe the evidence that he gave. But if 
it should be found, that the books ascribed to Moses, 
Joshua, and Samuel, were not written by Moses, Joshua, 
and Samuel, every part of the authority and authenticity 
of those books is gone at once ; for there can be no such 
thing as forged or invented testimony ; neither can there be 
anonymous testimony, more especially as to things nat- 
urally incredible, such as that of talking with God face to 
face, or that of the sim and moon standing still at the 

* Euclid, according to chronological history, lived three hundred years before 
Ohriflt, and aboat one hundred before Archimedes; he was of the city of Alexan- 
dria, in Egypt. I 
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oommand of a man. The ^eater part of the other 
ancient books are works of genius ; of which kind are those 
ascribed to Homer, to Plato, to Aristotle, to Demosthenes, 
to Cicero, &c. Here again the author is not essential in 
the credit we give to any of those works ; for, as works of 
genius, they would have the same merit they have now, 
were they anonymous. Nobody believes the Trojan story, 
as related by Homer, to be true, for it is the poet only that 
is admired ; and the merit of the poet will remain, tnough 
the story be fabulous. But, if we disbelieve the matters 
related by the Bible authors, (Moses for instance,) as we dis- 
believe the things related by Homer, there remains nothing 
of Moses, in our estimation, but an impostor. As to the 
ancient historians, from Herodotus to Tacitus, we credit 
them as far as they relate things probable and credible, and 
no further ; for, if we do, we must believe the two miracles 
which Tacitus relates were performed by Vespasian — ^that 
of curing a lame man, and a blind man, in just the same 
manner as the same things are told of Jesus Christ by his 
historians. We must also believe the miracles cited by 
Josephus — ^that of the sea of Pamphilia opening to let 
Alexander and his army pass, as is related of the Red Sea 
in Exodus. These miracles are quite as well authenticated 
as the Bible miracles, and yet we do not believe them ; con- 
sequently the degree of evidence necessary to establish our 
belief of things naturally incredible, whether 'n the Bible 
or elsewhere, is far greater than that which obtains our 
belief to natural and probable things ; and, therefore, the 
advocates for the Bible have no claim to our belief of the 
Bible, because that we believe things stated in other ancient 
writings; since we believe the things stated in these writings 
no further than they are probable and credible, or because 
they are self-evident, like Euclid ; or admire them because 
they are elegant, like Homer ; or approve them because 
they are sedate, like Plato ; or judicious, like Aristotle. 

Having premised these things, I proceed to examine the 
authenticity of the Bible, and 1 begin with what are called 
the five books of Moses, Genesis^ Exodus^ IJevUicuSj JVum- 
bers^ and DeuteronomT/, My intention is to show that those 
books are spurious, and that Moses is not the author of 
them ; and still further, that they were not written in the 
time of Moses, nor till several hundred years afterwards ; 
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that they are no other than an attempted histoiy of the 
life of Moses, and of the times in whicn he is said to have 
liyed, and also of the times prior thereto, written by some 
very ignorant and stupid pretenders to authorship, several 
hundred years after tne death of Moses, as men now write 
histories of thin^ that happened, or are supposed to have 
happened, sevenu hundred or several thousand years ago. 

The evidence that I shall produce in this case is from the 
books themselves, and I will confine myself to this evidence 
only. Were I to refer for proof to any of the ancient 
authors whom the advocates of the Bible cau profane authors, 
they would controvert that authority as I controvert theirs; 
I 'mil, therefore, meet them on their own groimd, and oppose 
them with their own weapon, the Bible. 

In the first place, there is no affirmative evidence that 
Moses is the author of those books; and that he is the author 
is altogether an unfounded opinion, got abroad nobody knows 
how. The style and manner in which those books are writ- 
ten give no room to believe, or even to suppose, they were 
written by Moses; for it is altogether the style and manner 
of another person speaking of Moses. In Exodus, Leviti- 
cus and Numbers, (for everything in Genesis is prior to the 
times of Moses, and not the least allusion is made to him 
therein,) the whole, I say, of these books is in the third per- 
son; it is always, the Lord said unto Moses, or Moses said 
unto theJOord; or Moses said unto the people, or the people 
said unto Moses; and this is the style and manner that his- 
torians use in speakiog of the person whose lives and actions 
they are writing. It may be said that a man may speak of 
himself in the third person, and, therefore, it may be sup- 
posed that Moses did; but supposition proves nothing, and, 
if the advocates for the belief that Moses wrote those books 
himself have nothing better to advance than supposition, 
they may as well be silent. 

But, granting the grammatical right that Moses might 
speak of himself in the third person, because any man might 
speak of himself in that manner, it cannot be admitted as a 
fact in those books that it is Moses who speaks without ren- 
dering Moses truly ridiculous and absurd. For example. 
Numbers, chap, xii., ver. 3: ^^Now the man Moses vxis very 
meek, above all men which were on the face of the earth. ' 
If Moses said this of himself, instead of being the meekest 
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of men he was one of ih^ most yaan and arrogant of coz- 
oombs; and the advocates for those books may now take 
which side they please, for both sides are a(rainst them; if 
Moses was not the author, the books are witnout authority; 
and if he was the author, the author was without credit, be- 
cause to boast of meekness is the reverse of meekness, and is 
a lie in sefUimerU. 

In Deuteronomy, the style and manner of writing marks 
more evidently than in the former books that Moses is not 
the writer. The manner here used is dramatical: the writer 
opens the subject by a short introductory discourse, and then 
introduces Moses in the act of speaking, and, when he has 
made Moses finish his harangue, ne (the writer) resumes his 
own part, and speaks till he brings Moses forward again, and 
at last closes the scene with an account of the death, funeral 
and character of Moses. 

This interchange of speakers occurs four times in this 
book: from the first verse of the first chapter to the end of 
the fifth verse it is the writer who speaks; he then introduces 
Moses as in the act of making his haiBn^e, and this con- 
tinues to the end of the fortieth verse of the fourth chapter; 
here the writer drops Moses, and speaks historically of what 
was done in consequence of what Moses, when living, is sup- 
posed to have said, and which the writer has dramatically 
rehearsed. 

The writer opens the subject again in the first verse of 
the fifth chapter, though it is only by saying that Moses 
called the people of Israel together; he then introduces 
Moses as before, and continues him, as in the act of speak- 
ing, to the end of the 26th chapter. He does the same 
thm^ at the beginning of the 27tn chapter; and continues 
Moses, as in the act of speaking, to the end of the 28th 
chapter. At the 29th chapter the writer speaks again, 
throuirh the whole of the first verse and the first line of the 
second verse, where he introduces Moses for the last time, 
and continues him, as in the act of speaking, to the end of 
the 33d chapter. 

The writer having now finished the rehearsal on the part 
of Moses, comes forward and speaks through the whole of 
the last chapter. ' He begins by telling the reader that Moses 
went up to the top of Pisgah; that he saw from thence the 
land which (the writer says) had been promised to Abraham, 
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Isaao and Jacob; that he^ Moses, died there, in the land of 
Moab, but that no man knoweth of his sepulcher unto this 
day — ^that is, unto the time in which the writer lived who 
wrote the book of Deuteronomy. The writer then tells us 
that Moses was 110 years of age when he died; that his eye 
was not dim, nor his natural force abated; and he concludes 
by saying that there arose not a prophet since in Israel like 
unto Moses, whom, says this anonymous writer, the Lord 
knew face to face. 

Having thus shown, as far as grammatical evidence 
applies, that Moses was not the writer of those books, I will, 
after making a few observations on the inconsistencies of 
the writer of the book of Deuteronomy, proceed to show, 
from the historical and chronological evidence contained in 
those books, that Moses, was not^ because he could not be^ 
the writer .of them; and cdnsequently, that there is no 
authority for believing, that the inhuman and horrid butch- 
eries of men, women, and children, told in those books, were 
done, as those books say they were, at the command of God. 
It a duty incumbent on every true Deist, that he vindicate 
the moral justice of God a^inst the calumnies of the Bible. 

The wnter of the booK of Deuteronomy, whoever he 
was, (for it is an anonymous work,) is obsciure, and also in 
contradiction with himself, in the account he has given of 
Moses. 

After telling that Moses went to the top of Pisgah (and it 
does not appear from any account that be ever came down 
again^ he tells us, that Moses died there in the land of Moab, 
and tnat he buried him in a valley in the land of Moab; but 
as there is no antecedent to the pronoun he^ there is no 
knowing who Ae was that did bury mm. If the writer meant 
that A6 (God) buried him, how should he (the writer) know 
it? or why should we (the readers) believe him? since we 
know not who the writer was that tells us so, for certainly 
Moses could not himself tell where he was biuried. 

The writer also tells us, that no man knoweth where the 
sepulcher of Moses is unto this day^ meaning the time in 
which this writer lived; how then should he know that Moses 
was buried in a Valley in the land of Moab? for as the writer 
lived long after the time of Moses, as is evident from his 
using the expression of unto this day^ meaning a great length 
of time after the death of Moses, he certainly was not at oda 
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funeral; and on the other hand, it is impossible that Moses 
himself could say, that no man knoweth tohere the sepulcher 
is unto this day. To make Moses the speaker would be an 
improvement on the play of a child that hides himself and 
cries, Nobody can find me/ nobody can find Moses« 

This writer has nowhere told us how he came by the 
speeches which he has put into the mouth of Moses to speak, 
and, therefore, we have a right to conclude, that he either 
composed them himself, or wrote them from oral tradition* 
One or the other of these is the more probable, since he has 
given, in the fifth chapter, a table of commandments, in 
which that called the fourth commandment is diflferent from 
the fourth commandment in the twentieth chapter of Exodus. 
In that of Exodus, the reason given for keeping the seventh 
day is, ^'because (says the commandment) (^d made the 
heavens and earth in six days, and rested on the seventh;'^ 
but in that of Deuteronomy, the reason given is, that it was 
the day on which the children of Isral came out of Egypt, 
and therefore^ isays this commandment, the Lord thy &od 
commanded thee to keep the sabbath-day. This maikes no 
mention of the creation, nor that of the coming out of Egypt. 
There are also many things given as laws of Moses in this 
book, that are not to be found in any of the other books; 
among which is that inhuman and brutal law, chap. xxi. ver. 
18, 19, 20, 21, which authorizes parents, the father and the 
mother, to bring their own children to have them stoned to 
death for what it is pleased to call stubbornness. But priests 
have always been fond of preaching up Deuteronomy, for 
Deuteronomy preaches up tithes; and it is from this book, chap. 
XXV. ver. 4, they have taken the phrase, and applied it to 
tithing, that thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth 
out the com/ and that this might not escape observation, 
they have noted it in the table of contents at the head of the 
chapter, though it is only a single verse of less than two 
lines. O! priests! priests! ye are willing to be compared to 
an ox, for the sake of tithes. Though it is impossible for uS 
to know identically who the writer of Deuteronomy was, it 
is not difficult to discover him professionally ^ that he was 
some Jewish priest, who lived, as I shall show in the course 
of this work, at least three hundred and fifty years after the 
time of Moses. 

I come now to speak of the historical and chronological 
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eyidenoe. The chronology that I shall use is the Bible 
ohronology; for I mean not to go out of the Bible for 
evidenoe of anything, but to make the Bible itself prove 
historically and chronologically, that Moses is not the 
author of the books ascribed to him. It is, therefore, 
proper that I inform the reader, (such an one at least as 
may not have the opportunity of knowing it,) that in the 
larger Bibles, and sdso in some smaller ones, there is a 
series of chronology printed in the margin of every page, 
for the purpose of showing how long the historical matters 
stated in each page happened, or are supposed to have hap- 
pened, before Christ, and, consequently, the distance of time 
between one historical circumstance and another. 

I began with the book of Genesis. In the 14th chapter 
of Genesis, the writer gives an account of Lot being taken 
prisoner in a battle between the four kings against five, and 
carried off ; and that when the account of I^ot being tisiken 
came to Abraham, he armed all his household and marched 
to rescue Lot from the captors ; and that he pursued them 
unto Dan. (ver. 14.) 

To show in what manner this expression of pursuing thefm 
unto Dan applies to the case in question, I ^will refer to two 
circumstances, the one in America, the other in France. 
The city now called New York, in America, was originallvNew 
Amsterdam; and the town in France, lately called Havre 
Marat, was before called Havre de Grace. New Amsterdam 
was changed to New York in the year 1664; Havre de Grace 
to Havre Marat in 1793. Should, therefore, any writing be 
found, though without date, in which the name of New York 
should be mentioned, it would be certain evidence that such 
a writing could not have been written beforq, and must have 
been written after New Amsterdam was changed to New 
York, and consequently not till after the year '1664, or at least 
during the course of that year. And, in like manner, any 
dateless writing, with the name of Havre Marat, would be 
certain evidence that such a writing must have been written 
after Havre de Grace became Havre Marat, and consequently 
not till after the year 1793, or at least during the course of 
that year. 

I now come to the application of those cases, and to show 
that there was no such place as Dan^ till many years after 
^e death of Moses ; and, consequently, that Moses coul4 ^ 
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not be the writer of the book of Grenesis, where this account 
of pursuing them unto Dan is eiven. 

The place that is called Dan in the Bible was originally a 
town of the Gentiles, called Laish ; and when the tribe of 
Dan seized upon thb town, they changed its name to Dan, 
in commemoration of Dan, who was the father of that tribe, 
and the great grandson of Abraham. 

To establish this in proof, it is necessary to refer from 
Genesis to the 18th chapter of the book called the Book of 
Judges. It is there said (ver. 27) that they (the Danites) 
carnt unto Laiah to a people that were quiet and secure^ and 
they smote them with the edge qfthe sword {^^ Bible is filled 
with murder) and burned the city with fire / and they built 
a city^ (ver. 28,) and dwelt therein, and they called the name 
if the city Dan^ after the name qf Dan^ their father^ howbeit 
t/ie name of the city woe Laiah at the first. 

This account of the Danites taking possession of Laish 
and changing it to Dan, is placed in the Book of Judges im- 
mediately after the death of Samson. The death of Sam- 
son is siud to have happened 1120 years before Christ, and 
that of Moses 1451 before Christ, and, therefore, according 
to the historical arrangement, the place was not called Dan 
till 331 years after the death of Moses. 

There is a striking confusion between the historical and 
the chronological arrangement in the Book of Judges. The 
five last chapters, as they stand in the book, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, are put chronologically before all the preceding chapters; 
they are made to be 28 years before the 16th chapter, 266 
before the 15th, 245 before the 13th, 195 before the 9th, 90 
before the 4th, and 15 years before the first chapter. This 
shows the uncertain and fabulous state of the Bible. Ac- 
cording to the chronological arrangement, the taking of Laish 
and giving it the name of Dan, is made to be 20 years after 
the death of Joshua, who was the successor of Moses; and 
by the historical order as it stands in the book, it is made 
to be 306 years after the death of Joshua, and 331 after 
that of Moses ; but they both exclude Moses from being the 
writer of Genesis because, according to either of the state- 
ments, no such place as Dan existed in the time of Moses ; 
and therefore, the writer of Genesis must have been some 

E^rson who lived after the town of Laish had the name of 
an \ i^id whp that person was nobody ki^ows \ and coi^^ 
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later than the time of Samuel, and, consequently, not by hinii 
it is only necessary to read the account winch the writer gives 
of Saul going to seek his father's asses, and of his interview 
with Samuel, of whom Saul went to inquire about those lost 
asses, as foolish people now-a-days go to a conjurer to inquire 
after lost thin^ 

The writer, m relating this story of Saul, Samuel and the 
asses, does not tell it as athing that had just then happened, 
but as an ancient story in the time this writer lived; for he 
tells it in the language or terms used at the time that Sani' 
uel lived, which obliges the writer to explain the story in the 
terms or language used in the time the writer lived. 

Samuel, in the accoimt given of him, in the first of those 
books, chap, uc., is called the seer/ and it is by this term that 
Saul inquires after him, ver. 11, " And as they (Saul and his 
servant) went up the hill to the city, they found young 
maidens going out to draw water ; and they said unto them, 
Js the seer here .'*' Saul then went according to the direc- 
tion of these maidens, and met Samuel without knowing him, 
and said imto him, ver. 18, " Tell me, I pray thee, where the 
seer^s hotue is t and Samuel answered Saul and said, I cm the 
seer.** 

As the writer of the book of Samuel relates these ques- 
tions and answers, in the language or manner of speaking 
used in the time they are said to have been spoken ; and as 
that manner of speaking was out of use when this author 
wrote, he found it necessary, in order to make the story 
understood, to explain the terms in which these questions 
and answers are spoken ; and he does this in the 9th verse, 
where he says, ^*' before-time^ in Israel, when a man went 
to inquire of God, thus he spake, Come, let us go to the 
seer ; for he that is now called a prophet, was before-time 
called a seer." This proves, as I have before said, that this 
story of Saul, Samuel and the asses, was an ancient story at 
the time the book of Samuel was written, and consequently 
Samuel did not write it, and that that book was without 
authenticity. 

But if we go further into those books the evidence is still 
more positive that Samuel is not the writer of them : for 
they relate things that did not happen till several years after 
the deatib of SamueL Samuel died before Saul ; for the 1st 
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Samuel, cbap. xxviii. tells, that Saul, and the witoh of Endor 
conjured Samuel up after he was dead ; yet the historj of 
the matters contained in those books is extended through 
the remaining part of SauPs life, and to the latter end of the 
life of David, who succeeded Saul. The account of the 
death and burial of Samuel (a thin^ which he could not 
write himself) is related in the 25th chapter of the first book 
of Salnuel ; and the chronology affixed to this chapter makes 
this to be 1060 years before Christ ; yet the history of this 
fir^t book is bought down to 1056 years before Chnst ; that 
is, till the death of Saul, which was not till four years after 
the death of Samuel. 

The second book of Samuel begins with an account of 
things that did not happen till four years after Samuel "v^as 
dead ; for it begins with the reiffn of David, who suc- 
ceeded Saul, and it goes on to the end of David's reign, whicdi 
was forty-three years after the death of Samuel ; and, there- 
fore, the books are in themselves positive evidence that they 
were not written by Samuel. 

I have now gone through all the books in the first part of 
the Bible, to which the names of persons are affixed, as be- 
ing the authors of those book, and which the church, styling 
itself the Christian church, have imposed upon the world as 
the writings of Moses, Joshua and Samuel ; *«nd I have de- 
tected and proved the falsehood of this imposition. And 
now, ye priests, of every description, who have preached and 
written against the former part of the Age of Jieasoriy what 
have ye to say? Will ye, with all this mass of evidence 
against you, and staring you in the face, still have the assur- 
ance to march into your pulpits, and continue to impose 
these books on your congregations, as the works of inspired 
penmen^ and the word of God, when it is as evident as dem- 
onstration can make truth appear, that the persons who, ye 
say, are the authors, are not the authors, and that ye know . 
not who the authors are? What shadow of pretence have ye 
now to produce for continuing the blasphemous fraud? 
What have ye still to offer against the pure and moral relig- 
ion of Deism, in support of your system of falsehood, idola- 
try and pretended revelation? Had th^ cruel and murder- 
ous orders, with which the Bible is filled, and the number- 
less torturing executions of men, women, and children, in 
consequence of those orders, been ascribed to some Mend, 
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whose memory you revered, you would have glowed with 
satisfieu^tion at detecting the flaJsehood of the charge, and 
gloried in defending his injured fame. It is because ve are 
sunk in the cruelty of superstition, or feel no interest m the 
honor of your Creator, that ye listen to the horrid tales of 
the Bible, or hear them with callous indifference. The evi- 
dence I have produced, and shall still produce in the course 
of this work, to prove that the Bible is without authority, 
will, whilst it wounds the stubbornness of a priest, relieve 
and tranquilize the minds of millions ; it will free them from 
all those hard thoughts of the Almighty which priestcraft 
and the Bible had infused into their mmds, and which stood 
in everlasting opposition to all their ideas of his moral jus- 
tice and benevolence. 

I come now to the two books of Kings, and the two books 
of Chronicles. Those books are altogether historical, and 
are chiefly confined to the lives and actions of the Jewish 
kings, who in general were a parcel of rascals; but these are 
matters with which we have no more concern, than we have 
with the Roman emperors, or Homer's account of the Trojan 
war. Besides which, as those works are anonymous, and as 
we know nothing of the writer, or of his character, it is im- 
possible for us to know what degree of credit to give to the 
matters related therein. Like all other ancient histories, 
they appear to be a jumble of fable and fact, and of probable 
and of improbable tnings; but which, distance of time and 
place, and change of circumstances in the world, have ren- 
dered obsolete and uninteresting. 

The chief use I shall make of those books will be that of 
comparing them with each other, and with other parts of the 
Bible, to show the confusion, contradiction and cruelty in 
this pretended word of God. 

The first book of Kangs begins with the reign of Solomon, 
which, according to the Bible chronology, was 1015 years be- 
fore Christ; and the second book ends 588 years before Christ, 
being a little after the reign of Zedekiah, whom Nebuchad- 
nezzar, after taking Jerusalem and conquering the Jews, car- 
ried captive to Babylon. The two books include a space of 
427 years. 

The two books of Chronicles are a history of the sanie 
times, and, in general, of the same persons, by another 
author; for it would be absurd to suppose that the same 
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author wrote the history twice oyer. The first book of 
Chronicles (after giving the genealoOT from Adam to Sauli 
which takes up the first nine cnapters) begins with the reign 
of David; and the last bojk ends as in the last book of 
Kings, soon after the reig.'i of Zedekiah, about 588 yean 
before Christ. The two last verses of the last chapter oring 
the history 52 years more forward, that is, to 536. But these 
verses do not belong to the book, as I shall show when I 
come to speak of the book of Ezra. 

The two books of Eangs, besides the history of Saul, 
David and Solomon, who reigned over all Israel, contain an 
abstract of the lives of seventeen kings and one queen, who 
are styled Elings of Judah, and of nineteen, who are styled 
Kin^ of Israel; for the Jewish nation, immediately on the 
death of Solomon, split into two parties, who chose separate 
kings, and who carried on most rancorous wars ag^unst each 
other. 

Those two books are little more than a history of assassina- 
tions, treachery and wars. The cruelties that the Jews had 
accustomed themselves to practice on the Canaanites, whose 
country., they had savagely invaded under a pretended 
gift from Grod, they afterwards practiced as furiously on 
each other. Scarcely half their kings died a natural death, 
and, in some instances, whole families were destroyed to 
secure possession to the successor, who, after a few years, 
and sometimes only a few months, or less, shared the 
same fate. In the tenth chapter of the second book of 
Kings an account is given of two baskets full of chil- 
dren's heads, seventy in number, being exposed at the 
entrance of the city; they were the children of Ahab, and 
were murdered by the orders of Jehu, whom Elisha, the 
pretended man of Grod, had anointed to be king over 
Israel, on purpose to commit this bloody deed, and assas- 
sinate his predecessor. And in the account of the reign of 
Manaham, one of the kings of Israel who had murdered 
Shallum, who had reigned but one month, it is said. 
Kings, chap, xv., ver. 16, that Manaham smote the city of 
Tiphsah, because they opened not the city to him, and 
all the women that were therein that were with child (hey 
ripped up. 

Could we permit ourselves to suppose '^at the Almighty 
would distinguish any nation of people by the name of ""*' 
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chosen people^ we must suppose that people to have been 
an example to all the rest of the world of the purest piety 
and humanity, and not such a nation of rufSans and out- 
throats as the ancient Jews were; a people who, corrupted 
by and copying after such monsters and impostors as Moses 
and Aaron, Joshua, Samuel and David, had distinguished 
themselves above all others, on the face of the known earth, 
for barbarity and wickedness. If we will not stubbornly 
shut our eyes and steel our hearts, it is impossible not to 
see, in spite of all that long- established superstition im- 
poses upon the mind, that ^at flattering appellation of 
Sis chosen people is no other than a lie the priests and 
leaders of the Jews had invented, to cover the baseness of 
their own characters, and which Christian priests, some- " 
times as corrupt and often as cruel, have professed to 
believe. 

The two books of Chronicles are a repetition of the same 
crimes; but the history is broken in several places by the 
author leaving out the reig-n of some of their kings; and 
in this, as well as in that of Kings, there is such a frequent 
transition from kings of Judah to kings of Israel, and from 
kings of Israel to kings of Judah, that the narrative is 
obscure in the reading. In the same book the history some- 
times contradicts itself ; for example, in the second book of 
Kings, chap, i., ver. 8, we are told, but in rather ambiguous 
terms, that, after the death of Ahaziah, King of Israel, 
Jehoram, or Joram, (who was of the house of Ahab,) 
reigned in his stead in the second year of Jehoram, or 
Joram, son of Jehoshaphat, King of Judah; and in chap, 
viii., ver. 16, of the same book it is said, and in the Jlfih 
year of Joram, the son of Ahab, king of Israel, Jehosha- 
phat being then king of Judah, began to reign; that is, one 
chapter ^ys Joram of Judah began to reign in the second 
year of Joram of Israel; and the other chapter says, that 
Joram of Israel began to reign in the J^Ch year of Joram of 
Judah. 

Several of the most extraordinary matters related in one 
history, as having happened during the reign of such and 
such of their kings, are not to be found in the other, in 
relating the reign of the same king; for example, the two 
first rival kings, after the death of Solomon, were Ilehoboam 
^d Jeroboam; and in 1 Kings, chap. xiL ^d xiiL^«^ 
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account is ^ven of Jeroboam making an offering of burnt 
incense, and that a man who is there called a man of Grod, 
cried out against the altar, chap. xiii. ver. 2: '^ O altar, altar, 
thus saith the Lord: Behold, a child shall be bom to the 
}iouse of David, Josiah by name, and upon thee shall he offer 
the priests of the high places, and burn incense upon thee, 
and men's bones shall be burnt upon thee." Verse 4: "And 
it came to pass, when king Jeroboam heard the saying of the 
man of God, which had cried against the altar in* Bethel, that 
he put forth his hand from the altar, saying. Lay hold on 
him. And his hand, which he put out against him, dried up^ so 
that he could not pull it again to him,'''* 

One would think that such an extraordinary case as this, 
(which is spoken of as a judgment,) happening to the chief 
of one of the parties, and that at the first moment of the 
separation of the Israelites into two nations, would, if it had 
been true, have been recorded in both histories. But though 
men, in latter times, have believed all that the prophets ha^foe 
said unto them^ it does not appear these prophets or histori- 
ans believed e^h other; they knew each other too well. 

A long account also is given in Kings about Elijah. It 
runs through several chapters, and concludes with telling, 2 
Kings, chap. ii. ver. 11: "And it came to pass as tney 
(Elijah and Elisha) still went on, and talked, that, behold, 
there appeared a chariot of fire and horses of fire^ and 
parted them both asunder, and Elijah loent up by a whirlwind 
into heaven,'''* Hum! this the author of Chronicles, miracu- 
lous as the story is, makes no mention of, though he men- 
tions Elijah by name; neither does he say anything, of the 
story related in the second chapter of the same book of 
Kings, of a parcel of children calling Elisha hald head^ bald 
head; and that this man of God^ ver. 24, " turned back, and 
looked upon them, and cursed them in the name of the Lordy 
and there came forth two she bears out of the wood, and 
tore forty and two children of them." He also passes over 
in silence the story told, 2 Kings, chap, xiii., that when they 
were burying a man in the sepulchre, where Elisha had been 
buried, it happened that the dead man, as they were 
letting him down, (ver. 21,) " touched the bones of Elisha, 
and he (the dead man) revived^ and stood upon his feeitP 
The story does not tell us whether they buried the man 
notwithstanding he revived and stood upon his feet, or drew 
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bim up again. Upon all these stories the writer of Chroni- 
des is as silent as any writer of the present day, who did 
not choose to be accused of lying^ or at least of romancing, 
would be about stories of the same kind. 

But, however these two historians may differ from each 
other, with respect to the tales related by either, they are 
silent alike with respect to those men styled prophets, whose 
writings fill up the latter part of the Bible, Isaiah, who 
lived m the time of Hezekiah, is mentioned in Kings, and 
again in Chronicles, when these historians are speaking of 
that reign; but except in one or two instances at most, and 
those very slightly, none of the rest are so much as spoken 
o£^ or even hinted at; though, according to the Bible chro- 
nology, they lived within the time those histories were 
written; some of them long before. If those prophets, as 
they are called, were men of such importance in their day, as 
the compilers of the Bible, and priests and commentators 
have since represented them to be, how can it be accoimted 
for, that not one of these histories should say anything about 
them? 

The history in the books of Kings and of Chronicles is 
brought forward, as I have already said, to the year 588 
before Christ; it will, therefore, be proper to examine which 
of these prophets lived before that period. 

Here follows a table of all the prophets, with the times in 
which they Uved before Christ, according to the chronology 
affixed to the first chapter of each of the books of the proph- 
ets; and also of the number of years they lived before the 
books of Kings and Chronicles were written. 

This table is either not very honorable for the Bible his- 
torians, or not very honorable for the Bible prophets ; and I 
leave to priests and commentators, who are very learned in 
little things, to settle the point of etiquette between the two ; 
and to assign a reason, why the authors of Kings and Chron- 
icles have treated those prophets, whom in the former part 
of the Age of Heasoriy 1 have considered as poets, with as 
much degrading silence as any historian of the present day 
would treat Peter Pindar. 

I have one observation more to make on the Book of 
Chronicles ; affcer which I shall pass on to review the remain- 
ing books of the Bible, 
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TWble qfthe Prophets^ wWi (he time in uHniA ihey lived htfare 
Christj and also b^ore the books qf Kings and Chronicles 
were toritten. 
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see the note* 
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88 
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4S 


not mentioned. 
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• In 8 Kings, chap. xly. yer. 25, the name of Jonah Is mentioned on acconnt 
r the restoration or a tract of land by Jeroboam ; bat nothing fhrther is said 
of him. nor is any allusion made to the book of Jonah, nor to his expedition to 



a tract of land by Jeroboam ; bat nothing fhrther is said 
V. uwu. uwt .» »uj .ilnsion made to the book < ~ 
Klneven, nor to his encounter with the whale. 

In my obsvervations on the Book of Genesis, I have 
quoted a passage from the 36th chapter, verse 31, which 
evidently refers to a time after that kings began to reign 
over the children of Israel ; and I have shown that as this 
verse is verbatim the same as in Chronicles, chap, i., verse 
43, where it stands consistently with the order of history, 
which in Genesis it does not, that the verse in Genesis, and 
a great part of the 36th chapter, have been taken from Chron- 
icles ; and that the book of Genesis, though it is placed first 
in the Bible and ascribed to Moses, has been manufactured 
by some unknown person, after the Book of Chronicles was 
written, which was not until at least eight hundred and sixty 
years after the time of Moses. 

The evidence I proceed by to substantiate this is regular, 
and has in it but two stages. First, as I have already stated, 
that the passage in Genesis refers itself for time to Chron- 
icles ; secondly, that the book of Chronicles, to which this 
I)assage refers itself, was not begun to be written imtil at 
east eight hundred and sixty years after the time of Moses. 
To prove this, we have only to look into the thirteenth verse 
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of the third chapter of the first book of Chronicles, where 
the writer, in giving the genealogy of the descendants of 
Dayid, mentions Zedekiah ; and it was in the time of Zede- 
kiah, that Nebuchadnezzar conquered Jerusalem, 588 years 
before Christ, and consequently more than 860 years after 
Moses. Those who have superstitiously boasted of the anti- 
quity of the Bible, and particularly of the books ascribed to 
Moses, have done it without examination, and without any 
authority than that of one credulous man telling it to another ; 
for, so far as historical and chronological evidence applies, the 
very first book in the Bible is not so ancient as the book of 
Homer, by more than three hundred years, and is about the 
same age with ^sop's Fables. 

I am not contending for the morality of Homer; on the 
contrary, I think it a book of false glory ; tending to inspire 
immorsa and mischievous notions of honor; and with respect 
to .ZB/Sop, though the moral is in general just, the fable is 
often cruel; and the cruelty of the fable does more injury to 
the heart, especially in a child, than the moral does good to 
the judgment. ^ 

E[aving now dismissed Kings and Chronicles, I come to 
the next in course, the book of Ezra. 

As one proof, among others, I shall produce, to show 
the disorder in which this pretended word of God, the 
Bible, has been put together, and the uncertainty of who 
the authors were, we have only to look at the three first 
verses in Ezra, and the two last in Chronicles; for by what 
kind of cutting and shuflfling has it been that the three 
first verses in Ezra should be the two last verses in Chron- 
icles, or that the two last in Chronicles should be the three 
first in Ezra? Either the authors did not know their own 
works, or the compilers did not know the authors. 

Two last Verses cf Chronicles, 

Ver. 22. Now in the first year 
of Cyrus, king of Persia, that the 
word of the Lord, spoken by the 
mouth of Jeremiah, might be 
accomplished, the Lord stirred 
up the spirit of Cyrus, king of 
Persia, that he made a procla- 
mation throughout all his king- 
dom, and put It also in writing, 
saying, 



Three first Verses ofEera. 

Ver. 1. Now in the first year 
of Cyrus, king of Persia, that the 
word of the Lord, by the mouth 
of Jeremiah, might be fulfilled, 
the Lord stirred up the spirit of 
Cyrus, king of Persia, that he 
made a proclamation throughout 
all his kingdom, and put it idso 
in writing, sajring, 

% Thus saith Qyrus, king of 
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28. Thossaiih Cyras, king of 
Persia, all the kingdoms of the 
earth hath the Lord God of 
heaven g;iyen me; and hehaUi 
charged me to bnild him an 
house in Jerusalem which is in 
Judah. Who is there among 
you of his people ? the Lord his 
God be with him, and let him go 
up. 



Persia, The Lord GM of heayen 
hath given me all the kingdoms 
of the earth ; and he hath charg- 
ed me to build him an house at 
Jerusalem, which is in Judaii. 

8. Who is there among you 
of all his ptfople? his God be 
with him, and let him go up, to 
J&msalemy which is in Juiah^ 
and build the house of the Lord 
Ood of Israel (he is the €hd) which 
is in Jerusalem. 



The last verse in Chronicles is broken abruptly, and ends 
in the middle of the phrase with the word up, without signi- 
fying to what place. This abrupt break, and the appearance 
of the same verses in the different books, show, as I have 
already said, the disorder and ignorance in which the Bible 
has been put together, and that the compilers of it had no 
authority for what tliey were doing, nor we any authority for 
believing what they have done.* 

^he only thing that has any appearance of ceriainty in the 
book of Ezra, is the time in which it was written, which was 

*I observed, as I parsed alonr, several broken and senseless passages in tiie 
Bible, withoat thinking them of consequence enough to be introduced in the bodtf 
of the work; such as that, 1 Samnel, chnp. xiii. ver. 1, where it is said, ^'Sau 
reined ODO year ; and when he had reigned two years oyer Israel, Saal chose 
him three thuusuiid men/* etc. The first part of tiie Terse, that Saol reigned one 
year has no sciiso, since it does not tell as what Sanl did, nor say anything of 
what happened at the end of that one year; and it is, besides, mere absurdity to 
sav he reigned one year, when the yerv next phrase says he had reigned two; for 
if ne had reigned two, it was impossible not to have reined one. 

Another instance occurs in Joshna, chap. v. where the writer tells ut a stoiy of 
an angel (for such the table of contents at the head of the chapter calls him) ap- 
pearing unto Joshua; and the story ends abruptly, and without any conclusion. 
The story isasfollows:~Ver. 13, '^Anditcame to pass, when Joshna was by 
Jericho, that he lilted up his eyes and looked, and benold there stood a man over 
against him with his sword drawn in his hand; and Joshua went unto him and 
said unto him. An thou for us, or for our adversaries?'* Verse 14, ** And he said, 
Nay; but as the captain of the hosts of onr Lord am I now come. And Joshua 
fell on his face to the earth, and did worship and said unto him. What saiUi mj 
Lord unto his servant?'' Verse 15, '*And the captain of the Lord^s host said 
nnto Joshua, Loose thy shoe (torn off thy foot; for the place whereon thou stand- 
eth is holy. And Joshua did so.*' And what then; nothing, for here the stoxy 
ends, and the chapter too. 

Either this story is broken off in the middle, or it is a story told by some Jewish 
humorist, in ridicule of Joshua's pretended mission from God; and the compUers 
of the Bible, not perceiving the design of the story, have told it as a serious mat- 
ter. As a story of humor and ridicule, it has a great deal of point, for it pompous- 
ly introduces an angel in the fiL'ure of a mnn, with a drawn sword in his nana, bo- 
K)re whom Josliua falls on his face to the earth, and wornhips, (which is contrary 
to their second commandment;) and then, this most important embassy from 
heavenends, in telling Joshua to pull off his shoe. It might as well have told 
him to poll up his breeches. 

It is certain, however, that the Jews did not credit everything their leaders told 
them, as appears flrom the cavalier manner in which th«y speak of Moses, when 
he was gone into the mount. *'* As for this Moses," say they, "^ we wot not wbat S# 
Pocomoofbim'^* |B3Cod. chap.zzzli. yeip.V 
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immediately after the return of the Jews from the Babylon- 
ian captiyity, about 536 years before Christ. Ezra (who, 
according to the Jewish commentators, is the same person 
as is caued Esdras in the Apocrypha) was one of the per- 
sons who returned, and who, it is probable, wrote the account 
of that affair. Nehemiah, whose book follows next to Ezra, 
was another of the returned persons; and who, it is also 
probable, wrote the account of the same affair, in the book 
that bears his name. But those accounts are nothing to us, 
nor to any other persons, unless it be to the Jews, as a part 
of the history of their nation; and there is just as much of 
the word of God in those books as there is in any of the his- 
tories of France, or Rapin's history of England, or the history 
of any other country. 

But even in matters of historical record, neither of those 
writers are to be depended upon. In the second chapter 
of Ezra, the writer gives a list of the tribes and families, and 
of the precise number of souls of each that returned from 
Babylon to Jerusalem; and this enrollment of the persons so 
returned appears to have been one of the principal objects 
for writing the book, but in this there is an error that destroys 
the intention of the undertaking. 

The writer begins his enrolment in the following man- 
ner, chap, ii., ver. 3: " The children of Parosh, two thousand 
one hundred seventy and fown" Ver. 4: " The children of 
Shephatiah, three hundred seventy and two." And in this 
manner he proceeds through all the families; and in the 64th 
verse he makes a total, and says, the whole congregation 
together was forti/ and two thousand three hu7idred and 
three score. 
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But, whoever will take the trouble of casting up the sev- 
eral particulars, will find that the total is but 29,818; so that 
the error is 12,542.* Wliat certainty, then, can there be in 
the Bible for anything? 

Nehcmiah, in like manner, gives a list of the returned 
families, and of the number of each family. He begins, as 
in Ezra, by saying, chap, vii., ver. 8: "The children of Pa- 
rosh, two thousand three hundred and seventy- two"; and 
so on throu<^h all the families. The list differs in several 
of the particulars from that of Ezra. In the 66th verse, 
Nehemiah makes a total, and says, as Ezra had said: ^^ The 
whole congregation together was forty and two thousand 
three hundred and three score." But the particulars of 
this list make a total of but 31,089, so that the error here 
is 11,271. These writers may do well enough for Bible- 
makers, but not for anything where truth and exactness is 
necessary. The next book m course is the book of Esther. 
If Madam Esther thought it any honor to offer herself as a 
kept mistress to Ahasuerus, or as a rival to Queen Vashti, 
who had refused to come to a drunken king, in the midst 
of a drunken company, to be made a show of, (for the aooount 
says they had been drinking seven days, and w.ere merry,) 
let Esther and Mordecai look to that, it is no business of 
ours — at least, it is none of mine; besides which the story 
has a great deal the appearance of being fabulous, and is 
also anonymous. I pass on to the book of Job. 

The book of Job differs in character from all the books 
we have hitherto passed over. Treachery and murder make 
no part of this book; it is the meditations of a mind strongly 
impressed with the vicissitudes of human life, and by turns 
sinking under and struggling against the pressure. It is 
a highly-wrought composition, between willing submission 
and involuntary discontent; and shows man, as he some- 
times is, more disposed to be resigned than he is capable 
of being. Patience has but a small share in the character 
of the person of whom the book treats; on the contrary, 
his grief is often impetuous, but he still endeavors to keep 
a guard upon it, and seems determined, in the midst of accu- 
mulating ills, to impose upon himself the hard duty of con- 
tentment. 

I have spoken in a respectful manner of the book of Job 

P P(iri^ctilQr$ qf tl^ families /ron^ th^ 9eeoi}d ehapUr of Jffzrqf 
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in the former part of the Age of Reason^ but without know- 
ing, at that time, what I have learned since; which is that, 
from all the evidence that can be collected, the book of Job 
does not belong to the Bible. 

I have seen the opinion of two Hebrew commentators, 
Abenezra and Spinoza, upon this subject; they both saj 
that the book of Job carries no internal evidence of being 
a Hebrew book; that the genius of the composition, and 
the drama of the piece, are not Hebrew; that it has been 
translated from another language into Hebrew, and that the 
author of the book was a Gentile; that the character rep- 
resented under the name of Satan (which is the first and 
only time this name is mentioned in the Bible) does not 
correspond to any Hebrew idea; and that the two convoca- 
tions which the Deity is supposed to have made of those 
whom the poem calls sons of God, and the familiarity which 
this supposed Satan is stated to have with the Deity, are in 
the same case. 

It may also be observed that the book shows itself to be 
the production of a mind cultivated in science, which the 
Jews, so far from being famous for, were very ignorant of, 
the allusions to objects of natural philosophy are frequent 
and strong, and are of a different cast to anything in the 
books known to be Hebrew. The astronomical names, 
Pleiades, Orion, and Arcturus, are Greek and not Hebrew 
names, and it does not appear from anything that is to be 
found in the Bible, that the Jews knew anything of astron- 
omy, or that they studied it; they had no translation of those 
names into their own language, but adopted the names as 
they foimd them in the poem. 

That the Jews did translate the literary productions 
of the Gentile nations into the Hebrew language, and mix 
them with their own, is not a matter of doubt; the thirty- 
first chapter of Proverbs is an evidence of this; it is there 
said, ver. 1, The word of king Lemuely the prophecy which 
hia mother taught him. This verse stands as a preface to 
the proverbs that follow, and which are not the proverbs of 
Solomon, but of Lemuel; and this Lemuel was not one of 
the kings of Israel, nor of Judah, but of some other country, 
and consequently a Gentile. The Jews, however, have 
adopted his proverbs, and as thay cannot give any accoimt 
who the author of the book of Job was, or how they camQ 
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by the book; and as it differs in oharaoter from the Hebrew 
writings^ and stands totally unconnected with every other 
book and chapter in the Bible, before it, and after it^ it has 
all the circumstantial evidence of being originally a book 
of the Gentiles.* 

The Bible-makers, and those regulators of time, the chro* 
nologists, appear to have been at a loss where to place or 
how to dispose of the book of Job; for it contains no one 
historical circumstance, nor allusion to any, that might serve 
to determine its place in the Bible. But it would not have 
answered the purpose of these men to have informed the world 
of their ignorance; and, thefefore, they have affixed it to the 
aera of 1520 years before Christ, which is during the time 
the Israelites were in Egypt, and for which they have 
just as much authority and no more than I should have for 
saying it was a thousand years before that period. The 
probability, however, is, that it is older than any book in the 
jBiblc; and it is the only one that can be read without indig- 
nation or disgust. 

We kn )w nothing of what the ancient Grentile world (as 
it is called) was before the time of the Jews, whose practice 
has been to calumniate and blacken the character of all 
other nations; and it is from the Jewish accounts that we 
have learned to call them heathens. But, as far as we know 
to the contrary, they were a just and moral people, and not 
addicted, like the Jews, to cruelty and revenge, but of whose 

Erofession of faith we are unacquainted. It appears to have 
een their custom to personify both virtue and vice by 
statues and images, as is done now-a-days both by statuary 
and by painting; but it does not follow from this, that they 
worshiped them any more than we do. I pass on to the 
book of 

♦ The prayer known by the oame of Agur^B PrayerAn the SOth chapter of 
Proverbs, iiamcdiately preceding the proverbs of Lemuel, and which is the only 
Bensible, well-conceived, and wcll-esprepsed prayer in the Bible, has mnch the 
appearance of being a prayer taken from the Gentiles. The name of Agur occurs 
on no other occasion than this; and he i^ introduced, together with the prayer 
ascribed to him, in the same manner, and nearly in the same words, that Lemuel 
and his proverbs are introduced in the chapter that follows. The first verse of 
the 30th chapter says, "The words of Agur, the eon of Jakeh. even the prophecy;" 
here the word prophecy is used with the same application it has in the following 
chapter of Lemuel, unconnected with anything of prediction. The prayer or 
Agur is in the 8th and 9th verses, **Ji€move far from me vanity and lies; give 
me neither richet norpovertyi but feed me with food convenient for m^; Iht I 
be full and deny thee, and tay^ Who is the Lordf or lest I be poor and steals 
and take the name of my God in vain." This has not any of the marks of 
being a Jewish prayer, for the Jews never prayed but whec they were in troablc^ 
and never for anything bat Tictory, vengeance and riches. 
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PsalnUj of which it is not necessary to make much ob- 
seryation. Some of them are moral, and others are vezy 
reyengefal; and the greater part relate to certain local 
circumstances of the Jewish nation at the time thej were 
written, with which we have nothing to do. It is, however, 
an error or an imposition to call them the Psalms of David; 
they are a collection, as song books are now-a-days, from 
different song writers, who hved at different times. The 
137th Psalm could not have been written till more than 
400 years after the time of David, because it was written 
in commemoration of an event, the captivity of the Jews 
in Babylon, which did not happen till that distance of time. 
**jBy the rivers of Babylon y)e sat down; yea^ we wept when 
we remembered Zion. We hanged our harps upon the wil- 
knos^in the midst thereof; for there they that had carried 
us away captive required ofusasong^ saying^ Shig us one of 
the songs ofZion^ As a man would say to an American, or 
to a frenchman, or to an Englishman, Sing us one of your 
American songs, or of your French songs, or of your 
English songs. This remark with respect to the time this 
Ps^m was written, is of no other use than to show (among 
others already mentioned) the general imposition the world 
has been under, with respect to the authors of the Bible. 
No regard has been paid to time, place, and circumstance; 
and the names of persons have been affixed to the several 
books, which it was as impossible they should write, as that a 
man should walk in procession at his own funeral. 

The Booh of Proverbs. These, like the Psalms, are a 
collection, and that from authors belonging to other nations 
than those of the Jewish nation, as I have shown in the ob- 
servations upon the book of Job; besides which, some of the 
Sroverbs ascribed to Solomon did not appear till two hun- 
red ^d fifty years after the death of Solomon ; for it is 
said in the 1st verse of the 25th chapter, '^ These are also 
proverbs of Solomon^ which the men of Sezehiah^ king of 
Judah^ copied out.^^ It was two hundred ^.nd fifty years 
from the time of Solomon to the time of Hezekiah. When 
a man is famous and his name is abroad, he is made the puta- 
tive father of things he never said or did ; and this, most 
probably, has been the case with Solomon. It appears to 
oave been the fashion of that day to make proverbs, as it is 
now to make jest-bookS| and father them upon those who 
nerer saw them. 
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The book of Ecclesiaste^^ or the Preacher, is also ascribed 
to Solomon, and that with much reason, if not with truth. It is 
written as the solitary reflections of a worn-out debauchee, 
such as Solomon was, who looking back on scenes he can no 
longer enjoy, cries out, All is vanity ! A great deal of the 
metaphor and of the sentiment is obscure, most probably by 
translation ; but enough is left to show they were strongly 
pointed in the oritj^naL* From what is transmitted to us of 
the character of Solomon, he was witty, ostentatious, disso- 
lute, and at last melancholy. He lived fast, and died, tired 
of the world, at the age of fifty-eight years. 

Seven hundred wives, and three hundred concubines, are 
worse than none; and howeveii it may carry with it the ap- 
pearance of heightened enjoyment, it defeats all the felicity 
of affection, by leaving it no point to fix upon ; divided love 
is never hap])y. This was the case with Solomon ; and if 
he could not, with all his pretensions to wisdom, discover it 
beforehand, he merited, unpitied, the mortification he after- 
wards endured. In this point of view, his preaching is un- 
necessary, because, to know the consequences it is only 
necessary to know the cause. Seven hundred wives, and 
three hundred concubines, would have stood in place of the 
whole book. It was needless after this to say that all was 
vanity and vexation of spirit ; for it is impossible to derive 
happmess from the company of those whom we deprive of 
happiness. 

To be happy in old age it is necessary that we accustom 
ourselves to objects that can accompany tne mind all the way 
through life, and that we take the rest as good in their day. 
The mere man of pleasure is miserable in old age ; and the 
mere drudge in business is but little better; whereas, natural 
philosophy, mathematical and mechanical science, are a con- 
tinual source of tranquil pleasure; and in spite of the gloomy 
dogmas of priests, and of superstition, the study of those 
things is the study of the true theology; it teaches man to 
know and admire the Creator, for the principles of science 
are in creation, and are unchangeable, and of divine origin. 

Those who knew Benjamin Franklin will recollect, Siat 
his mind was ever young; his temper ever serene ; science, 
that never grows gray, was always his mistress. He was 

* Tho$€ that look out qf the ufindouf ihall h4 darkeMd, U an olNKon 
to iranBlation for IO00 of eight 
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•eqnenilj die Book of Genesis is anonymous and "withoat 

anthority. 

* I proceed now to state another point of historical and 

chronological evidence, and to show therefrom, as in the 

preceding case, that Moses is not the author .of iJie Book of 

Uenesis. 

In the 36th chapter of Genesis there is given a genealogy 
of the sons and descendants of Esau, who are called Edom- 
ites, and also a list, by name, of the kings of Edom ; in enu- 
merating of which, it is said, verse 31, " And these are the 
kings that reigned in Edom^ hffore there reigned any king 
over the children of Israel?* 

Now, were any dateless writings to be found, in which, 
apeaking of any past events, the writer should say, these 
ihmgs happened before there was any Congress in America, 
or before there was any Convention in France; it would be 
evidence that such writings could not have been written 
before, and could only be written after there was a Congress 
in America, or a Convention in France, as the case might 
be ; and, consequently, that it could not be written by any 
person who died before there was a Congress in the one coun- 
try, or a Convention in the other. 

Nothing is more frequent, as well in history as in conver- 
sation, than to refer to a fact in the room of a date : it is 
most natiiral so to do, because a fact fixes itself in the mem- 
ory better than a date ; secondly, because the fact includes 
the date, and serves to excite two ideas at once ; and this 
manner of speaking by circumstances implies as positively 
that the fact aUuded to is pasty as if it was so expressed. 
When a person speaking upon any matter, says. It was 
before I was married, or before my son was born, or before 
I went to America, or before I went to France, it is absolute- 
ly understood, and intended to be understood, that he has 
been married, that he has had a son, that he has been in 
America, or been in France. Language does not admit of 
using this mode of expression in any other sense ; and 
whenever such an expression is found anywhere, it can only 
be understood in the sense in which only it could have been 
used. 
^^ The passage, therefore, that I have quoted — ^'^ that these 
."Iwte the kings that reigned in Edom, before there reigned 
anj/ king over the children of IsraeV could only have been 
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written after the first king began to reign over them ; and, 
oonsequentlj, that the Book of Genesis, so far from having 
been written by Moses, could not have been written till the 
time of Saul at least. This is the positive sense of the pas- 
sage ; but the expression, any king, implies more kings than 
one, at least it implies two, and this will carry it to the 
time of David ; and, if taken in a general sense, it carries 
itself through all the time of the Jewish monarchy. 

Had we met with this verse in any part of the Bible that 
professed to have been written after kings began to reign in 
Israel, it would have been impossible not to have seen the 
application of it. It happens then that this is the case ; the 
two books of Chronicles, which gave a history of all the 
kings of Israel, are professedly^ as 'well as in fact, written 
after the Jewish monarchy began ; and this verse that I have 

Quoted, and all the remaining verses of the 36 ih chapter of 
renesis, are, word for word, in the first chapter of Chronicles, 
beginning at the 43d verse. 

It was with consistency that the writer of the Chronicles 
could say, as he has said, 1st Chron. chap. i. ver. 43,« Tliese 
are the kings that reigned in JEdom^ h^ore there reigned 
any king over the children of Israel^ because he was going 
to give, and has given, a list of the kings that had reigned 
in Israel ; hut as it is impossible that the same expression 
could have been used before that period, it is as certain as 
anything can be proved from historical language, that this 
part of Genesis is taken from Chronicles, and that Genesis 
is not so old as Chronicles, and probably not so old as the 
book of Homer, or as -^sop's Fables, admitting Homer to 
have been, as the tables of chronology state, contemporary 
with David or Solomon, and u^sop to have lived about the 
end of the Jewish monarchy. 

Take away from Genesis the belief that Moses was the 
author, on which only the strange belief that it is the word 
of 6od has stood, and there remains nothing of Genesis but 
an anonymous book of stories, fables, and traditionary or 
invented absurdities, or of downright lies. The story of 
Eve and the serpent, and of Noah and his ark, drops to a 
level with the Arabian Tales, without the merit of being 
entertaining ; and the account of men living to eight and 
nine hundred years becomes as fabulous as the immortality 
of the giants of the Mythology. 
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Besides, the character of Moses, as stated in the Bible, is 
the most horrid that can be imagined. If those accounts be 
true, he was the wretch that first began and carried on wars 
on the score, or on the pretense, of religion ; and under that 
mask, or that infatuation, committed the most unexampled 
atrocities that are to be found in the history of any nation, 
of which I will state only one instance. 

When the Jewish army returned from one of their mur- 
dering and plundering excursions, the account goes on as 
follows. Numbers, chap. xxxi. ver. 13 : 

"And Moses, and Eleazer the priest, and all the princes 
of the congregation, went forth to meet them without the 
camp ; and Moses was wroth with the officers of the host, 
with the captains over thousands, and captains over hun- 
dreds, which came from the battle ; and Moses said iinto 
them, Haiie ye saved all the women alive? behold, these 
caused the children of Israel, through the council of Balaam, 
to commit trespass against the Lord, in the matter of Peor, 
and there was a plague among the congregation of the Lord. 
Now, therefore, kill every male among the little ones, and 
hill wery woman that Iiath knot/m a man by lying with him; 
but all the women-children that have not known a m.an by 
lying with him, keep alive/or yourselves. 

Among the detestable villains that in any period of the 
world have disgraced the name of man, it is impossible to 
find a greater than Moses, if this account be true. Here is 
an order to butcher the boys, to massacre the mothers, and 
debauch the daughters. 

Let any mother put herself in the situation of those 
mothers ; one child murdered, another destined to violation, 
and herself in the hands of an executioner ; let any daugh- 
ter put herself in the situation of those daughters, destined 
as a prey to the murderers of a mother and a brother, and 
what will be their feelings? It is in vain that we attempt 
to impose upon nature, for nature will have her course, and 
the religion that tortures all her social ties is a false reli- 
gion. 

After this detestable order follows an account of the 
plunder taken, and the manner of dividing it ; and here it 
is that the profaneness of priestly hypocrisy increases the 
catalogue of crimes. Verse 37, " And the jLord^s tribute of 
the sheep was six hundred and three score and fifteen ; and 
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the beeves was thirty and six thousand, of which the XorcTf 
trUn^ was threescore and twelve ; and the asses were 
thirty thousand, of which the Lord's tribute was three- 
score and one ; and the persons were thir^ thousand, of 
which the Lord's tribute was thirty and two. In short, the 
matters contained in this chapter, as well as in many other 
parts of the Bible, are too horrid for humanity to read, or 
for decency to hear ; for it appears, from the 35th verse of 
this chapter, that the number of women-children oonsi^ed 
to debauchery by the order of Moses was thirty-two uiou- 
sand. 

People in general know not what wickedness there is in 
this pretended word of God. Brought up in habits of super- 
stition, they take it for granted that the Bible is true, and 
that it is good ; they permit themselves not to doubt of it, 
and they carry the ideas they form of the benevolence of the 
Almighty to the book which they have been taught to 
believe was written by his authority. Good heavens ! it is 
quite another thing ; it is a book of lies, wickedness, and 
blasphemy ; for what can be greater blasphemy, than to 
ascribe the wickedness of man to the orders of the Al- 
mighty? 

But to return to my subject, that of showing that Moses ' 
is not the author of the books ascribed to him, and that the 
Bible is spurious. The two instances I have already given 
would be sufficient, without any additional evidence, to in- 
validate the authenticity of any book that pretended to be 
four or five hundred years more ancient than the matters it 
speaks of, or refers to, as facts ; for in the case of pursuing 
them unto Dan^ and of the kings that reigned over the chil- 
dren of Israel, not even the flimsy pretense of prophecy 
can be pleaded. The expressions are in the preter tense, 
and it would be downright idiotism to say that a man could 
prophesy in the preter tense. 

But there are many other passages scattered throughout 
those books that unite in the same point of evidence. It is 
said in Exodus, (another of the books ascribed to Moses,) 
chap, xvi., verse 34, " And the children of Israel did eat man- 
na until they came to a land inhabited ^ they did eat manna 
until they came unto the borders of the land of Canaan. 

Whether the children of Israel ate manna or not, or what 
manna was, or whether it was anything more than a kind of 
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fungus or small mushroom, or other vegetable substance 
common to that part of the country, makes nothing to my 
argument; all that I mean to show is, that it is not Moses that 
could write this account, because the account extends itself 
beyond the life and time of Moses. Moses, according to the 
Bible, (but it is such a book of lies and contradictions there 
is no knowing which part to believe, or whether any,) dies 
in the wilderness, and never came upon the borders of the 
land of Canaan ; and, consequently, it could not be he that 
said what the children of Israel did, or what they ate when 
they came there. This account of eating manna, which they 
tell UB was written by Moses, extends itself to the time of 
Joshua, the successor of Moses, as appears by the account 
given in the book of Joshua, after the children of Israel had 
passed the river Jordan, and came unto the borders of the 
land of Canaan. Joshua, chap. v. verse 12. ^^And the man- 
na ceased an the morrow^ after they had eaten of the old com 
of the land ; neither had the children of Israel manna any 
morej but they did eat of the fruit of the land of Canaan 
tJiot year*'* 

But a more remarkable instance than this occurs in Deu- 
teronomy; which, while it shows that Moses could not be 
the writer of that book, shows also the fabulous notions that 
prevailed at that time about giants. In the third chapter of 
Deuteronomy, among the conquests said to be made by 
Moses, is an account of the taking of Og, king of Bashan, 
ver. 11: " For only Og, king of Bashan, remained of the race 
of giants; beholcf, his bedstead was a bedstead of iron; is it 
not in Rabbath of the children of Ammon ? nine cubits was 
the length thereof, and four cubits the breadth of it, after 
the cubit of a man." A cubit is 1 foot 9-8881000ths inches; 
the length, therefore, of the bed was 16 feet 4 inches, and 
the breadth 7 feet 4 inches; thus much for this giant's bed. 
Now for the historical part, which, though the evidence is 
not so direct and positive, as in the former cases, it is never- 
theless very presumable and corroborating evidence, and is 
better than the best evidence on the contrary side. 

The writer, by way of proving the existence of this giant, 
refers to his bed, as an ancient reliCy and says, is it not in 
Rabbath (or Kabbah) of the children of Ammon ? meaning 
that it is; for such is frequently the Bible method of affiim- 
ipg a ihin^. Bi|t it could not be Moses that said this^ because 
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Moses Gould know nothing about Rabbah, nor of what was in it. 
Babbah was not a cily belonging to this giant king, nor was 
it one of the cities that Moses took. The knowle^e, there- 
fore, that this bed was at Kabbah, and of the particulars of 
its dimensions, must be referred to the time when Kabbah 
was taken, and this was not till four hundi-ed years after the- 
death of Moses; for which, see 2 Sam., chap, xii., ver. 26: " And 
Joab (David's general) fought against Itahbah qf the chil- 
dren of Ammon, and took the royal city." 

As I am not undertaking to point out all the contradic- 
tions in time, place and circumstance, that abound in the 
books ascribed to Moses, and which prove to a demonstration 
that those books could not be written by Moses, nor in thei 
time of Moses, I proceed to the book of Joshua, and to show 
that Joshua is not the author of that book, and that it is 
anonymous and without authority. The evidence I shall 
produce is contained in the book itself ; I will not go out of 
the Bible for proof against the supposed authontioiW of the 
Bible. False testimony is always ^ood against itself . 

Joshua, according to the first chapter of Joshua, was the 
immediate successor of Moses ; he was, moreover, a militaiy 
man, which Moses was not, and he continued as (^ief of the 
people of Israel 25 years ; that is, from the time Moses died, 
which, according to the Bible chronology, was 1451 years 
before Christ, until 1426 years before Christ, when, accord- 
ing to the same chronology, Joshua died. If, therefore, we 
find in this book, said to have been written by Joshua, refer- 
ence to facts done after the death of Joshua, it is evidence 
that .Joshua could not be the author ; and also that the book 
could not have been written till after the time of the latest 
fact which it records. As to the character of the book, it is 
horrid ; it is a military history of rapine and murder, as 
savage and brutal as those recorded of his predecessor in 
villainy and hypocrisy, Moses ; and the blasphemy consists, 
as in the former books, in ascribing those deeds to the order 
of the Almighty. 

In the first place, the book of Joshua, as is the case in 
the preceding books, is written in the third person ; it is the 
historian of Joshua that speaks, for it would have been ab- 
surd and vain-glorious that Joshua should say of himself, as 
is said of him in the last verse of the sixtn chapter, that 
"Ais fame was noised throughout all the courUry. I no^ 
come more immediately to the proof. 
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In the 24th chapter, ver. 31, it is said^ " that Israel served 
the Lord all the days of Joshua, and all the day% of the 
elders thai overlived Joshua.'*'* Now, in the name of com- 
mon sense, can it be Joshua that relates what people had 
done after he was dead ? This account must not only have 
been wriiten by some historian that lived after Joshua, but 
that lived also after the elders that outlived Joshua. 

There are several passages of a general meaning with 
respect to time, scattered throughout the book of Joshua, 
that carries the time in which the book was written to a dis- 
tance from the time of Joshua, but without marking by exclu- 
fdon any particular time, as iu the passage above quoted. 
In that passage, the time that intervened between the death 
of Joshua and the death of the elders is excluded descrip- 
tively and absolutely, and the evidence substantiates that 
the book could not have been written till after the death of 
the last. 

But though the passages to which I allude, and which I 
am going to quote, do not designate any particular time by 
exclusion, they imply a time far . more distant from the days 
of Joshua tiian is contained between the death of Joshua 
and the death of the elders. Such is the passage, chap. x. 
ver. 14; where, after giving an account that the sun stood 
still upon Gibeon, and the moon in the valley of Ajalon, at 
the command of Joshua, (a tale only fit to amuse children,) 
the passage says, " And there was no day like that, before 
it, nor after it, that the Lord hearkened to the voice of a 
man.** 

This tale of the sun standing still upon Mount Gibeon, and 
the moon in the valley of Ajalon, is one of those fables that 
detects itself. Such a circumstance could not have happened 
without being known all over the world. One-half would 
have wondered why the sun did not rise, and the other why 
it did not set; and the tradition of it would be universal, 
whereas there is not a nation in the world that knows any- 
thing about it. But why must the moon stand still? What 
occasion could there be for moonlight in the daytime, and 
that too while the sun shined? As a poetical figure, the 
whole is well enough; it is akin to that in the song of 
Deborah and Barak, The stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera/ but it is inferior to the figurative declaration of 
Mahomet to the persons who came to expostulate with him 
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on his going on, Wert tJiou^ said he, to come to me toUh the 
eun in thy right hand and tlie moon in thy left^ it should not 
alter m,y career. For Joshua to have exceeded Mahomet, he 
should have put the sun and moon one in eaoh pocket, and 
carried them as Guy Faux carried his dark lantern, and 
taken them out to shine as he might happen to want them. 

The sublime and the ridiculous are often so nearly related 
that it is difficult to class them separately* One step above 
the sublime makes the ridiculous, and one step above the 
ridiculous makes the sublime again; the account, however, 
abstracted from the poetical fancy, shows the ignorance of 
Joshua, for he shoula have commanded the earth to have 
stood still. 

The time implied b^ the expression after it, that is, after 
that day, bein^r put m comparison with all the time that 
passed before it, must, in order to give any expressive sig- 
nification to the passage, mean a grecU length of time, — ^for 
example, it would have been ridiculous to have said so the 
next day, or the next week, or the next month, or the ,next 
year; to give, therefore, meaning to the passage, compara- 
tive with the wonder it relates, and the prior time it allades 
to, it must mean centuries of years; less, however, thaa 
one would be trifling, and less than two would be barely 
admissible. 

A distant, but general time, is also expressed in the 8th 
chapter; where, after giving an account of the taking the 
city of Ai, it is said, ver. 28th, " And Joshua burned Ai, and 
made it an heap forever, a desolation unto this day;'*'^ and 
again, ver. 29, where, speaking of the king of Ai, whom 
Joshua had hanged, and buried at the entering of the gate, 
it is said, " And he raised thereon a great heap of stones, 
which remaineth unto this day," that is, unto the day or 
time in which the writer of the book of Joshua lived. And 
again, in the 10th chapter, where, after speaking of the ^VQ 
kings whom Joshua had hanged on five trees, and then 
thrown in a cave, it is said, "And he laid great stones on the 
cave's mouth, which remain unto this very day." 

In enumerating the several exploits of Joshua, and of the 
tribes, and of the places which they conquered or attempted, 
it is said, c. xv. ver. 63, "As for the Jebusites, the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem, the children of Judah could not drive 
them out; but the Jebusites dwell with the children of 
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Jndah crt JTeruaalem unto this day?^ The question upon thiB 
passa^ is, at what time did the Jebusites and the children 
of Judah dwell together at Jerusalem? As this matter 
oooura a^in in the £rst chapter of Judges, I shall reserve mj 
obsenrations till I oome to that part. 

Haying thus shown from the book of Joshua itself, without 
any auxiliary evidence whatever, that Joshua is not the 
author of that book, and that it is anonymous, and conse- 
quently without authority, I proceed, as before-mentioned, 
to the book of Judges. 

The book of Judges is anonymous on the face of it; and, 
therefore, even the pretense is wanting to call it the word 
of God; it has not so much as a nomiual voucher; it is alto- 
gether fatherless. 

This book begins with the same expression as the book 
of Joshua. That of Joshua begins, chap. i. ver. 1, Now 
after the death of Moses^ etc.^ and this of the Judges begins, 
ifoto c^fter the death of Joshua^ etc. This, and the simi- 
larity of style between the two books, indicate that they 
are the work of the same author, but who he was, is alto- 
gether nnknown; the only point that the book proves is, 
that the author lived long after the time of Joshua; for 
though it begins as if it followed immediately after his 
death, the second chapter is an epitome or abstract of the 
whole book, whiqh, according to the Bible chronology, extends 
its history through a space of 306 years ; that is, from the 
death of Joshua, 1426 years before Christ, to the death of 
Samson, 1120 years before Christ, and only 25 years before 
Saul went to seek his father*s asseSy and was made king. 
But there is good reason to believe, that it was not written 
till the time of David, at least, and that the book of Joshua 
was not written before the same time. 

In the first chapter of Judges, the writer, after announc- 
ing the death of Joshua, proceeds to tell what happened 
between the children of Judah and the native inhabitants of 
the land of Canaan. In this statement, the writer, having 
abruptly mentioned Jerusalem in the 7th verse, says imme- 
diately after, in the 8th verse, by way of explanation, " Now 
the children of Judah had fought against Jerusalem, and 
taken it ;" consequently this book could not have been writ- 
ten before Jerusalem had been taken. The reader will recol- 
lect the quotation I have just before made from the 15th 
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chapter of Joshua, yer. 63, where it said that the JebusiXm 
dwell with the children of Judah at Jerusalem at this day , 
meaning the time when the book of Joshua was -written. 

The evidence I have already produced, to prove that the 
books I have hitherto treated of were not written by the 
persons to whom they are ascribed, nor till many years after 
their death, if such persons ever lived, is already so abundant, 
that I can afford to admit this passage with less weight than 
1 am entitled to draw from it. For the case is that so far as 
the Bible can be credited as an history, the city of Jerusalem 
was not taken till the time of David ; and, consequently, the 
books of Joshua, and of Judges, were not written till after 
the commencement of the reign of David, which was 370 
years after the death of Joshua. 

The name of the city, that was afterwards called Jeru- 
' salem, was originally Jebus, or Jebusi, and was the capital 
of the Jebusites. 1 he account of David's taking this city is 
given in 2 Samu^iy, chapter v., ver. 4, &c.; also in 1 Ghron., 
chap, xiv., ver. 4, &o. There is no mention in any part of 
the Bible that it was ever taken before, nor any account that 
favors such an opinion. It is said, either in Samuel or in. 
Chronicles, that they utterly destroyed men^ women^ and 
children / that they left not a soul to breathe^ as is said of 
their other conquests; and the silence here observed implies 
that it was taken by capitulation, and that the Jebusites, the 
native inhabitants, continued to live in the place after it was 
taken. The account, therefore, given in Joshua that the Jebu- 
sites dwell with the children of Judah at Jerusalem at this 
day, corresponds to no other time than after the taking of 
the city by David. 

Having now shown that every book in the Bible, from 
Genesis to Judges, is without authenticity, I come to the 
book of Ruth, an idle, bungling story, foolishly told, nobody 
knows by whom, about a strolling country-girl creeping slyly 
to bed to her cousin Boaz. Pretty stuff indeed to be called 
the word of God I It is, however, one of the best books in 
the Bible, for it is free from murder and rapine. 

I come next to the two books of Samuel, and to show that 
those books were not written by Samuel, nor till a great 
length of time after the death of Samuel ; and that they are, 
like all the former books, anonymous and without authority. 

To be convinced that these books have been written much 
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never without an object, for when we cease to have ah 
object, we become like an invalid in an hospital waiting for 
death. 

Solomon's Songs are amorous and foolish enough, bat 
which wrmkled fanaticism has called divine. The compilera 
of the Bible have placed these songs after the4u2Qk.Ql£ecle- 
siastes ; and the chronologists have affixed to them the sera 
of 1014 years before Christ, at which time Solomon, accord- 
ing to the same chronology, was nineteen years of age, and 
was then forming his seraglio of wives and concubines. 
The Bible-makers and the chronologists should have man- 
aged this matter a little better, and either have said nothing 
i£out the time, or chosen a time less inconsistent with the 
supposed divinity of those songs ; for Solomon was then in 
the honeymoon of one thousand debaucheries. 

It should also have occurred to them, that as he wrote, 
if he did write the book of Ecclesiastes, long after these 
Bcmgs, and in which he exclaims that all is vanity and vex- 
ation of spirit ; that he included those songs in that descrip- 
tion. This is the more probable, because he says, or some- 
body for him, EJcclesiastes, chap, ii.: v. 8: ^^I got me men 
singers and women singers (most probably to sing those 
songs), and musical instruments of all sorts; and behold (v. 
11), all was vanity and vexation of spirit." The compilers, 
however, have done their work but by halves; for as they 
have given us the songs, they should have given us the 
tunes, that we might sing them. 

The books called the books of the Prophets, fill up all 
the remaining parts of the Bible; they are sixteen in num- 
ber, beginning with Isaiah and ending with Malachi, of 
which I have given you a list in my observations upon 
Chronicles. Of these sixteen prophets, all of whom, except 
the three last, lived within the time the books of Kings and 
Chronicles were written; two only, Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
are mentioned in the history of those books. I shall begin 
with those two, reserving what I have to say on the general 
character of the men called prophets to another part of the 
work. 

Whoever will take the trouble of reading the book 
ascribed to Isaiah, will find it one of the most wild and 
disorderly compositions ever put together; it has neither 
beginning, middle^ nor end; and, except a short historical 
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part, and a few sketches of history in two or three of the 
nrst chapters, is one continued, incoherent, bombastical 
rant, full of extravagant metaphor without application, and 
destitute of meaning; a school-boy would scarcely have been 
excusable for writing such stuff; it is (at least in transla- 
tion) that kind of composition and false taste that is properly 
called prose run mad. 

The historical part begins at the 36th chap., and is con- 
tinued to the end of the 39th chap. It relates to some 
matters that are said to have passed during the reign of Hez- 
ekiah, King of Judah, at which time Isaisua lived. This frag- 
ment of history begins and ends abruptly; it has not the 
least connection with the chapter that precedes it, nor with 
that which follows it, nor with any other in the book. It is 
probable that Isaiah wrote this fragment himself, because 
ne was an actor in the circumstances it treats of; but, except 
this part, there are scarcely two chapters that have any con- 
nection with each other; one is entitled, at the beginning of 
the first verse, the burden of Babylon; another, the burden of 
Moab; another, the burden of Damascus; another, the bur- 
den of Egypt; another, the burden of the Desert of the Sea; 
another, the burden of the Valley of Vision; as you would 
say, the story of the knight of the burning mountain, the 
story of Cinderella, or the Children of the Wood, etc., etc. 

I have already shown, in the instance of the two last 
verses of Chronicles, and the three first in Ezra, that the 
compilers of the Bible mixed and confounded the writings 
of different authors with each other, which alone, were 
there no other cause, is suflficient to destroy the authenticity 
of any compilation, because it is more than presumptive 
evidence that the compilers are ignorant who the authors 
were. A very glaring instance of this occurs in the book 
ascribed to Isaiah. The latter part of the 44th chapter, and 
the beginning of the 45th, so far from having been written 
by Isaiah, could only have been written by some person 
who lived at least an hundred and fifty years after Isaiah 
was dead. 

These chapters are a compliment to Cyrus^ who permitted 
the Jews to return to Jerusalem from the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, to rebuild Jerusalem and the temple, as is stated in 
Ezra. The last verse of the 44th chapter, and the beginning 
of ^e 45th, are in the following words: ^^ Tfhot scUth ^ 
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Cyrus^ he is my ahepJierd^ and shall perform all my pleasure f 
even saying to tTerusalem^ thou shalt he built/ and to the 
temple thy foundations shall be laid/ thus saith the Lord to 
his anointed^ to Cyrus^ whose right hand I have holden to 
subdue nations before him^ and I will loose tlie loins of 
kings to open before him the two-leaved gates^ and the gates 
shall not be shut; J will go before thee^'* etc. 

"What audacity of church and priestly ignorance it is to 
impose this book upon the world as the writing of Isaiah, 
when Isaiah, according to their own chronology, died soon 
after the death of Hezekiah, which was 698 years before 
Christ; and the decree of Cyrus, in favor of tne Jews re- 
turning to Jerusalem was, according to the same chronology, 
636 years before Christ; which was a distance of time be- 
tween the two of 162 years. I do not suppo^^e that the com- 
pilers of the Bible made these books, but rather that they 
picked up some Idose anonymous essays, and put them 
together under the names of such authors as best suited 
their purpose. They have encouraged the imposition, which 
is next to inventing it; for it was impossible but they must 
have observed it. 

When we see the studied craft of the scripture-makers, 
in making every part of this romantic book of school-boy's 
eloquence bend to the monstrous idea of a Son of God, 
begotten by a ghost on the body of a virgin, there is no 
imposition we are not justified in suspecting them of. 
Every phrase and circumstance are marked with the barbar- 
ous hand of superstitious torture, and forced into meanings 
it was impossible they could have. The head of every 
ch^ter, the top of every page, are blazoned with the names 
of Christ and the Church, that the unwary reader might suck 
in the error before he began to read. 

Sehold a virgin shall conceive^ and bear a son^ Isaiah, 
chap. vii. ver. 14, has been interpreted to mean the person 
called Jesus Christ, and his mother Mary, and has been 
echoed through Christendom for more than a thousand years; 
and such has been the rage of this opinion, that scarcely a 
spot in it but has been stained with blood and marked with 
desolation in consequence of it. Though it is not my inten- 
tion to enter into"* controversy on subjects of this kmd, but 
to oonfine myself to show that the Bible is spurious; and 
thus, by taking away the foundation, to overtm*ow at once 
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the whole structure of superstition raised thereon; I will| 
however, stop a moment to e^ose the fiallaoious application 
of this passage. 

Whether Isaiah was playing a trick with Ahaz, king of 
Judah, to whom this passage is spoken, is no business of 
mine; I mean only to show the misapplication of the pas- 
sage, and that it has no more reference to Christ and his 
mother, than it has to me and my mother. The stoiy is 
simply this: , 

The king of Syria and the kin^ of Israel (I have already 
mentioned that the Jews were split into two nations, one of 
which was called Judah, the capital of which was Jerusalem, 
and the other Israel) made war jointly against Ahaz, king of 
Judah, and marched their armies toward Jerusalem. iQiaz 
and his people became alarmed, and account says, verse 2, 
" Thsir hearts were moved as the trees of the wood are moved 
with the uind.'*^ 

In this situation of thin^, Isaiah addresses himself to 
Ahaz, and assures him in the name of the Lord (the cant 
phrase of ail the prophets) that these two kings should not 
succeed against him; and to satisfy Ahaz that this should be 
the case, tells him to ask a sign. This, the account says, 
Ahaz declined doing; giving as a reason that he would not 
tempt the Lord; upon which Isaiah, who is the speaker, 
says, ver. 44, " Tlierefore the Lord himself shall give you a 
sign; behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a son^ and the 
16th verse says, " And before this child shall know to refuse 
the evil^ and chuse the good^ the land which thou abhorrest 
or dreadest (moaning Syria and the kingdom of Israel) shall 
be forsaken of both her kings." Here then was the sign, 
and the time limited for the completion of the assurance or 
promise; namely, before this child should know to refuse the 
evil and chuse the good. 

Isaiah having committed himself thus far, it became neces- 
sar)' to him, in order to avoid the imputation of being a false 
prophet, and the consequence thereof, to take measures to 
make this sign appear. It certainly was not a difficult thing, 
in any time of the world, to find a girl with child, or to make 
her so; and perhaps Isaiah knew of one beforehand; for I do 
not suppose the prophets of that day were any more to be 
trusted than the priests of this, be that, however, as it may, 
he says in the next chapter, ver. 2, ^^And I took unto me 
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fiuthfdl witnesses to record, Uriah the priest, and Zechariah 
the son of Jeberechiah, and I werU unto the prophetess^ and 
she conceived and hare a son,^"* 

Here then is the whole story, foolish as it is, of this child, 
and this virgin; and it is upon the barefaced perversion of 
this story, that the book of Matthew, and the impudence and 
sordid interest of priests in later times, have founded a 
theory which they call the gospel; and have applied this 
story to signify the person they call Jesus Christ, begotten, 
they say, by a ghost, whom they call holy, on the body of a 
woman, engaged in marriage, and afterwards married, whom 
they call a virgin, 700 years after this foolish story was told; 
a tneory which, speaking for myself, I hesitate not to believe, 
and to say, is as fabulous and false as God is true.* 

But to show the imposition and falsehood of Isaiah, we 
have only to attend to the sequel of this story; which, 
though it is passed over in silence in the book of Isaiah, is 
related in the 28th chapter of the second Chronicles; and 
which is, that instead of these two kings failing in their at- 
tempt against Ahaz, king of Judah, as Isaiah had pretended 
to foretell in the name of the Lord, they succeeded; Ahaz was 
defeated and destroyed ; a hundred and twenty thousand of 
his people were slaughtered ; Jerusalem was plundered, and 
two hundred thousand women, and sons and daughters, car- 
ried into captivity. Thus much for this lying prophet and 
impostor Isaiah, and the book of falsehoods that bears his 
name. I pass on to the book of 

Jeremiah. This prophet, as he is called, lived in the time 
that Nebuchadnezzar besieged Jerusalem, in the reign of 
Zedekiah, the last king of Judah; and the suspicion was 
strong against him, tliat he was a traitor in the interest of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Everything relating to Jeremiah shows 
him to have been a man of an equivocal character : in his 
metaphor of the potter and the clay, chap, xvii., he guards 
his prognostications in such* a crafty manner, as always to 
leave himself a door to escape by, in case the event should 
be contrary to what he had predicted. 

In the 7th and 8th verses of that chapter, he makes the 
Almighty to say, " At what instant I shall speak concerning 

• In the 14ih verse of the 7th chapter, it is said, that the child should be called 
Immanael; but this name was not given to either of the children, otherwise than 
as a character which the word siguifles. That of the prophetess was caUe4 
Maher-shAlal-haah-bai, and that of Maiy was called Jeans. 
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a nation, and ooncemin^ a kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull 
down, and destroy it : if that nation, a^inst whom I have 
pronounced, turn horn their evil, I wiU repent me of the 
evil that I thought to do unto them." Here was a proviso 
against one side of the case : now for the other side. 

Verses 9 and 10, "At what instant I shall speak concern- 
ing a nation and concerning a kingdom, to build and to 
plant it, if it do evil in my sight, that it obey not my voice : 
then I will repent me of the good whore witn I said I would 
benefit them. Here is a proviso against the other side; and, 
according to his plan of prophesyiuff, a prophet could never 
be wrong, however mistaken the Almiglity might be. This 
sort of absurd subterfuge, and this manner of speaking of 
the Almighty, as one would speak of a man, is consistent 
with nothing but the stupidity of the Bible. 

As to the authenticity of the book, it is only necessary to 
read it in order to decide positively, that, though some pas- 
sages recorded therein may have been spoken by Jeremiah, 
he is not the author of the book. The historical parts, if 
they can be called by that name, are in the most confused 
condition ; the same events are several times repeated, and 
that in a manner different, and sometimes in contradiction 
to each other; and this disorder runs even to the last chapter, 
where the history, upon which the greater part of the book 
has been employed, begins anew, and ends abruptly. The 
book has all the appearance of being a medley of uncon- 
nected anecdotes, respecting persons and things of that time, 
collected together in the same rude manner as if the various 
and contradictory accoimts, that are to be found in a bundle 
of newspapers, respecting persons and things of the present 
day, were i)ut together without date, order, or explanation. 
I will give two or three examples of this kind. 

It appears, from the account of the 37tli chapter, that the 
army of Nebuchadnezzar, which is called the army of the 
Chaldeans, had besieged Jerusalem some time; and on their 
hearing that the army of Pharaoh, of Egy|)t, was marching 
against them they raised the siege, and retreated for a time. 
It may here be proper to mention, in order to understiind 
this confused history, that Nebuchadnezzar had besieged and 
taken Jerusalem, during the reign of Jehoakira, the prede- 
cessor of Zedekiah ; and that it was Nebuchadnezzar who 
bad made Zedekiah king, or rather viceroy ; and that thi^ 
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seoond si^e, of which the book of Jeremiah treats, was in 
oonsequence of the revolt of Zedekiah against Nebuchad- 
nezzar. This will in some measure account for the suspicion 
that affixes itself to Jeremiah of being a traitor, and m the 
interest of Nebuchadnezzar ; whom Jeremiah calls, in the 
43d chap., ver. 10, the servant of God. 

The 11th verse of this chapter, (the 37th,) says, "And it 
came to pass, that, when the army of the Chaldeans was 
broken up from Jerusalem, for fear of Pharaoh's army, that 
Jeremiah went forth out of Jerusalem, to go (as this account 
states) into the land of Benjamin, to separate himself thence 
in the midst of the people; and when he was in the gate of 
Benjamin a captain of the ward was there, whose name 
was Irijah ; and he took Jeremiah, the prophet, saying. Thou 
fallest away to the Chaldeans ; then Jeremiah said, It is false, 
I fall not away to the Chaldeans." Jeremiah being thus 
stopped and accused, was, after being examined, committed 
to prison, on suspicion of being a traitor, where he remained, 
as IS stated in the last verse of this chapter. 

But the next chapter ^ves an account of the imprison- 
ment of Jeremiah, which has no connection with this 
account, but ascribes his imprisonment to another circum- 
stance, and for which we must go back to the 21st chapter. 
It is there stated, ver. 1, that Zedekiah sent Pashur, the son 
of Malchiah, and Zephaniah, the son of Maaseiah, the priest, 
to Jeremiah to inquire of him concerning Nebuchadnezzar, 
whose army was then before Jerusalem; and Jeremiah said 
to them, ver. 8: "Thus saith the Lord, Behold I set before 
you the way of life, and the way of death; he that abideth 
m this city shall die by the sword, and by the famine, and by 
the pestilence; but he thatgoeth out and falleth to the Chal- 
deans that besiege you, he shall live, and his life shall be unto 
him for a prey." 

This interview and conference breaks off abruptly at the 
end of the 10th verse of the 21st chapter; and such is the 
disorder of this book that we have to pass over sixteen 
chapters, upon various subjects, in order to come at the 
continuation and event of this conference; and this brings 
US to the first verse of the 38th chapter, as I have just men- 
tioned. 

The 38th chapter opens with saying: " Then Shapatiah, 
the son of Mattan; Gedaliah, the son of Pashur, and Jucal, 
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the soil of Shelemiah; and Pashor, the son of Malohiah, 
(here are more persons mentioned than in the 21st chapter,) 
heard the words that Jeremiah spoke unto the people, say- 
ing, ThvA aaith the Lord^ He that remaineth in this city 
shall die by the stoordy by thefamvie^ and by the pestilence; 
but he that goeth forth to the Chaldeans shall live; for he 
shall have his life for a prey ^ and shall live; (which are the 
words of the conference,) therefore, (say they to Zedekiah,) 
we beseech thee, let us put this man to death, for thus he 
toeakeneth the hands of the men of war that remain in this 
city^ and the hands of all the people in speaking such words 
unto them; for this manseeketh not the welfare of thepeople^ 
but the hurt;"*"* and at the 6th verse it is said: "Then they 
took Jeremiah, and put him into a dungeon of Malchiah." 

These two accounts are different and contradictory. The 
one ascribes his imprisonment to his attempt to escape out 
of the city; the other to his preaching and prophesymg in 
the city; the one to his being seized by the guard at the 
gate; the other to his being accused before Zedekiah, by the 
conferees.* 

In the next chapter (the 39th) we have another instance 
of the disordered state of this book; for, notwithstanding 
the siege of the city by Nebuchadnezzar has been the sub- 

♦ I observed two chapters, 16th trad 17th, in theflrBt book of Samuel, that contra- 
dict each other witii respect to Dayld, and the manner he became acc[uaiuted with 
Saul ; as the 37th and 38th chapters of the book of Jeremiah contradict each other 
with respect to the cause of Jeremiah's imi)ri8oument. 

In the IGth chapter of Samuel it is said that un evil ppirit of God troubled Saul, 
and that his servants advised him (as a remedy) " to neek out a man who was a 
cunning player upon the harp/' And Saul said, ver. 17: "Provide now a man 
that can play well, and bring him unto me. Then answered one of his servants, 
and said, Behold, I bave seen a son of Jesse, the Bethlemite, that is cunning in 
playing, and a mit^hty man, and a man of war, and prudent in matters, and a. 
comely person, and the Lord is with him; wherefore Saul sent messengers unto 
Jesse, and said. Send me David, thy son. And [verse 21] David came to Saul, 
and stood belore him, and he loved him greatly, and he became his armour- 
bearer; and, when the evil spirit of God was upon Saul [verse 23] David 
took his harp, and played with his hand, and baul was relreshed, and was 
well." 

But the next chapter (17) gives an account, all different to this, of the manner 
that Saul and Duvia bec.uneacqualnted. Here it w ascribed to David's encounter 
with Goliath, when David was sent by his father to carry provision to his brethren 
in the camp. In the 55th verse of this chapter it is said: "Audwhen Saul saw 
David go forth against the Philistine [Goliath] he said to Abner, the captain of the 
host, Abner. whose son is this youth?* And Abner said, As ihy soul liveth, O king, 
I cannot tell. And the king said. Inquire thou whose son the stripling is. Ana 
as David returned from the slaughter of the Philistine, Abner took him and 
brought him before Saul, with the head of the Philistine in his hand; and Saul 
said unto him. Whose son art thou, thou young man? And David answered, I 
am the son of thy servant Jesse, the Bethlemite." These two accounts belie each 
other, because each of them supposes Saul and David not to have known eacb 
other before. This book, the Bible, is too ridiculous for criticism. 
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jeot of seyeral of the preceding cliapters, partictdarly the 
a7iii and 38th, the 39th chapter begins as if not a word had 
been said upon the subject, and as if the reader was to be 
informed of every particular respecting it, for it begins with 
saying, ver. 1: ^^JTn the ninth year of Zedekiah^ king of 
Judcihj in the tenth morUhy came N'elmchadnezzar^ king of 
Babylon^ cmd all his army^ against Jerusalem^ and he- 
sieged itj^ etc., etc. 

But the instance in the last chapter (the 52d) is still more 
glaring; for, though the story has been told over and over 
again, this chapter still supposes the reader not to know any- 
thing of it, for it begins by saying, ver. 1: ^^Zedekiah toas 
one and twenty years old when he began to reign^ and he 
reigned eleven years in Jerusalem^ and his mother^s name 
wasSamvtal^ the daughter of Jerernia'Lpf Libnah^ (ver. 4,) 
and it came to pass in the ninth yea^f his reign^ in the 
tenth months that Nebuchadnezzar^^ king of Babylon^ came 
he and all his army^ against Jerusalem^ and pitched against 
itj and built forts against it^"* etc., etc. 

It is not possible that any one man, and more particu- 
larly Jeremiah, could have been the writer of this book. 
The errors are such as could not have been committed by 
any person sitting down to compose a work. Were I, or 
any other man, to write in such a disordered manner, nobody 
would read what was written; and everybody would suppose 
that the writer was in a state of insanity. The only way, 
therefore, to account for this disorder, is, that the book is a 
medley of detached unauthenticated anecdotes, put together 
by some stupid book-maker, under the name of Jeremiah; 
because many of them refer to him, and to the circumstances 
of the times ne lived in. 

Of the duplicity, and of the false predictions of Jeremiah, 
I shall mention two instances, and then proceed to review 
the remainder of the Bible. 

It appears from the 38th chapter, that when Jeremiah was 
in prison, Zedekiah sent for him, and at this interview, which 
was private, Jeremiah pressed it strongly on Zedekiah to 
surrender himself to the enemy. " J/," says he, (ver. 17,) 
" tJwu wilt assuredly go forth unto the king of BabyloiCs 
princes^ then thy soul shall live^^"^ etc. Zedekiah was appre- 
hensive that what passed at this conference should be known; 
and he said to Jeremiah, (ver. 25,) " If the princes (meaning 
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those of Judah) hear that I have talked with thee, and ihey 
come unto thee, and say unto thee, Declare onto ns now 
what thou hast said unto the king; hide it not from ns, and 
we will not put thee to death; and also what the king said 
unto thee; then thou shalt say unto them, I presented my 
supplication before the king; tnat he would not cause me to 
return to Jonathan's house to die there. Then came all the 
princes unto Jeremiah, and asked him, and lie told them oc- 
cording to all the words the king had commanded.^ Thus, 
this man of God, as he is called, could tell a lie, or yer^ 
strongly preyaricate, when he supposed it would answer his 
purpose; for certainly he did not go to Zedekiah to make his 
supplication, neither did he make it; he went because he was 
sent for, and he employed that opportunity to adyise Zede- 
kiah to surrender himself to Nebuchadnezzar. 

In the 34th chapttf,is a prophecy of Jeremiah to Zedekiah, 
in these words, (yer. 2,) '*Thus saitb the Lord, Behold I will 
giye this city into the hands of the king of Babylon, and he 
will bum it with fire; and thou shalt not escape out of his 
hand, but thou shalt surely be taken, and deUyered into that 
his hand; and thine eyes shall behold the eyes of the king of 
Babylon, and he shall speak with thee mouth to mouth, and 
thou shalt go to Babylon. " Yet hear the word of the Lord; 
O Zedekiah, king of Judah, thus saith the Lord, Thou shalt 
not die by the sword, but thou shalt die in peace; and with 
the burnings of thy fathers, the former kings that were before 
thee, so shall they bum odors for thee, and they will lament 
thee, saying, Ah, Lord; fori hay e pronounced the word, saith 
the Lord." 

Now, instead of Zedekiah beholding the eyes of the king 
of Babylon, and speaking with him mouth to mouth, and 
dying in peace, and with the burning of odors, as at the fun- 
eral of his fathers, (as Jeremiah had declared the Lord him- 
self had pronounced,) the reyerse, according to the 52d chap- 
ter, was the case; it is there said, (ver. 10,) "That the king 
of Babylon slew the sons of Zedekiah before his eyes: then 
he put out the eyes of Zedekiah, and bound him in chains, 
and carried him to Babylon, and put him in prison till the 
day of his death." What then can we say of these prophets, 
but that they are imposters and liars? 

As for Jeremiah, he experienced none of those eyils. He 
was taken into fayor by Nebuchadnezzar, who gaye him in 
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ohaive to the oaptain of the guard, (chap, xzxix. ▼• 12,) 
^Take him (said he) and look well to him, and do him no 
harm; but do unto him even as he shall say unto thee." 
Jeremiah joined himself afterwards to Nebuchadnezzar, and 
went about prophesying for him against the Egyptians, who 
had marchea to the relief of JerusaJem while it was besieged. 
Thus much for another of the lying prophets, and the book 
that bears his name. 

1 have been the more particular in treating of the books 
ascribed to Isaiah and Jeremiah, because those two are spok- 
en of in the books of Kings and Chronicles, which the otners 
are not. The remainder of the books ascribed to the men 
called prophets, I shall not trouble myself much about; but 
take them collectively into the observations I shall offer <m 
the character of the men styled prophets. 

In the former part of the Age of Reason^ I have said 
that the word prophet was the Bible word for poet, and 
that the flights and metaphors of Jewish poets have been 
foolisldy erected into what are now called prophecies. I 
am Bumoiently justified in this opinion, not only because 
the books called the prophecies are written in poetical Ian- 
ffua^e, but because there is no word in the Bible, except it 
Be tne word prophet, that describes what we mean by a poet. 
I have also said, that the word signifies a performer upon 
musical instruments, of which I have given some instances; 
such as that of a company of prophets prophesying with 
psalteries, with tabrets, with pipes, with harps, etc., and that 
Saul prophesied with them, 1 Sam. chap, x., ver. 5. It 
appears from this passage, and from other parts in the book 
of Samuel, that the word prophet was confined to signify 
poetry and music, for the person who was supposed to have 
a visionary insight into concealed things was not a prophet, 
but a aeer^ (1 Sara., chap. ix. ver. 9); and it was not till after 
the word ieer went out of use (which most probably was 
when Saul banished those he called wizards) that the pro- 
fession of the seer, or the art of seeing, became incorporated 
jito the word prophet. 

According to the modem meaning of the word prophet 
and prophes3dng, it signifies foretelling events to a great dis- 
tance of time; and it became necessary to the inventors of 

*llmowiiotwhatia the Hebrew word that correiponde to the word teer In 
Sngliilk« but I obierre It U tranilated int<.« French by La Voyant, ftom the vorli 
«o<r to Mi^ and which aMaiu the penon who Mif, OK the Mor. 
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the gospel to give it this latitude of meaning, in order to 
apply or to stretch what they call the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, to the times of the New; but according to the 
Old Testament, the prophesying of the seer, and afterwards 
of the prophet, so far as the meaning of the word seer was 
incorporated into that of prophet, had reference only to 
things of tlie time then passing, or very closely connected 
with it; such as the event of a battle they were going to 
engage in, or of a journey, or of any enterprise they were 
going to undertake, or of any circumstance then pending, 
or of any difficulty they were then in; all of which had im- 
mediate reference to themselves (as in the case already men- 
tioned of Ahaz and Isaiah, with respect to the expression. 
Behold a virgin shall conceive and hear a «on), and not to 
any distant future time. It was that kind of prophesying 
that corresponds to what we call fortune-tellmg; such as 
casting nativities, predicting riches, fortunate or unfortunate 
marriages, conjuring for lost goods, etc.; and it is the fraud 
of the Christian church, not that of the Jews; and the 
ignorance and the superstition of modern, not that of ancient 
times, that elevated those poetical, musical, conjuring, 
dreaming, strolling gentry into the rank they have since 
had. 

But, besides this general character of all the prophets, 
they had also a particular character. They were in parties, 
and they prophesied for or against, according to'the party 
they were with; as the poetical and political writers of the 
present day write in defense of the party they associate 
with against the other. 

After the Jews were divided into two nations, that of 
Judah and that of Israel, each party had its prophets, who 
abused and accused each other of being false prophets, lying 
prophets, impostors, etc. 

The prophets of the party of Judah prophesied against 
the prophets of the party of Israel, and those of the party 
of Israel against those of Judah. This party prophesying 
showed ittelf immediately on the separation under the first 
two rival kings, Rehoboam and Jeroboam. The prophet 
that cursed, or prophesied against the altar that Jeroboam 
had built in Bethel, was of the party of Judah, where 
Rehoboam was king; and he was waylaid, on his return 
home, by a prophet of the party of Israel, who said unto 
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Um (1 Kings, ohap. x.): ^Art thou the man of God that 
oame from Judah? and he said, I am.'' Then the prophet 
of the party of Israel said to him, ^' I am a prophet also, as 
thou art (signifying of JudahV and an angel spake unto me 
by the word of the Lord, saying. Bring him back with thee 
unto thine house, that he may eat bread and drink water; 
but (says ihe 18th verse) he lied unto him." This event, 
however, according to the story, is, that the prophet of 
Judah never got back to Judah, for he was found dead on 
the road, by the contrivance of the prophet of Israel, who, 
no doubt, was called a true prophet by his own party, and 
the prophet of Judah a lying prophet. 

In the third chapter of the second of Kings, a story is 
related of prophesying or conjuring, that shows, in several 
particulars, the character of a prophet. Jehoshaphat, king 
of Judah, and Joram, king of Israel, had for a while ceased 
their party animosity, and entered into an alliance; and these 
two, together with the king of Edom, engaged in a war 
against the king of Moab. After uniting, and marching their 
armies, the story says, they were in great distress for 
water, upon which Jehoshaphat said, ^' Is there not here a 
prophet of the Lord, that we may inquire of the I^rd by 
him? and one of the servants of the king of Israel said, Here 
is Elisha (Elisha was of the party of Judah.) And Jehosha- 
phat, the king of Judah said. The word of the Lord is 
with him." The story then says, that these three kings 
went down to Elisha; and wnen Elisha (who as I have 
said, was a Judahmite prophet) saw the king of Israel, he 
said unto him, " What have I to do with thee, set thee to 
the prophets of thy father and the prophets of thy mother. 
Nay, but, said the king of Israel, the Lord hath called these 
three kings together, to deliver them into the hands of the 
king of Moab, (meaning because of the distress they were 
it for water;) upon which Elisha said, "As the Lord of hosts 
liveth before whom I stand, surely, were it not that I 
regarded Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, I would not look 
towards thee, nor see thee." Here is all the venom and 
vulgarity of a party prophet. We have now to see the 
performance, or manner of prophesying. 

Ver. 16: "Bring me," said Ehsha, "a minstrel; and it 
oame to pass, when the minstrel played, that the hand of the 
Lord came upon him." Here is the farce of the conjuror. 
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Now for the prophecnr: ^And Elisha said, (singmg most 

Srobably to the tune he was playing,) Thus saith the Lord 
[ake this valley full of ditches;" which was just telling 
them what every countryman could have told them without 
either fiddle or farce, that the way to get water was to dig 
for it. 

But as every conjuror is not famous alike for the same 
thing, so neither were those prophets; for though all of them, 
at least those I have spoken of, were famous for lying, some 
of them excelled in cursing. Elisha, whom I have just men- 
tioned, was a chief in this branch of prophesying; it was he 
that cursed the forty-two children in the name of the Lord, 
whom the two she-bears came and devoured. We are to 
suppose that those children were of the party of Israel; but 
as those who will curse will lie, there is just as much credit 
to be given to this story of Elisha's two she-bears as there is 
to that of the Dragon of Wantley, of whom it is said. 

Poor children three devoured he. 
That could not with him ^r&pple; 
And at one enp he eat them np, 
Ab a man woud eat an apple. 

There was another description of men called prophets, 

that amused themselves with dreams and visions; but 
whether by night or by day, we know not. These, if they 
were not quite harmless, were but little mischievous. Of 
this class are: 

Ezekiel and Daniel; and the first question upon those 
books, as upon all the others, is, are they genuine? that is, 
were they written by Ezekiel and Daniel? 

Of this there is no proof; but so far as my own opinion 
goes, I am more inclined to believe they were, than that they 
were not. My reasons for this opinion are as follows: First, 
Because those books do not contain internal evidence to 
prove they were not written by Ezekiel and Daniel, as the 
books ascribed to Moses, Joshua, Samuel, etc., etc., prove they 
were not written by Moses, .Joshua, Samuel, etc. 

Secondly, Because they were not written till after the 
Babylonish captivity began; and there is good reason to 
believe, that not any book in the Bible was written before 
that period; at least, it is provable, from the books them- 
selves, as I have already shown, that they were not written 
till after the commencement of the Jewish monarchy. 

Thirdly, Because the manner in which the books ascribed 
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to Bzekiel and Daniel are written, a^ees with the condition 
these men were in at the time of writing them. 

Had the numerous commentators and priests, who have 
foolishly employed or wasted their time in pretending to 
expound and unriddle those books, been carried into cap- 
tiTily, as Ezekiel and Daniel were, it would have greatly 
improved their intellects, in comprehending the reason for 
this mode of writing, and have saved them the trouble of 
racking their invention, as they have done, to no purpose, 
for they would have found that themselves would be obliged 
to write whatever they had to write, respecting their own 
affairs, or those of their friends, or of their country, in a 
concealed manner, as those men have done. 

These two books differ from all the rest; for it is only 
these that are filled with accounts of dreams and visions; 
and this difference arose from the situation the writers were 
in as prisoners of war, or prisoners of state, in a foreign 
country, which obliged them to convey even the most trifling 
information to each other, and all their political projects or 
opinions, in obscure and metaphorical terms. They pretend 
to have dreamed dreams, and seen visions, because it was 
unsafe for them to speak facts or plain language. We 
ought, however, to suppose, that the persons to whom they 
wrote, understood what they meant, and that it was not 
intended anybody else should. But these busy commenta- 
tors and priests have been puzzling their wits to find out 
what it was not intended they should know, and with which 
they have nothing to do. 

Ezekiel and Daniel were carried prisoners to Babylon, 
under the first captivity, in the time of Jehoiakim, nine 
years before the second captivity in the time of Zedekiah. 

The Jews were then still numerous, and had considerable 
force at Jerusalem; and as it is natural to suppose that men 
in the situation of Ezekiel and Daniel, woidd be meditating 
the recovery of their country, and their own deliverance, it 
18 reasonable to suppose, that the accounts of dreams and 
Tisions, with which these books are filled, are no other than a 
disguised mode of correspondence, to facilitate those objects; 
it served them as a cypher, or secret alphabet. If they 
are not this, they are tales, reveries, and nonsense; or, at 
least, a fanciful way of wearing off the wearisomeness of 
captivity; but the presumption is, that they were the former. 
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Ezekiel begins his books by speaking of a vision of chen/h 
bimSy and of a wheel within a wheely which he says he saw 
by the river Chebar, in the land of his oaptivity. Is it not 
reasonable to suppose, that by the cherubuns he meant the 
temple at Jerusalem, where they had figures of cherubims? 
and by a wheel within a wneel (which, as a figure, has 
always been understood to signify political contrivance) 
the project or means of recovering Jerusalem? In the latter 
part of this book he supposes himself transported to Jeru- 
salem, and into the temple; and he refers back to the vision 
on the river Chebar, and says (chap, xliii., ver. 3) that this 
last vision was like the vision on the river Chebar; which 
indicates, that those pretended dreams and visions had for 
their object the recovery of Jerusalem, and nothing further. 

As to the romantic interpretations and applications, wild 
as the dreams and visions they imdertake to explain, which 
commentators and priests have made of those books, that of 
converting them into things which they -call prophecies, and 
making them bend to times and circumstances, as far remote 
even as the present day, it shows the fraud or the extreme 
folly to which credulity or priestcraft can go. 

Scarcely anything can be more absurd than to suppose 
that men situated as Ezekiel and Daniel were, whose coun- 
try was overrun and in the possession of the enemy, all 
their friends and relations in captivity abroad, or in slavery at 
home, or massacred, or in continual danger of it; scarcely 
an3rthing, I say, can be more absm'd, than to suppose that 
such men should find nothing to do but that of employing 
their time and their thoughts about what was to happen to 
other nations a thousand or two thousand years after they 
were dead; at the same time, nothing is more natural th^ 
that they should meditate the recovery of Jerusalem and 
their own deliverance; and that this was the sole object of all 
the obscure and apparently frantic writing, contained in 
those books. 

In this sense, the mode of writing used in those two books 
being forced by necessity, and not adopted by choice, is not 
irrational; but, if we are to use the books as prophecies, 
they are false. In the 29th chapter of Ezekiel, speaking of 
Egypt, it is said (ver. 11), " No foot of man should pass 
through it, nor foot of beast should pass through it; neither 
shall it be inhabited for forty years." This is what never 
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oune to pass, and consequently it is false, as all tbe books I 
have already reviewed are. I here close this part of the sub- 
ject. 

In the former part of the Age cf Heason I have spoken 
of Jonah, and of the story of him and the whale. A fit 
story for ridicule, if it was written to be believed; or of 
lauffhter, if it was intended to try what credulity could 
BWidlow; for, if it could swallow Jonah and the whale, it 
oould swallow anything. 

But, as is already shown in the observations on the book 
of Job and of Proverbs, it is not always certain which of the 
books in the Bible are originally Hebrew, or only transla- 
tions from books of the Gentiles into Hebrew; and, as the 
book of Jonah, so far from treating of the affairs of the 
Jews, says nothing upon that subject, but treats altogether 
of the Gentiles, it is more probable that it is a book of the 
Gentiles than of the Jews; and that it has been written as 
& fable, to expose the nonsense and satirize the vicious and 
malignant character of a Bible prophet or a predicting 
priest. 

Jonah is represented, first, as a disobedient prophet, run- 
ning away from his mission and taking shelter aboard a 
yessel of the Gentiles, bound from Joppa to Tarshish; as if 
he ignorantly supposed, by such a paltry contrivance, he 
could hide himself where God could not find him. The 
vessel is overtaken by a storm at sea; and the mariners, all 
of whom are Gentiles, believing it to be a judgment, on ac- 
count of some one on board who had committed a crime, 
agreed to cast lots to discover the offender; and the lot fell 
upon Jonah. But, before this, they had cast all their wares 
and merchandise overboard to lighten the vessel, while 
Jonah, like a stupid fellow, was fast asleep in the hold. 

After the lot had designated Jonah to be the offender; 
they questioned him to know who and what he was? and he 
told them he was an Hebrew; and the story implies that he 
confessed himself to be guilty. But these Gentiles, instead 
of saciificii^ him at once, without pity or mercy, as a com- 
pany of Biole prophets or priests would have done by a 
Gentile in the same case, and as it is related Samuel had done 
by Agag, and Moses by the women and children, they 
endeavored to save him, though at the risk of their own lives; 
for the account says: ^ Nevertheless (that is, though Jonah 

8 
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wns a Jew and a foreigner, and tbe cause of all their misfoi^ 
tunes, and the loss of their cargo (the men rowed hard to 
bring the boat to land, but uiey could not, for the sea 
wrought and was tempestuous a^nst them.** Still, however, 
they were unwilling to put the late of the lot into execution; 
and tliey cried (says the account) unto the Lord, saying: 
^ We beseech tliee, O Lord, let us not perish for this mairs 
life, and lay not upon us innocent blood; for thou, O Lord, 
hast done as it pleased thee.'' Meaning thereby, that they 
did not presume to judge Jonah guilty, since tmit he mi^ht 
be innocent; but that they considered the lot that had fallen 
upon him as a decree of God, or as it pleased Qod. The 
address of this prayer shows that the Gentiles worshiped 
one Supreme Being y and that they were not idolaters as the 
Jews represented tiiem to be. But the storm still continu- 
ing, and the danger increasing, they put the fate of the lot 
into execution, and cast Jonah into the sea; where, according 
to the story, a great fish swallowed him up whole and alive. 

We have now to consider Jonah securely housed from the 
storm in the fish's belly. Here we are tola that he prayed; 
but the prayer is a made-up prayer, taken from various parts 
of the Psalms, without any connection or consistency, and 
adapted to the distress, but not at all to the condition, that 
Jonah was in. It is such a prayer as a Gentile, who mif^ht 
know something of the Psalms, could copy out for him. This 
circumstance alone, were there no other, is sufficient to indi- 
cate that the whole is a made-up story. The prayer, how- 
ever, is supposed to have answered the purpose, and the 
story goes on, (taking up at the same time the cant lan- 
guage of a Bible prophet,) saying: "7%e Lord spake urUo 
the fishy and it vomited out Jonah upon dry land." 

Jonah then received a second mission to Nineveh, with 
which he sets out; and we have now to consider him as a 
preacher. The distress he is represented to have suffered, 
the remembrance of his own disobedience as the cause of it, 
and the miraculous escape he is supposed to have had, were 
sufficient, one would conceive, to nave impressed him with 
sympathy and benevolence in the execution of his jnission; 
but, instead of this, he enters the city with denunciation and 
malediction in his mouth, crying: " Yet forty days, and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown." 

We have now to consider this supposed missionaiy in the 
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last act of his mission; and here it is that the malevolent 
spirit of a Bible-prophet, or of a predicting priest, appears in 
ail that blackness of character jthat men ascribe to ike being 
they call the devil. 

*Having published his predictions, he withdrew, says the 
stoiy, to the east side of the city. But for what? not to con- 
template, in retirement, the mercy of his Creator to himself 
or to others, but to wait, with malignant impatience, the 
destruction -of Nineveh. It came to pass, however, as the 
stoiT relates, that the Ninevitos reformed, and that God, ac- 
cording to the Bible-phrase, repented him of the evil he had 
said he would do unto them, and did it not. ^ This, saith the 
first verse of the last chapter, displeased Jonah exceedingly 
and he was very angry. His obdurate heart would rather 
that ail Nineveh should be destroyed, and every soul, youn 
and old, perish in its ruins, than that his prediction shoul 
not be fulfilled. To expose the character of a prophet still 
more, a gourd is made to grow up in the night, tnat promises 
him an agreeable shelter from the heat of the sun, in the 
place to which he is retired; and the next morning it dies. 

Here the rage of the prophet becomes excessive, and he 
is ready to desti-oy himself. " It is better, said he, for me to 
die than to live." This brings on a supposed expostulation 
between the Almighty and the prophet; in which the former 
says, " Dost thou well to be angry for the gourd? And Jonah 
said, I do well to be angry even imto death; then said the 
Lord, Thou hast had pily on the goiu-d, for which thou hast 
not labored, neither maaest it to grow, which came up in a 
night, and perished in a night; and should not I spare Nine- 
veh, that great city, in which are more than threescore thous- 
and persons, that cannot discern between their right hand 
and their left?" 

Here is both the winding up of the satire, and the moral 
of the fable. As a satire, it strikes against the character of 
all the Bible prophets, and against all the indiscriminate 
judgments upon men, women and children, with which this 
lying book, the Bible, is crowded; such as Noah's flood, the 
destruction of the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, the ex- 
tirpation of the Canaanites, even to sugking infants, and 
women with child, because the same reflection, that there are 
more than three-score thousand persons that cannot discern 
between their right hand and their /^, meaning youn^ 
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ohildren, applies to all their cases. It satirizes, also, the sup- 
posed partiality of the Creator for one nation more than for 
another. 

As a moral, it preaches against the malevolent spirit of 
prediction; for, as certainly as a man predicts ill, he becomes 
inclined to wish it. The pride of having his judgment right 
hardens his heart, till at last he beholds with satisfaction, or 
sees with disappointment, the accomplishment or the failure 
of his predictions. This book ends with the same kind of 
strong and well-directed point against prophets, prophecies 
and indiscriminate judgments as the chapter that Benjamin 
Franklin made for the Bible, about Abraham and the stranger, 
ends against the intolerant spirit of religious persecution* 
Thus much for the book Jonah. 

Of the poetical parts of the Bible that are called prophe- 
cies, I have spoken in the former part of the Age of jReason^ 
and already in this, where I have said that the word prophet 
is the Bible word for poet^ and that the flights and metaphors 
of those poets, many of which have become obscure by the 
lapse of nme and the change of circumstances, have been 
ridiculously erected into things called prophecies, and applied 
to purposes the writers never thought of. When a priest 
quotes any of those passages, he unriddles it agreeably to his 
own views, and imposes that explanation upon his congrega- 
tion as the meaning of the writer. The "Whore of Sabylon 
has been the common whore of all the priests, and each has 
accused the other of keeping the strumpet — so well do they 
agree in their explanations. 

There now remain only a few books, which they call 
books of the lesser prophets; and, as I have already shown 
that the greater are impostors, it would be cowardice to dis- 
turb the repose of the little ones. Let them sleep, then, in 
the arms of their nurses, the priests, and both be forgotten 
together. 

I have now gone through the Bible, as a man would go 
through a wood with an axe on his shoulder, and fell trees. 
Here they lie; and the priests, if they can, may replant 
them. They may, perhaps, stick them in the ground, but 
they will never make them grow. I pass on to the books of 
the New Testament. 
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The New Testament, they tell us, is fotmded upon the 
prophecies of the Old; if so, it must follow the fate of its 
foundation. 

As it is nothing extraordinary that a woman should be 
with child before she is married, and that the son she might 
bring forth should be executed, even unjustly, I see no 
reason for not believing that such a woman as Mary, and 
such a man as Joseph, and Jesus, existed; their mere exist- 
ence is a matter of indifference about which there is no 
ground either to believe or to disbelieve, and which comes 
under the common head of It may be so; and what then t 
The probability, however, is that there were such persons, 
or at least sucn as resembled them in part of the circum- 
stances, because almost all romantic stories have been sug- 
gested by some actual circumstance; as the adventures of 
Kobinson Crusoe, not a word of which is true, were sug- 
gested by the case of Alexander Selkirk. 

It is not the existence, or non-existence, of the persons 
that I trouble myself about; it is the fable of Jesus Christ, 
as told in the New Testament, and the wild and visionary 
doctrine raised thereon, against which I contend. The story, 
taking it as it is told, is blasphemously obscene. It gives an 
account of a young woman engaged to be married, and, 
while under this engagement, she is, to speak plain language, 
debauched by a ghost, under the impious pretense (Luke, 
chap. L, ver. 35,) that " the Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, 
and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee." Not- 
withstanding which Joseph afterwards marries her, cohabits 
with her as his wife, and in his turn rivals the ghost. This 
is putting the story into intelligible language, and, when told 
in this manner, there is not a priest but must be ashamed to 
own it.* 



•Marj, the supposed vlrglii mother of Jesus, had seTeial other children, soM 



^nddwishten. Bee Matt., chap. xiiL, 6S, 66. 
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Obfloenity in matters of flEuth, howeyer ^vrapped up, is 
always a token of fable and imposture; for it is necessary 
to our serious belief in Grod, that we do not connect it with 
stories that run, as this does, into ludicrous interpretations. 
This story is, upon the face of it, the same kind of story as 
that of Jupiter and Leda, or Jupiter and Europe or any of 
the amorous adyentures of Jupiter; and shows, as is already 
stated in the former part of the Age of Reason^ that the 
Christian faith is bmlt upon the heathen mythology. 

As the historical parts of the New Testament, so far as 
concerns Jesus Christ, are confined to a yery short space of 
time, less than two years, and all within the same coimtry, 
and nearly in the same spot, the discordance of time, place 
and circumstance, which detects the fallacy of the books of 
the Old Testament, and proyes them to be impositions, can- 
not be expected to be found here in the same abundance. 
The NcW Testament compared with the Old, is like a farce 
of one act^ in which there is not room for yery numerous 
yiolations of the imities. There are, howeyer, some glaring 
conditions, which, exclusiye of the fallacy of the pretended 
prophecies, are sufficient to show the story of Jesus Christ to 
be false. 

I lay it down as a position which cannot be controyerted, 
first, that the agreement of all the parts of a story does not 
prove that story to bj true, because the parts may agree, and 
the whole may be false; secondly, that the disagreement of the 
parts of a story proves the whole cannot he true. The agree- 
ment does not prove truth, but the disagreement proves false- 
hood positively. 

The history of Jesus Christ is contained in the four books 
ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. The first chap- 
ter of Matthew begins with giving a genealogy of Jesus Christ, 
and in the third chapter of Luke there is given a genealogy of 
Jesus Christ. Did these two agree, it would not prove the gene- 
alogy to be true, because it might, neverthele s, be a fabri- 
cation ; but as they contradict each other in every particular, 
it proves falsehood abs. lutely. If Matthew speaks truth, 
Luke speaks falsehood; and if Luke speaks truth, Matthew 
speaks falsehood; and as there is no authority for believing 
one more than the other, there is no authority for believing 
either; and if they cannot be believed even in the very first 
tiling they say, and set out to prove, they are not entitled t9 
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1>e beliered in anything thej sa^ afterwards. Truth is an 
imiform thing; and as to inspiration and revelation, were we 
to admit it, it is impossible to suppose it can be contradictory. 
Slither, then, the men called apostles are impostors, or the 
books asoribed to them hare been written by other persons, 
and fathered upon them, as is the case with the Old Testa- 
ment. 

The book of Matthew giresj oliap. L, yer. 6, a genealogy 
by name from David, up through Joseph, the husband of 
Mary, to Christ ; and makes there to be twenty-eight genera- 
tions. The book of Luke gives also a genealogy by name 
£rom Christ, through Joseph, the husband of Mary, down to 
David, and makes fliere to hQforty-three generations; besides 
which, there are only the two names of David and Joseph 
that are alike in the two lists. I here insert both genealog- 
ical lists, and for the sake of perspicuity and comparison, 
have placed them both in the same direction, that is, fiom 
Josepn down to David. 



Genealogy, according to 
Matthew. 
Christ 
8 Joseph. 
Z Jacob. 
4 Matthan. 
6 Eleazer. 

6 Eliud. 

7 Achim. 

8 8adoc 
Azor. 

10 Eliakim. 

11 Abiud. 

12 ZorobabeL 
18 SalathieL 
14 Jechonias. 
16 Josias. 

16 Amon. 

17 Manassea. 

18 Ezekias. 

19 Achaz. 
90 Joatham. 

81 Ozas. 

82 Joram. 
88 Josaphat 
84As% 



Genealogy, according to 
Luke. 
Christ 
8 Joseph. 
8 Hell. 
4 Matthat 
6 Levi 

6 MelchL 

7 Janna. 

8 Joseph. 

9 Matuthiaa. 

10 Amos. 

11 Naum. 

12 Esli. 
18 Nagge. 
14 Maath. 

16 Mattathiaa. 

16 Semei. 

17 .Joseph. 

18 Juda. 

19 Joanna. 

20 Khesa. 

81 ZorobabeL 

82 SalathieL 
28 Neri. 

84 MelchL 
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QmMoffy, according to Genealogj, according to 

MatUiew. Luke. 

25 Abia. 25 Addi. 

26 Roboanu ^ 26 Cosam. 

27 Bolomon. 27 ElmodailL 

28 David.* 28 £r. 

29 Jose. 

80 £lieze& 

81 Jorim. 

82 Matthat 
88 Levi. 

84 Simeon. 

85 Juda. ' 

86 Joseph* 

87 Jonan. 

88 Elakim. 

89 Melea. 

40 Menan. 

41 Mattatha. 

42 Nathan. 
48 David. 

Now, if these men, Matthew and Luke, set out with a 
falsehood between them (as these two accounts show they 
do) in the very commencement of their liistory of Jesus 
Clirist, and of whom, and of what he was, what authority 
(as I have before asked) is there left for believing the strange 
things they tell us afterwards? If they cannot be believed 
in their account of his natural genealogy, how are we to 
believe them when they tell us he was the son of God, be- 
gotten by a ghost, and that an angel announced this in 
secret to his mother? If they lied in one genealogy, why 
are we to believe them in the other? If his natural be 
manufactured, which it certainly is, why are not we to sup- 
pose that his celestial genealogy is manufactured also, and 
that the whole is fabulous? Can any man of serious reflec- 
tion hazard his future happiness upon the belief of a story 
naturally impossible, repugnant to every idea of decency, 

• Prom the birth of David to the birth of Christ Is npwards of 1080 years.and m 
the lifetime of Christ is not included, there are but 27 full generations. To find, 
therefore, the average of each person mentioned in the list at the time his first 
son was born, it is only necessary to divide 1030 bj27, which gives 40 jeara for 
each person. As the lifetime of man was then but of the same extent it is now. II 
is an absurdity to suppose that 27 following generations should all be old bacne- 
lors before they married; and the more so when we are told that Solomon, th« 
next in succession to David, had a bouse full of wives and mistresses before h« 
wa« 21 years of age. So far from this genealogy being a solemn truth. It is not 
even a reasonable Ha. The lilt of Luke girei about 26 yean for Uio average age» 
#nd thla is too mac)u 
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and related by persons already detected of falsehood? Is 
it not m(X'e safe that we stop ourselves at the plain, pure and 
Tuunixed belief of one Goo, which is deism, than that we 
commit ourselves on an ocean of improbable, irrational, inde- 
cent and contradictory tales? 

The first question, however, upon the books of the New 
Testament, as upon those of the Old, is, are they genuine? 
Were they written by the persons to whom they are ascribed? 
for it is upon this ground only that the strange things related 
therein have been credited. Upon this point there is no 
direct proof for or against^ and all that this state of a case 
proves is doubtfulness^ and doubtfulness is the opposite of 
belief. The state, Iherefore, that the books are in proves 
against themselves, as far as this kind of proof can go. 

But, exclusive of this, the presumption is that the books 
called the Evangelists, and ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John, were not written by Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John; and that they are impositions. The disordered state 
of the history in these four books, the silence of one book 
upon matters related in the other, and the disagreement that 
is to be found among them, implies that they are the pro- 
duction of some unconnected individuals, many years after 
the things they pretend to relate, each of whom made his 
own legend; and not the writings of men living intimately 
together, as the men called apostles are supposed to have 
done; in fine, that they have been manufactured, as the 
books of the Old Testament have been, by other persons 
than those whose names they bear. 

The story of the angel announcing what the church calls 
the immaculate conception is not so much as mentioned 
in the books ascribed to Mark and John, and is differ- 
ently related in Matthew and Luke. The former says the 
angel appeared to Joseph; the latter says it was to Mary; 
but either, Joseph or Mary, was the worst evidence that 
could have been thought of; for it was others that should 
have testified for them^ and not they for themselves. 
Were any girl that is now with child to say, and even to 
swear it, Ihat she was gotten with child by a ghost, and 
that an angel told her so, would she be believed? Certainly 
she would not. Why then are we to believe the same thing 
of another ffirl whom we never saw, told by nobody knows 
^hO| nor when^ nor where? Sow strange and inconsisteiit 
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k {t| that the same dreimistanoe that would weaken the be- 
lief eren of a probable story, should be giren as a moliTe 
for belieTing this one, that has upon the face of it OTenr 
token of absolute impossibilitT and impostore? 

The story of Herod destroying all the children under two 
years old, belongs altogether to the book of Matthew; not 
ooe of the rest mentions anything about it. Had such a cir- 
comstance been true, the uniTersality of it must have made 
it known to all the writers; and the thing would hare been 
too striking to hare been omitted by any. This writer tells 
us, that Jesus escaped this slaughter, because Joseph and 
MaiT were warned by an angel to flee with him into Egpyt; 
but he forgot to make any proTision for John who was Uien 
under two years of age. Johoi howerer, who staid behind, 
fared as well as Jesus, who fled} and, therefore, the stoiy 
circumstantially belies itself 

Not any two of these writers agree in reciting, exaeUyin 
the same wonJU, the written inscription, short as it is, which 
they tell us was put oyer Christ when he was crucificKl; and 
beades this, Mark says, He was crucified at the third hour 

fnine in the morning;) and John says it was the sixth hoar, 
tweWe at noon.^) 
The inscription is thus stated in those bookst 

Matthew — This is Jesus the king of the Jews. 

Mark ^The kin^ of the Jews. 

Luke This is the king of the Jews. 

John Jesus of Nazareth king of the Jews. 

We may infer from these circumstances, trivial as they are, 
that those writers, whoever they were, and in whatever time 
they lived, were not present at the scene. The only one of 
the men, called apostles, who appears to have been near the 
spot, was Peter, and when he was accused of being one of 
Jesus' followers, it is said. (Matthew, chap. xxvL ver. 74) 
^ Then Peter began to curse and to swear, saying, I know 
not the man!" yet we are now called upon to believe the 
same Peter, convicted, by their own account, of perjury. 
Fcr what reason, or on what authority, shall we do this? 

The accounts that are given of the circumstances, that they 

*Acc«tr£fttf toJohn. tb« Mt<n« was not vasoed SSH. abcmt the sfxth boor. 
ffeoiMk^ a&d, coBwqacatT. th« axeciicioa ooala noC be till the afternoon ; bat 



jiarh *«T« exp««««>. that be waa craci&ed at tka third boor inina 1& tba 
^ *^ chap^ XV. i^ Jobm cbap^ ziz. wr. 14. 
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tdl lis attended the oraoifiziQi^ are differently related in those 
four books. 

The book ascribed to Matthew says, ^ There was darkness 
over all the land from the sixth hour unto the ninth hour— 
that the veil of the temple was rent in twain from the top to 
the bottom — ^that there was an earthquake — that the rocks 
rent — ^that the graves opened, that the bodies of many of the 
saints that slept arose and came out of their graves after the 
refiorreclion, and went into the holy city ana appeared unto 
many." Such is the account which this dashmg writer of 
the book of Matthew gives, but in which he is not supported 
by the writers of the other books. 

The writer of the book ascribed to Mark, in detailing tho 
circumstances of the crucifixion, makes no mention of any 
<9arthquake, nor of the rocks rending, nor of the graves 
opening, nor of the dead men walking out. The writer of 
the bo^ of Luke is silent also upon the same points. And 
as to the writer of the book of John, though he details all 
the circumstances of the crucifixion down to the burial of 
Christ, he says nothing about either the darkness — ^the veil 
of the temple — ^the earthquake — the rocks — l^e graves nor 
the dead men. 

Now if it had been true, that those things had happened; 
and if the writers of these books had lived at the time they 
did happen, and had been the persons they are said to be, 
namely, the four men called apostles, Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John, it was not possible for them, as true historians, 
even without the aid of inspiration, not to have recorded 
them. The things, supposing them to have been facts, were 
of too much notoriety not to have been known, and of too 
much importance not to have been told. All these sup- 
posed apostles must have been witnesses of the earthquake, 
if there had been any; for it was not possible for them to 
have been absent from it; the opening of the graves and 
resurrection of the dead men, and their walking about the 
city is of greater importance than the earthquake. An 
earthquake is always possible, and natural, and proves 
nothing; but this opening of the graves is supernatural, 
and directly in point to their doctrine, their cause, and 
their apostfeship. Had it been true, it would have filled 

2> whole chapters of those books, and been the chosen 
eme #nd general chorus of all the writers; but instead of J^ 
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this, little'End triyial things, and mere pratilinff cGnyersatittii 
of, he said this and sJis said that^ are often tediooslj detailed, 
while this most important of all, had it been true, is passed 
ofiP in a slovenly manner bj a single dash of the pen, and 
that by one writer only, and not so much as hinted at by 
the rest. 

It is an easy thing to tell a lie, but it is difficult to support 
the lie after it is told. The writer of the book of Matthew 
should have told us who the saints were that came to life 
again, and went into the city, and what became of them 
afterwards, and who it was that saw them; for he is not hardy 
enough to say that he saw them himself ; whether they came 
out naked and all in natural buff, he-saints and she-saints; 
or whether they came full dressed, and where they got their 
dresses; whether they went to their former habitations, and 
reclaimed their wives, their husbands, and their property, 
and how they were received; whether they entered eject- 
ments for the recovery of their possessions, or brought 
actions of crim. con. against the rival interlopers; whether 
they remained on earth, and followed their former occupation 
of preaching or working; or whether they died again, or 
went back to their graves alive, and buried themselves. 

Strange indeed, that an army of saints should return to 
life, and nobody know who they were, nor who it was that 
saw them, and that not a word more should be said upon the 
subject, nor these saints have anything to tell us ! Had 
it been the prophets who (as we are told) had formerly 
prophesied of these things, they must have had a great deal 
to say. They could have told us everything, and we should 
have had posthumous prophecies, with notes and commen- 
taries upon the first, a little better, at least, than we have 
now. Had it been Moses, and Aaron, and Joshua, and 
Samuel, and David, not an unconverted Jew had remained 
in all Jerusalem. Had it been John the Baptist, and the 
saints of the time then present, everybody would have 
known them, and they would have out-preached and out- 
famed all the other apostles. But, instead of this, these 
saints are made to pop up, like Jonah's gourd in the night, 
for no purpose at all but to wither in the morning. Thus 
much for this part of the story. 

The tale of the resurrection follows that of the crucifix- 
ion; and in this as well as in that, the writers, whoever they 
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were, disagree 00 muoh, as to make it eyident that none of 
them were there. 

The book of Matthew states that when Ohrist was put in 
the sepidohre, the Jews applied to Pilate for a watch or a 
gdard to be placed over the sepulchre, to prevent the body 
being stolen by the disciples ; and that, in consequence of 
this request, the sepulchre uxu made 8ure^ $ealing the atone 
that covered the mouth, and setting a watch. But the other 
books say nothing about this application, nor about the seal- 
ing, nor the guard, nor the watch; and, according to their 
accounts, there were none. Matthew, however, follows up 
tiiis part of the story of the guard or the watch with a second 
part, that I shall notice in the conclusion, as it serves to 
detast the fisdlacy of those books. 

The book of Matthew continues its account, and says, 
(chap. zxviiL, ver. 1,) that at the end of the Sabbath, as it 
began to dawn, towards the first day of the week, came Mary 
Magdalene and the other Mary, to see the sepulchre. Mark 
says it was sun-rising, and John says it wiis dark. Luke 
says it was Mary Magdalene and Joanna, and Mary the 
mother of James, and other women, that came to the 
sepulchre; and John states that Mary Magdalene came alone. 
So well do they agree about their first evidence I they all, 
however, appear to have known most about Mary Magdalene; 
she was a woman of large acquaintance, and it was not an 
ill conjecture that she might be upon the stroll. 

The book of Matthew goes on to say, (vor. 2,J "And 
behold there was a great earthquake, for the angel of the 
Lord descended from heaven, and came and rolled back the 
stone from the door, and sat upon it.'' But the other books 
say nothing about any earthquake, nor about the angel ro'l- 
ing back the stone, and sitting upon it; and, according to 
their account, there was no angel sitting there. Mark says 
the angel was within the sepulchre, sitting on the right side. 
Luke says there were two, and they were both standing up; 
and John says they were both sitting down, one at the head 
and the other at the feet. 

Matthew says, that the angel that was sitting upon the 
stone on the outside of the sepulchre, told the two Marys 
that Christ was risen, and uiat the women went away 
quickly. Mark says, that the women, upon seeing the 
•tone rolled away, and wondering at it| went into the sep- 
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ulchre, and that it was the angel that was sitting within 
on the right side, that told them so. Luke says it was the 
two angels that were standing up; and John says it was 
Jesus Christ himself that told it to Mary Magdalene; and 
that she did not go into the sepulchre, but only stooped 
down and looked in. 

Now, if the writers of these four books had gone into a 
court of justice to prove an alibi^ (for it is of the nature of 
an alibi that is here attempted to be proved, namely, the 
absence of a dead body by supernatural means,) and had 
they given their evidence in the same contradictory manner 
as It 18 here given, they would have been in danger of hay- 
ing their ears cropped for perjury, and would have justly 
deserved it. Yet tnis is the evidence, and these are the 
books that have been imposed upon the world as being 
given by divine inspiration, and as the unchangeable word 
of God. 

The writer of the book of Matthew, after giving this 
account, relates a story that is not to be found in any of 
the other books, and which is the same I have just before 
alluded to. 

^^Now,'' says he, (that is, after the conversation the women 
had had with the angel sitting upon the stone,) "behold 
some of the watch (meaning the watch that he had said had 
been placed over the sepulchre) came into the city, and 
showed unto the chief priests all the things that were done; 
and when they were assembled with the elders, and had 
taken counsel, they gave large money unto the soldiers, say- 
ing. Say ye that his disciples came by night, and stole him 
away while we slept/ and if this come to the governor's ears 
we will persuade him, and secure you. So they took the 
money, and did as they were taught; and this saying (that 
his disciples stole him away) is commonly reported among 
the Jews until this day." 

The expression, until this day^ is an evidence that the 
book ascribed to Matthew was not written by Matthew, and 
that it has been manufactured long after the times and things 
of which it pretends to treat; for the expression implies a 
great length of intervening time. It would be inconsistent 
in us to speak in this manner of anything happening in our 
own time. To give, therefore, intelligible meaning to the 
expression, we must suppose a lapse of some generations, at 
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lM8t| tot this manner of speaking carries the mind bask to 
andent time. 

' The absurdity, also, of the story is worth nolioin^; for it 
siiows the writer of the book of Matthew to hare been an 
exceedingly weak and foolish man. He tells a story that 
contradicts itself in point of possibility; for, thougn the 
goard, if there were any, mi^ht be made to say that the 
bo^ was taken away while the^ were asleep^ and to giye 
tiiat as a reason for toeir not haying preyented it, that same 
sleep must also haye preyented their knowing how, and by 
whom it was done; and yet they are made to say that it was 
the disciples who did it. Were a man to tender his eri- 
dence of something that he should say was done, and of 
the manner of doing it, and of the person who did it, while 
he was asleep, and could know nothing of the matter, such 
evidence coiild not be receiyed; it win do well enough for 
Testament evidence, but not for anything where truth is con- 
cerned* 

I come now to that part of the evidence in those books 
that respects the pretended appearance of Christ after this 
pretended resurrection. 

The writer of the book of Matthew relates that the angel 
that was sitting on the stone at the mouth of the sepul- 
chre said to the two Marys, chap, xxviii., ver. 7: *^ Behold, 
Christ is gone before you into Galilee, there ye shall see 
him; lo, I have told you.^' And the same writer at the 
next two verses, (8, 9,) makes Christ himself to speak to the 
same purpose to these women immediately after the . angel 
had told It to them, and that they ran quickly to tell it to 
the disciples; and at the 16th verse it is said, ^Then the 
eleven disciples went away into Gallilee, into a mountain 
where Jesus had appointed them; and when they saw him, 
thw worshiped him." 

But the writer of the book of John tells us a story very 
different to this; for he says, chap, xx., ver. 19: "Then the 
same day, at evening, being the first day of the week, (that 
is, the same day that Christ is said to have risen,^ when the 
doors were shut, where the disciples were assembled, for fear 
of the Jews, came Jesus and stood in the midst of them.** 

According to Matthew, the eleven were marching to Gral- 
ilee, to meet Jesus in a mountain, by his own appointment| 
•ft the veiy time when^ according to John, they were assem* 
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bled in another plaoe, and that not by appointment| but in 
secret, for fear of the Jews. 

The writer of the book of Luke contradicts that of Mat- 
thew more pointedly than John does; for he says expressly 
that the meeting was in Jerusalem^ the evening of the same 
day that he (Christ) rose, and that the eleven were there* 
See Luke, chap. xxiv. ver. 13, 33. 

Now, it is not possible, unless we admit these supposed 
disciples the right of willful lying, that the writer of these 
books could be any of the eleven perisons called disciples; 
for if, according to Matthew, the eleven went into Galilee to 
meet Jesus in a mountain by his own appointment, on the 
same day that he is said to have risen, Luke and John must 
have been two of that eleven; yet the writer of Luke says 
expressly, and John implies as much, that the meeting was 
that same day, in a house in Jerusalem; and, on the other 
hand, if, according to Luke and John, the eleven were assem- 
bled in a house in Jerusalem, Matthew must have been one 
of that eleven; yet Matthew says the meeting was in a moun- 
tain in Galilee, and consequently the evidence given in those 
books destroys each other. 

'' The writer of the book of Mark says nothing about any 
meeting in Galilee; but he says, chap. xvL ver. 12; that 
Christ, after his resurrection, appeared in another form to 
two of them, as they walked into the country, and that these 
two told it to the residue, who would not believe them. 
Luke also tells a story, in which he keeps Christ employed 
the whole of the day of this pretended resurrection, 
imtil the evening, and which totally mvalidates the account 
of going to the mountain in Galilee. He says, that two of 
them, without saying which two, went that same day to a 
village called Emmaus, threescore furlongs (seven miles and 
a half) from Jerusalem, and that Christ, in disguise, went 
with tnem, and staid with them unto the evening, and supped 
with them, aud then vanished out of their sight, and re-ap- 
peared that same evening at the meeting of the eleven in 
Jerusalem. 

This is the contradictory manner in which the evidence of 
this pretended re-appearance of Christ is stated; the only 
point in which the writers agree, is the skulking privacy of 
that re-appearance; for whether it was in the recess of a 
mountain in Galilee, or in a shut-up house in Jerusalenii it 
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was still skolkiii^. To what cause then are we to assign this 
skulking? On me one hand, it is directly repugnant to the 
supposed or pretended end — that of convincinff the world 
that Christ was risen; and, on the other hand, to nave assert- 
ed the publicity of it, would have exposed the writers of 
those books to public detection, and, therefore, they have 
been under the necessity of making it a private afifaiir^ 

As to the account of Christ being seen by more than five 
hundred at once, it is Paul only who says it, and not the five 
hundred who say it for themselves. It is, therefore, the tes- 
timony of but one man, and that too of a man, who did not| 
according to the same account, believe a word of the matter 
himself^ at the time it is said to have happened. His evi- 
dence, supposing him to have been the writer of the 15th 
chapter of Corinthians, where this account is given, is like 
that of a man who comes into a court of justice to swear, 
that what he had sworn before is false. A man may often 
see reason, and he has, too, always the right of changing 
his opinion; but this liberty does not extend to matters of 

I now come to the last scene, that of the ascension into- 
heaven. Here all fear of the Jews, and of everything else 
must necessarily have been out of the question: it was that 
which, if true, was to seal the whole; and upon which the 
reality of the future mission of the disciples was to rest for 
prooL Words, whether declarations or promises, that passed 
in private, either in the recess of a mountain in Galilee, or in 
a snut-up house in Jerusalem, even supposing them to have 
been spoken, could not be evidence in public; it was there- 
fore necessanr that this last scene should preclude the possi- 
bility of demal and dispute; and that it should be, as I have 
stated ia the former part of the Age of Meason^ as public 
and as visible as the sun at noon-day: at least it ought to 
have been as public as the crucifixion is reported to have 
been. But to come to the point. 

In the first place, the writer of the book of Matthew does 
not say a svllable about it; neither does the writer of the 
book of John. This being the case, is it possible to suppose 
that those writers, who f^ect to be even minute in other 
matters, would have been silent upon this, had it been true? 
The writer of the book of Mark passes it off in a careless, 
iloyenly maoueri with a Bingle dash of the pen^ aa if k^ ^^fi^a 
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tired of romanoing, or ashamed of the story. So also does 
the writer of Luke. And even between these two, there is 
not an apparent a^eement, as to the plaoe where this final 
parting is said to have been. 

The book of Mark says that Christ appeared to the eleyen 
as they sat at meat; alluding to the meeting of the eleven 
at Jerusalem: he then states the conversation that he says 
passed at that meeting; and immediately after says, (as a 
sohool-boy would finish a dull story,) ^^ So therij after the 
Lord had spoken unto them, he was received up into heaven 
and sat on the right hand of God." But the writer of Luke 
says, that the ascension was from Bethany; that he (Christ) 
led them out as far aa Bethany^ and toaa parted from them 
there^ and was carried up into heaven. So also was Mahomet: 
and, as to Moses, the apostle Jude says, ver. 9, That Micfhoel 
and ihe devV disputed about his body. While we believe 
such fables as these, or either of them, we believe unworthily 
of the Almighty. 

I have now gone through the examination of the four 
books ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke and John; and when 
it is considered that the whole space of time from the cruoi- 
fixion to what is called the ascension, is but a few days, 
apparently not more than three or four, and that all the 
circumstances are said to have happened nearly about the 
same spot, Jerusalem; it is, I believe, impossible to find, in 
any story upon record, so many and such glaring absurdities, 
contradictions, and falsehoods, as are in tnose books. They 
are more numerous and striking than I had any expectation 
of finding, when I began this examination, and far more so 
than I had any idea of when I wrote the former part of the 
Age of Reason. I had then neither Bible nor Testament to 
refer to, nor could I procure any. My own situation, even 
as to existence, was becoming every day more precarious; 
and as I was willing to leave something behind me upon the 
subject, I was obliged to be quick and concise. The quota- 
tions I then made were from memory only, but they are 
correct; and the opinions I have advanced in that work are 
the eflPect of the most clear and long-established conviction 
that the Bible and the Testament are impositions upon the 
world, that the fall of man, the account of Jesus Christ being 
the Son of God, and of his dying to appease the wrath of 
God, and of salvatioxi by that strange means, are all fabulous 
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inventionfl, dishonorable to the wisdom and powei: of the 
AJmighty-that the only trae reli«on is Deiam, by which I 
then meant, and now mean, the belief of one Grod, and an 
imitation of his moral character, or the practioe of what are 
called moral virtues — and that it was upon this only (so far 
as religion is concerned) that I rested all my hopes 6f hap- 
piness hereafter. So say 1 now — and so help me God. 

But to return to the subject. Though it is impossiblci 
at this distance of time, to ascertain as a fact who were the 
writers of those four books (and this alone is sufficient to 
hold them in doubt, and where we doubt we do not believe) 
it is not difficult to ascertain negatively that they were not 
written by the persons to whom they are ascribed. The 
contradictions in those books demonstrate two things: 

First, that the writers cannot have been eye-witnesses and 
ear-witnesses of the matters they relate, or they would have 
related them without those contradictions ; and, conse- 
quently, that the books have not been written by the per- 
sons called apostles, who are supposed to have been witnesses 
of this kind. 

Secondly, that the writers, whoever they were, have not 
acted in concerted imposition, but each writer separately 
and individually for himself, and without the knowledge of 
the other. 

The same evidence that applies to prove the one, applies 
equally to prove both oases ; that is, that the books were 
not written by the men called apostles, and also that they 
are not a concerted imposition. As to inspiration, it is 
altogether out of the question; and we may as well attempt 
to unite truth and falsehood, as inspiration and contradic- 
tion. 

If four men are eye-witnesses and ear- witnesses to a scene, 
they will, without any concert between them, agree as to 
time and place, when and where that scene happened. Their 
individual knowledge of the t/nng, each one knowing it for 
himself, renders concert totally unnecessary; the one will not 
say it was in a mountain in the country, and the other at a 
house in town: the one will not say it was at sun-rise, and 
the other it was dark. For in whatever place it was, at 
whatever time it was, they know it equally alike. 

And, on the other hand, if four men concert a story,- they 
will make their separate relations of that story agree^ and 
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corroborate with each other to support the whole. Hum 
concert supplies the want of £act in the one case, as the 
knowledge of the fact supersedes, in the other case, the 
necessity of a concert. The same contradictions, therefore, 
that prove there has been no concert, prove, also, that the 
reporters had no knowledge of the fact, (or rather of that 
which they relate as a fact,) and detect also the falsehood of 
their reports. Those books, therefore, have neither been 
written by the men called apostles, nor by impostors in con- 
cert. How then have they been written? 

I am not one of those who are fond of believing there is 
much of that which is called v^iUful lying, or lying originaUy, 
except in the case of men setting up to be prophets, as m 
. the Old Testament; for prophesying is lying professionally. 
In almost all other cases it is not difficult to discover the 
progress by which even simple supposition, with the aid of 
credulity, will, in time, grow into a lie, and at last be told 
as a fact; and, whenever we can find a charitable reason for 
a thing of this kind, we ought not to indulge a severe one. 

The story of Jesus Christ appearing after he was dead, is 
the story of an apparition, such as timid imaginations can 
always create in vision, and credulity believe. Stories of 
this kind had been told of the assassination of Julius Caesar, 
not many years before, and they generally have their origin 
in violent deaths, or in the execution of innocent persons. 
In cases of this kind, compassion lends its aid, and benevo- 
lently stretches the story. It goes on a little and a little 
further, till it becomes a most certain truth. Once start a 
ghost, and credulity fills up the history of its life, and assigns 
the cause of its appearance! one tells it one way, anotiber 
another way, till there are as many stories about the ghost, 
and about the proprietor of the ghost, as there are about 
Jesus Christ in these four books. 

The story of the appearance of Jesus Christ is told with 
that strange mixture of the natiu-al and impossible that dis- 
tinguishes legendary tale from fact. He is represented as 
suddenly coming in and going out when the doors are shut, 
and of vanishing out of sight, and appearing again, as one 
would conceive of an unsubstantial vision; then again he 
is hungry, sits down to meat, and eats his supper. But 
as those who tell stories of this kind never provide for all 
the cases, so it is here; they have told us, that when he arose 
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he left his grave-olothes behind him; but thej have forgot- 
ten to provide other clothes for him to appear in aner- 
wards, or tell to us what he did with them when he ascended, 
whether he stripped all off, or went up clothes and all. In 
the case of Elijah, they have been careful enough to make 
him throw down his mantle; how it happened not to be 
burnt in the chariot of fire they also have not told us. 
But, as imagination supplies all deficiencies of this kind, 
we may suppose, if we please, that it was made of salaman- 
der's wool. 

Those who are not much acquainted with ecclesiastical 
histoiY may suppose that the book called the New Testa- 
ment has existed ever since the time of Jesus Christ, as they 
suppose that the books ascribed to Moses have existed ever 
sinc6 the time of Moses. But the fact is historically other- 
wise; there was no such book as the New Testament till 
more than three hundred years after the time that Christ is 
said to have lived. 

At what time the books ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John began to appear is altogether a matter of imcer- 
tainty. There is not the least shadow of evidence of who 
the persons were that wrote them, nor at what time they 
were written; and they might as well have been called by 
the names of any of the other supposed apostles as by the 
names they are now called. The originals are not in the 
possession of any Christian Church existing, any more than 
the two tables of stone written on, they .pretend, by the 
finger of God, upon Mount Sinai, and given to Moses, are 
in the possession of the Jews. And even if they were, there 
is no possibility of proving the handwriting in either case. 
At the time those books were written there was no print- 
ing, and consequently there could be no publication, other- 
wise than by written copies, which any man might make op 
alter at pleasm*e, and call them originals. Can we suppose 
it is consistent with the wisdom of the Almighty to commit 
himself and his will to man, upon such precarious means as 
these, or that it is consistent we should pin our faith upon 
such uncertainties? We cannot make nor alter, nor even 
imitate, so much as one blade of grass that he has made, 
and yet we can make or alter toords of Ood as easily as 
words of man.* 

•The former part of the Ag$ qf Beaton has not been v^)a\\«\i&^V9i^l«u%>VD^ 
fllife to alietcif an aipraaaioD in it that to not mine. T)i» eap^iQ»i&»OLW. TM Vk^ 
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About three hundred and fifty' years after the time thai 
Christ is said to have lived, several writings of the kind I 
am speaking of were scattered in the hands of divers indi- 
viduals; and, as the church had begun to form itself into an 
hierarchy, or church government, with temporal powers, it 
set itself about cc^llecting them into a code, as we now see 
them, called TJie New Testament. They decided by vote, 
as I have before said in the former part of the Age ofHeason^ 
which of those writings, out of the collection Ihej had made, 
should be the word of Ood^ and which should not. The Rab- 
bins of the Jews had decided, by vote, upon the books of the 
Bible before. 

As the object of the church, as is the case in all national 
establishments of churches, was power and revenue, and 
terror tl:e means it used, it is consistent to suppose, ' 1 hat 
the most miraculous and wonderful of the writings they 
had collected stood the best chance of being voted. And as 
to the authenticity of the books, the vote stands in the place 
of it / for it can be traced no higher. 

Disputes, however, ran high among the people then calling 
themselves Christians; not only ps to points of doctrine, but 
as to the authenticity of the books. In the contest between 
the persons called St. Augustine and Fauste, about the year 
400, the latter says, " The books called the Evangelists have 
been composed long after the times of the apostles, by some 
obscure men, who, fearing that the world would not give 
credit to their relation of matters of which they could not 
be informe 1, have published them under the names of the 
apostles; and which aT e so full of sottishness and discord- 
ant relations, that there is neither agreement nor connection 
between them." 

And in another place, adressing himself to the advocates 
of those books, as being the word of God, he says, " It is 
thus that your predecessors have inserted in the scriptures 
of our Lord, many things, which, though they carry his name, 

of Luke wot carried by a majority of one voice only. It may be true, but It Ift 
not I that have said it. Some person who might know the circumstance, has 
added it in a note at the bottom of the page of some of the editions, printed either 
in England or in America; and the priuters, after that, have erected it into the 
body of the work, and made me the author of it. If this has happened within 
such a sliort space of time, notwithstanding the aid of printing, which preventa 
the alteration of copies individually, what may not have happened in much 
greater length of time, when there was no printing, and when any man who could 
write could make a written copy and call it an original, by Matthew, Mark, Lnkt 
~ John? 
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affree not inth his doctrines. This is not snrprising, iince 
wot we have often proved that these things have not been 
written by himself, nor by his apostles, but that for the 
greatest part they are founded upon tales^ upon vague reports^ 
and put together by I know not what, half Jews, with but 
little agreement between them ; and which they have neverthe- 
less published under the names of the apostles of our Lord, 
and have thus attributed to them their own errors and their 
lieer* 

The reader will see by these extracts, that the authen- 
tidly of the books of the New Testament was denied, and 
the books treated as tales, forgeries, and lies, at the time 
they were voted to be the word of God. But the interest of 
the church, with the asistance of the faggot, bore down the 
opposition, and at last suppressed all investigation. Miracles 
followed upon miracles, if we will believe them, and men were 
taught to say they believed, whether they believed or not. 
But (by way of throwing in a thought) the French Revolu- 
tion has excommunicated the churcn. from the power of 
working miracles; she has not been able, with^he assistance 
of all her saints, to work one miracle since the revolution 
began; and as she never stood in greater need than now, wa 
may, without the aid of divination, conclude that all her 
former miracles were tricks and lies.f 

When we consider the lapse of more than three hundred 

* I hare taken these two extracts from Bonlanger^s Llfeof Paul, written la 
French; Bonlanger has quoted them from the writings of Aagastine against 
Fanste, to which he refers. 

t Bonlanger, in his life of Panl, has collected IVom the ecclesiastical histories, 
and the writings of the fathers, as they are called, several matters which show 
the opiDions that prevailed among the different sectp of ChriBtians, at the time 
the "Testament, as we now see it, was voted to be the word of God. The followin{{ 
extracts are fiom the second chapter of that work: 

**The Harcionists, (a Christian sect,) assured that the evangelists were filled 
with falsities. The Manichsens. who formed a very numerous sect at the com- 
mencement of Christianity, r^ected as fahe^ all the New Testament ; and 
showed other writiugs quite different that they gave for authentic. The Corinthi- 

Sia, like the Harcionists, admitted not the Acts of the Apostles. The Encra- 
tes, and the Sevenians, adopted neither the Acts nor the Epistles of Paul. 
Ohiysostom, In a homily which he made upon the Acts of the Apostles, says, that 
in his time, about the year 400, many people knew nothing either of the author or 
of the book. St. Irene, who lived before that time, repoi to that the Valentinians, 
like several other sects of the Chrietians. accused the scriptures with being 
filled with Imperfections, errors and contradictions. The Ebiouites or Nazarcues. 
who were the first Christians, rejected all the Epistles of Paul, and regarded 
him as an Impostor. They report, amon^; other things, that he was originally a 
Pagan, that he came to Jerusalem, where he lived some time; and that having a 
mind to marry the dauf>hter of the high priest, he caiif^ed himself to be circum- 
cised; tnit that not being able to obtain her, he quarreled with the Jews, and 
wrote against circumcision, and against the observation of the Sabbath, and 
agaliiaft all tlM legal ordlnancea.** 
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Tears inteireniTig between the time that Christ is said to 
Lave lived and the time the New Testament was formed into 
a book, we must see, even without the assistance of his- 
torical evidence, the exceeding uncertainly there is of 
its authenticity. The authenticity of the book of Homer, 
so far as regards the authorship, is much better established 
than that of the New Testament, though Homer is a thou- 
sand years the most ancient. It was only an exceeding ^ood 
poet that could h&ye written the book of Homer, and, there- 
fore, few men only could have attempted it; and a man capa- 
ble of doing it would not have thrown away his own fame by 
giving it to another. In like manner, there were but few 
that could have composed Euclid's Elements, because none 
but an exceeding good geometrician could have been the 
author of that work. 

But, with respect to the books of the New Testament^ 
particularly such parts as tell us of the resurrection and 
ascension of Christ, any person who could tell a stoiy of an 
apparition, or of a mans walking^ could have made such 
books, for th^ story is most wretchedly told. The chance, 
therefore, of forgery in the Testament is millions to one 
greater than in the case of Homer or Euclid. Of the nu- 
merous priests or parsons of the present day, bishops and all, 
every one of them can make a sermon, or translate a scrap 
of Latin, especially if it hns been translated a thousand 
times before; but is there any amongst them that can write 
poetry like Homer, or science like Euclid? The sum total of 
a parson's learning, with very few exceptions, is a 5 aft, and 
Aic, /icec, hoc' and their knowledge of science is three times 
one is three; and this is more than sufficient to have enabled 
them, had they lived at the time, to have written all the 
books of the New Testament. 

As the opportunities for forgeries were greater, so, also, 
was the inducement. A man could gain no advantage by 
writing under the name of Homer or Euclid; if he could 
write equal to them, it would be better that he wrote under 
his own name; if inferior, he could not succeed. Pride 
would prevent the former, and impossibility the latter. But 
with respect to such books as compose the New Testament, 
all the inducements were on the side of forgery. The best- 
imagined history that could have been made, at the distance 
of two or three hundred years after fhe time, could not have 
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passed for an original under the name of the real writer; 
the only chanoe of success lay in forgery, for the church 
wanted pretense for its new doctrine, and taiith and talents 
were out of the question. 

But as it is not uncommon (as before observed) to relate 
stories of persons walking after they are dead, and of ghosts 
and apparitions of such as have fallen by some violent or 
extraordinary means; and as the people of that day were 
in the habit of believing such things, and of the appearance 
of angels, and also of devils, and of their getting into peo- 
ple's insides, and shaking them like a fit of an ague, and of 
their being cast out again as if by an emetic — (Mary Mag- 
dalene, the book of Mark tells us, had brought up, or been 
brought to bed of seven devils) — ^it was nothing extraordi- 
nary that some story of this kind should get abroad of the 
person called Jesus Christ, and become afterwards the foun- 
dation of the four books ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John. Each writer told the tale as he heard it, or there- 
abouts, and gave to his book the name of the saint or the 
apostle whom tradition had given as the eye-witness. It is 
only upon this ground that the contradiction in those books 
can be accounted for; and if this be not the case, they are 
downright impositions, lies and forgeries, without even the 
apology of credulity. 

That they have been written by a sort of half Jews, as the 
foregoing quotations mention, is discernible enough. The 
frequent references made to that chief assassin and impostor, 
Moses, and the two men called prophets, establishes this 
point; and, on the other hand, the church has complimented 
the fraud by admitting the Bible and the Testament to reply 
to each other. Between the Christian Jew and the Christian 
Grenlile, the thing called a prophecy, and the thing prophe- 
sied; the type, and the thing typified; the sign, and the 
thing signified, have been industriously rummaged up, and 
fitted together like old locks and pick-lock keys. The 
btory foonshly enough told of Eve and the serpent, and 
naturally enough as to the enmity between men and ser- 
i)ents, (for the serpent always bites about the heel^^ because 
It cannot reach higher; and the man always knocks the ser- 
pent about the head^ as the most efi'ectual way to prevent its 
oiting;*) this foolish story, I say, has been made into a 

• *' It ibAll bmlBe thy h$ad^ and thou shalt braiee Mb A««/," Geaeal^ duL> Uu^ 
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propbeoy, a type, and a promise to begin with; and the lying 
imposition of Isaiah to Ahaz, That a virgin shalt conceive 
and bear a son^ as a sign that Ahaz should con(|uer, when 
the event was that he was defeated (as akeadj noticed in the 
observations on the book of Isaiah,) haa been perverted, and 
made to serve as a winder-up. 

Jonah and the whale are almost made into a sign or a 
type. Jonah is Jesus, and the whale is the grave; for it is 
said, (and they have made Christ to say it of nimself,) Matt, 
ohap. xvii., ver. 40:' ^ For as Jonah was thres dayn and three 
nights in the whale's belly, so shall the Son of man be three 
daye and three nights in the heart of the earth.'' But it 
happens, awkwardly enough, that Christ, according to their 
own account, was but one day and two nights in the grave; 
about 36 hours instead of 72; that is, the Friday nighl^ 
the Saturday, and the Saturday night; for they say he 
was up on the Sunday morning .by sunrise, or before. But 
as this fits quite as well as the bite and the kick in Genesis, 
or the virgin and her son in Isaiah, it will pass in the lump 
of orthodox things. Thus much for the historical part of 
the Testament and its evidences. 

Epistles of Paul. — The epistles ascribed to Paul, being 
fourteen in number, almost fill up the remaining part of the 
Testament. Whether those epistles were written by the 
person to whom they are ascribed, is a matter of no great 
importance, since the writer, whoever he was, attempts to 
prove his doctrine by argument. He does not pretend to 
have been witness to any of the scenes told of the resur- 
rection and the ascension, and he declares that he had not 
believed them. 

The story of his being struck to the ground as he was 
journeying to Damascus, has nothing in it miraculous or 
extraordinary; he escaped with life, and that is more than 
many others have done, who have been struck with light- 
ning; and that he should lose his sight for three days, and 
be unable to eat or drink during that time, is nothing more 
than is common in such conditions. His companions that 
were with him appear not to have sufi'ered in the same man- 
ner, for they were well enough to lead him the remainder of 
the journey; neither did they pretend to have seen any 
vision. 

The character of the person called Paul, acoorcjing- to the 
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aoooimt giTen of liiin, bas in it a great deal of yiolence and 
fanaticism; he had persecuted with as much heat as he 
preached atterwards; the stroke he had received had changed 
Ids thinking, without altering his constitution; and, either 
as a Jew or a Christian, he was the same zealot. Such men 
are never good moral evidences of any doctrine they 
preach. They are always in extremes, as well of action , as 
of belief. 

The doctrine he sets out to prove by argument, is the 
resurrection of the same body; and he advances this as an 
evidence of immortality. But so much will men di£fer in 
their manner of thinking, and in the conclusions they draw 
from the same premises, that this doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the same body, so far from being an evidence of im- 
mortality, appears to me to furnish an evidence against it; 
for if I had already died in this body, and am raised again 
in the same body in which I have died, it is presumptive 
evidence that I shall die again. That resurrection no more 
secures me against the repetition of dying, than an ague- 
fit, when past, secures me against another. To believe, 
therefore, in immortality, I must have a more elevated idea 
than is contained in the gloomy doctrine of the resurrection. 

Besides, as a matter of choice, as well as of hope, I had 
rather have abetter body and a more convenient form thnn 
the present. Every animal in the creation excels us in 
something. The winged insects, without mentioning doves 
or eagles, can pass over more space with greater ease, in a 
few minutes, than a man can in an hour. The glide of the 
smallest fish, in proportion to its bulk, exceeds us in 
motion, almost beyond comparison, and without weariness. 
Even the sluggish snail can ascend from the bottom of a 
dungeon, where a man, by the want of that ability, would 
perish; and a spider can launch itself from the top, as a 
playful amusement. The personal powers of man are so 
limited, and his heavy frame so little constructed to exten- 
sive enjovment, that there is nothing to induce us to wish 
the opimon of Paul to be true.- It is too little for the mag»» 
nitude of the scene — too mean for the sublimity of the sub- 
ject. 

But all other arguments apart, the consciousness of exist- 
ence is the only conceivable idea we can have of another 
life, and the continuance of that consciousness is immortal- 
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ily. The oonsciousness of ezistenoe, or ihe knowing 
we exist, is not necessarily confined to the same form, nor 
the same matter, even in this life. 

We have not in all cases the same form, nor in any 
the same matter, that composed our bodies twenty or thirty 
years ago; and yet we are conscious of being the same per* 
sons. Even legs and arms which make up almost half the- 
human frame, are not necessary to the consciousness or 
existence. These may be lost or taken away, and the full 
consciousness of existence remain; and were their place 
supplied by wings, or other appendages, we cannot con- 
ceive that it could alter our consciousness of existence. 
In short, we know not how much, or rather how little, of 
our composition it is, and how exquisitely fine that little is, 
that creates in us this consciousness of existence; and all be- 
yond that is like the pulp of a peach, distinct and separate 
from the vegetative speck in the kernel. 

Who can say by what exceeding fine action of fine matter 
it is that a thought is produced in what we call the mind? 
and yet that thought when produced, as I now produce the 
thought I am writing, is capabfe of becoming immortal, and 
is the only production of man that has that capacity. 

Statues of bras and marble will perish; and statues made 
in imitation of them are not the same statues, nor the same 
workmanship, any more than the copy of a picture is the 
same picture. But print and reprint a thought a thousand 
times over, and that with materials of any kind — carve it in 
wood, or engrave it on stone, the thougnt is eternally and 
identically the same thought in every case. It has a capacity 
of unimpaired existence, unaffected by change of matter, 
and is essentially distinct, and of a nature different from 
everything else that we know or can conceive. If then the 
thing produced has in itself a capacity of being immortal, it 
is more than a token that the power that produced it, which 
is the self-same thing as consciousness of existence, can be 
immortal also; and that is independently of the matter it was 
first connected with, as the thought is of the printing or 
writing it fii-st appeared in. The one idea is not more diffi- 
cult to believe than the other, and we can see that one is 
true. 

That the consciousness of existence is not dependent on 
the same form or the same matter, is demonstrated to our 
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in the works of the creation, as far as oar senses are 
espable of receiying that demonstration. A very numerous 

Krt of the animid creation preaches to us, far better than 
al, the belief of a life hereafter. Their little life resembles 
an earth and a heaven — a present and a future state: and 
oomprises, if it may be so expressed, immortality in minia- 
ture. 

The most beautiful parts of the creation to our eye are the 
.iringed insects, and they are not so originally. They acquire 
that form, and that inimitable brilliancy by progressive 
changes. The slow and creeping caterpillar- worm of to-day, 
passes in a few days to a torpid figure, and a state resembling 
death; and in the next. change comes forth in all the minia- 
ture magnificence of life, a splendid butterfly. No resem- 
blance of the former creature remains; everything is chang- 
ed; all his powers are new, and life is to him another thing. 
"We cannot conceive that the consciousness of existence is 
not the same in this state of the animal as before; why then 
must I believe that the resurrection of the same body is 
necessary to continue to me the consciousness of existence 
hereafter? 

In the former part of the Age of Heason^ I have called 
the creation the only true and real word of God; and this in- 
stance, of this text, in the book of creation, not only shows 
to us that this thing may be so, but that it is so; and that 
the belief of a future state is a rational belief, founded upon 
facts visible in the creation: for it is no more difficult to believe 
that we shall exist hereafter in a better state and form than 
at present, than that a worm should become a butterfly, and 
quit the dunghill for the atmosphere, if we did not know it 
as a fact. 

As to the doubtful jargon ascribed to Paul in the 15th 
chapter of 1 Corinthians, which makes part of the burial ser- 
vice of some Christian sectaries, it is as destitute of meaning 
as the tolling of the bell at a funeral; it explains nothing to 
the understanding — ^it illustrates nothing to the imagination, 
but leaves the reader to find any meaning if he can. "All 
flesh, (says he,) is not the same flesh. There is one flesh of 
men; another of beasts; another of fishes; and another of 
birds." And what then? — nothing. A cook could have said 
as much. ^ There are also, fsays he,) bodies celestial and 
bodies terrestrial; the glory ot tke celestial is one, and the 
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glory of the terrestrial is another.** And what then? noth- 
ing. And what is the difference? nothing that he has told. 
" There is, (says he,) one glory of the sun, and another glory 
of the moon, and another glory of the stars." And what 
then? — nothing; except that he says that one star dtffereth 
from another star in glory ^ instead of distance; and he 
might as well have told ns, that the moon did not shine so 
bright as the sun. All this is nothing better than the jargon 
of a conjuror, who picks up phrases he does not understand, 
to confound the credulous people who come to have their 
fortunes told. Priests and conjurors are of the same trade. 

Sometimes Paul affects to be a naturalist and to prove 
his system of resurrection from the principles of vegetation. 
" Thou fool, (says he,) that which thou so west is not quick* 
ened except it die.'' To which one might reply in his 
own language and say. Thou fool, Paul, that which thou 
sowest is not quickened except it die not; for the grain that 
dies in the ground never does nor can vegetate. It is only 
the living grains that produce the next crop. But the meta- 
phor, in any point of view, is no simile. It is succession, 
and not resurrection. 

The progress of an animal from one state of being to 
another, as from a worm to a butterfly, applies to the case; 
but this of a grain does not, and shows Paul to have been 
what he says of others, a fool. 

Whether the fourteen epistles ascribed to Paul were writ- 
ten by him or not is a matter of indiflference; they are either 
argumentative or dogmatical; and as the argument is defec- 
tive, and the dogmatical part is merely presumptive, it signi- 
fies not who wrote them. And the same may be said for 
the remaining parts of the Testament. It is not upon the 
epistles, but upon what is called the gospel, contained in 
the four books ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
and upon the pretended prophecies, that the theory of the 
church, calling itself the Christian Church, is founded. 
The epistles are dependent upon those, and must follow 
their fate; for, if the story of Jesus Christ be fabulous, all 
reasoning founded upon it as a supposed truth, must fall 
with it. 

"We know from history that one of the principal leaders of 
this church, Athanasius, lived at the time the New Testa- 
ment was formed;* and we know, also, from the absurd 

•^ thinulM dtodt •ccowllng to thft UmmcIl chwnolog% In the jmi tn. 
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jargon he has left us under the name of a creed, the charac- 
ter of the men who formed the New Testament; and we 
know, also, from the same history, that the authenticily of 
the books of which it is composed was denied at the tmie. 
It was upon the vote of such as Athanasius that the Testa- 
ment was decreed to be the word of God; and nothing can 
present to us a more strange idea than that of decreeing the 
word of God by vote. Those who rest their faith upon such 
authority, put man in the place of God, and have no foim- 
dation for future happiness; credulity, however, is not a 
crime, but it becomes criminal by resisting conviction. It 
is strangling in the womb of the conscience the efforts it 
makes to ascertain truth. We should never force belief 
upon ourselves in anything. 

I here close the subject on the Old Testament and the 
New. The evidence I have produced to prove them for- 
geries is extracted from the books themselves, and acts like 
a* two-edged sword, either way. If the evidence be denied, 
the authenticity of the scriptures is denied with it; for it is 
scripture evidence; and if the evidence be admitted, the 
authenticity of the books is disproved. The contradictory 
impossibilities contained in the Old Testament and the New 
put them in the case of a man who swears for and against. 
Either evidence convicts him of perjury, and equally de- 
strovs reputation. 

Should the Bible and the Testament hereafter fall, it is 
not I that have been the occasion. 1 have done no more 
than extraeted the evidence from that confused mass of 
matter with which it is mixed, and arranged that evidence 
in a point of light to be clearly seen and easily compre- 
hended; and, having done this, I leave the reader to judge 
for himself, as I have judged for myself! 
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CONCLUSION. 



In the fonner part of the Age of Mmson^ I have spoken 
of the three frauas, mystery^ hiiracle^ and prophecy] and as 
I have Been nothing in any of the answers to that work^ 
that in the least affects what I have there said upon those 
subjects, I shall not encumber this Second Part with addi- 
tions that are not necessary. 

I have spoken also in the same work upon what is called 
revelation^ and have shown the absurd misapplication of 
that term to the books of the Old Testament and the New; 
for certainly revelation is out of the question in reciting 
anything of which man has been the actor or the witness. 
That which a man has done or seen, needs no revelation to 
tell him he has done it, or seen it; for he knows it already; 
nor to enable him to tell it, or to write it. It is ignorance, 
or imposition, to apply the term revelation in such cases; 
yet the Bible and Testament are classed under this fraudu- 
lent description of being all revelation. 

Revelation, then, so far as the term has relation between 
God and man, can only be applied to something which God 
reveals of his loill to man ; but though the power of the 
Almighty to make such a communication is necessarily ad- 
mitted, because to that power all things are possible, yet, 
the thing so revealed (if anything ever was revealed, and 
which, by the bye, it is impossible to prove) is revelation to 
the person only to whom it is made. His account of it to 
another is not revelation; and whoever puts faith in that 
account, puts it in the man from whom the account comes; 
and that man may have been deceived, or may have dreamed 
it; or he may be an impostor, and may lie. There is no 
possible criterion whereby to judge of the truth of what he 
tells; for even the morality of it would be no proof of rev- 
elation. In all such cases the proper answer would be, 
** When it is revealed to me, I will believe it to be a revela- 

Vkk 
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tkm; but it is not, and cannot be incumbent upon me to be- 
lieve it to be a revelation before; neither is it proper that I 
should take the word of man as the word of God, and put 
man in the place of God." This is the manner in which I 
have spoken of revelation in the former part of the Age of 
Recuon\ and which, while it reverentially admits revelation 
as a possible thing, because, as before said, to the Almighty 
all tnings are possible, it prevents the imposition of one man 
upon another, and precludes the wicked use of pretended 
revelation. 

But though, speaking for myself, £ thus admit the possi- 
bility of revelation, I totally disbelieve that the Almighty 
ever did communicate anything to man, bv any mode of 
speech, in any language, or by any kind of vision, or 
appearance, or by any means which our senses are capable of 
receiving, otherwise than by the universal display of him- 
self in £e works of creation, and by that repugnance we 
feel in ourselves to bad actions, and disposition to do good 
ones. 

The most detestable wickedness, the most horrid cruel- 
ties, and the greatest miseries, that have afflicted the human 
race, have had their origin in this thing called revelation, 
or revealed reli^on. It has been the most dishonorable 
belief against Sie character of the Divinity, the most de- 
structive to morality, and the peace and happiness of man, 
that ever was propagated since man be^an to exist. It is 
better, far better, wat we admitted, if it were possible, a 
thousand devils to roam at large, and to preach publicly the 
doctrine of devils, if there were any such, than that we per- 
mitted one such impostor and monster as Moses, Joshua, 
Samuel, and the Bible prophets, to come with the pre- 
tended word of (jrod in his mouth, and have credit among us. 

Whence arose all the horrid assassinations of whole na- 
tions of men, women, and infants, with which the Bible is 
filled; and the bloody persecutions, and tortures unto death, 
and religious wars, that since that time have laid Europe in 
blood and ashes; whence arose they, but &om this impious 
thing called revealed religion, ana this monstrous belief, 
that Grod has spoken to man? The lies of the Bible have 
been the cause of the one, and the lies of the Testament of 
the other. 

Some OhristianB pretend, that Christianitj waa not e^i^aick- 
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lished bj the sword; but of what period of time do they 
speak? It was impossible that twelve men could begin wita 
the sword; they had not the power, but no sooner were the 
professors of Christianity sufficiently powerful to employ 
the sword than they did so, and the stake and faggot, too; 
and Mahomet could not do it sooner. By the same spirit 
that Peter cut off the ear of the high priest's servant 
(if the story be true), he would have cut off his head, and 
the head of his master, had he been able. Besides this, 
Christianity grounds itself originally upon the Bible, and 
the Bible , was established altogether by the sword, and that 
in the worst use of it; not to terrify, but to extirpate. The 
Jews made no converts; they butchered all. The Bible is 
the sire of the Testament, and both are called the toard qf 
God. The Christians read both books; the ministers preach 
from both books; and this thing called Christianity is made 
up of both. It is then false to say that Christianity was 
not established by the sword. 

The only sect that has not persecuted are the Quakers; 
and the only reason that can be given for it is, that they 
are rather Deists than Christians. They do not believe 
much about Jesus Christ, and they call the scriptures a dead 
letter. Had they called them by a worse name they had 
been nearer the truth. 

It is incumbent on every man who reverences the char- 
acter of the Creator, and who wishes to lessen the catalogue 
of artificial miseries, and remove the cause that has sown 
persecutions thick among mankind, to expel all ideas of re- 
vealed religion as a dangerous heresy, and an impious fraud. 
What is it that we have learned from this pretended thing 
called revealed religion? Nothing that is useful to man, 
and everything that is dishonorable to his Maker. What is 
it the Bible teaches us? — rapine, cruelty, and murder. What 
is it the Testament teaches us? — to believe that the Al- 
mighty committed debauchery with a woman engaged to be 
married? and the belief of this debauchery is called faith. 

As to the fragments of morality that are irregularly and 
thinly scattered in those books, they make no part of this 
pretended thing, revealed religion. They are the natural 
dictates of conscience, and the bonds by which society is 
held together, and without which it cannot exist ; and are 
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nearly the same in all religions, and in all societies. The 
Testament teaches nothing new upon this subject, and where 
it attempts to exceed, it becomes mean and ridiculous. The 
doctrine of not retaliating injuries, is much better expressed 
in proverbs, which is a collection as weU from the GentUes 
as the Jews, than it is in the Testament. It is there said. 
Proverbs, xxv., ver. 21, •* Jf thine enemy he hungry^ give him 
bread to eaZ; and if he he thirsty^ give him water to drink:^^ 
but when it is said, as in the Testament, ^^ If a man smite 
thee on the right cheek turn to him the other aho^'* it is 
assassinating tiie dignity of forbearance, and sinking man 
into a spamel. 

IdOving enemies^ is another do^a of feigned morality, 
and has besides no meaning. It is incumbent on man, as a 
moralist, that he does not revenge an injury; and it is 
equally good in a political sense, for there is no end to retal- 
iation, each retaliates on the other and calls it justice; but 
to love in proportion to the injury, if it could be done, would 
be to offer a premium for crime. Besides the word enemies 
18 too vague and general to be used in a moral maxim, which 
ought always to be clear and defined, like a proverb. If a 
man be the enemy of another from mistake and prejudice, 
as in the case of religious opinions, and sometimes in politics, 
that man is different to an enemy at heart with a criminal 
mtention : and it is incumbent upon us, and it contributes 
also to our own tranquillity, that we put the best construc- 
tion upon a thing that it will bear. But even this erroneous 
motive in him, makes no motive for love on the other part ; 
and to say that we can love voluntarily, and without a motive, 
is morally and physically impossible. 

Morality is mjured by prescribing to it duties, that, in 
the first place, are impossible to be performed; and, if they 
could be, wotdd be productive of e^iJ; or, as before said, be 

* Aeeordlng to what is called Chriet^s Bermon on the mount In the book of 
Hatthew, where, among some other good things, a great deal of this feigned 
moral! tj 18 introdaced, it is there ezpreeely said, that the doctrine of forbearance. 
or of not retaliating injnries, wat not any part of the doctrine of the Jews ; but 
88 this doctrine is fonnded in proverbs, it must, according to that statement, 
have beoi copied ftom the Gentiles. fh>m whom Christ had learned it. Those 
men, whom Jewish and Christian idolaters haye ahnsively called heathens, had 
much better and clearer ideas of Justice and morality, than are to be found in the 
Old Testament, so far as it is Jewish ; or in the New. The answer of Solon on 
tXie qnestion, '* Which is the most perfect popular government?'* has never been 
exceeded by any man since his time, as containing a maxim of political morality. 
*'That,*' says he, ** where the leasi injury done to the meanett individual, i$ 
eoneidered a§ an in$uU on the whole conemutionJ*^ Solon lived about 600 yean 
MortClizlrt. 
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premiums for crime. The maxim of doing as toe would U 
done urUOy does not include this Strang aoctrine of loying 
enemies; for no man expects to be loved himself for hu 
orime or for his enmity. 

Those who preach this doctrine of loving their enemies, 
are in general the greatest persecutors, and they act consist- 
ently by so doing; for the aoctrine is hypocritical^ and it is 
natural that hypocrisy should act the reverse of what it 
preaches. For my own part, I disown the doctrine, and 
consider it as a feigned or Dabulous moraliiy; yet the man 
does not exist that can say I have persecuted him, or any 
man or any set of men, either in the American Revolution, 
or in the French Revolution; or that I have, in any case, 
returned evil for evil. But it is not incumbent on man to 
reward a bad action with a good one, or to return good fw 
evil ; and wherever it is done, it is a volimtar^ act, and not 
a duiy. It is also absurd to suppose that such doctrine can 
make any part of a revealed religion. We imitate the moral 
character of the Creator by forbearing with each other, for 
he forbears with all; but this doctrine would imply that he 
loved man, not in prc^ortion as he was good, but as he was 
bad. 

If we consider the nature of our condition here, we must 
see there is no occasion for such a thing as revealed religion. 
What is it we want to know? Does not the creation, the 
universe we behold, preach to us the existence of an 
Almighty power that governs and regulates the whole? 
And is not the evidence that this creation holds out to our 
senses infinitely stronger than anything we can read in a 
book, that any impostor might make and call the word of 
God ? As for morality, the knowledge of it exists in every 
man's conscience. 

Here we are. The existence of an Almighty power is 
sufficiently demonstrated to us, though we cannot conceive, 
as it is impossible we should, the nature and manner of Its 
existence. We cannot conceive how we came here our- 
selves, and yet we know for a fact that we are here. We 
must know also, that the power that called us into being, 
can, if he please, and when he pleases, call us to account 
for the manner in which we have lived here; and, therefore, 
without seeking any other motive for the belief^ it is ration- 
al to believe that he will, for we know beforehand that he 
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The probabilily or even possibility of the thing is all 
that we ought to know; for if we knew it as a fact, we should 
be the mere slaves of terror; or belief would have no merit, 
and our best actions no virtue. 

Deism then teaches us, without the possibility of being 
deceived, all that is necessarv or proper to be known. The 
creation is the Bible of the Deist. He there reads, in the 
handwriting of the Creator himself, the certainty of his exist- 
ence, and the immutability of his power, and all other Bibles 
and Testaments are to him forgeries. The probability that 
we may be called to account hereafter, will, to a reflecting 
mind, have the influence of belief ; for it is not oiur belief or 
disbelief that can make or unmake the fact. As this is the 
state we are in, and which is proper we should be in, as free 
agents, it is the fool only, and not the philosopher, or even 
the prudent man, that would live as if there were no God. 

But the belief of a God is so weakened by being mixed 
with the strange fable of the Christian creed, and with the 
wild adventures related in the Bible, and of the obscurity 
and obscene nonsense of the Testament, that the mind of 
man is bewildered as in a fog. Viewing all these things in 
a confused mass, he confounds fact vnth fable; and as he can- 
not believe all, he feels a disposition to reject all. But the 
belief of a Gx)d is a belief distinct from all other things and 
ought noi^ to be confoimded with any. The notion of a 
Trmity of Gods has enfeebled the behef of one God. A 
multiplication of beliefs acts as a division of belief ; and in 
proportion as anything is divided it is weakened. 

Keligion, by such means, becomes a thing of form, instead 
of fact; of notion, instead of principles; morality is banished, 
to make room for an imaginary tlnng, called faith, and this 
faith has its origin in a supposed debauchery; a man is 
preached instead of God; and execution as an object for 
gratitude; the preachers daub themselves with the blood, like 
a troop of assassins, and pretend to admire the brilliancy it 
gives them; they preach a humdrum sermon on the merits 
of the execution; then praise Jesus Christ for being execut- 
ed, and condemn the Jews for doing it. 

A man, by hearing all this nonsense lumped and preached 
together, confounds the God of the creation with the im- 
agined God of the Christians, and lives as if there were 
Mmflb 
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Of all the systems of religion that ever were invented, 
there is none more derogatory to the Almighly, more imedi- 
fying to man, more repugnant to reason, and more contradio- 
tory in itself, than this thing called Christianity. Too absurd 
for belief, too impossible to convince, and too inconsistent 
for practice, it renders the heart torpid, or produces only 
atheists and fanatics. As an engine of power, it serves the 
piupose of despotism; and as a means of wealth, the avarice 
of priests; but so far as respects the good of man in general, 
it leads to nothing here or hereafter. 

The only religion that has not been invented, and that 
has in it every evidence of divine originality, is pure and 
simple Deism. It must have been the first, and will prob- 
ably be the last that man believes. But pure and smiple 
Deism does not answer the purpose of despotic govern- 
ments. They cannot lay hold of religion as an engme, but 
by mixing it with human inventions, and making their own 
authorilv a part; neither does it answer the avarice of priests 
but by mcorporating themselves and their functions with it, 
and becoming, like the government, a party in the system. 
It is this that forms the otherwise mysterious connection 
of church and state; the church humane, and the state 
tyrannic. 

Were man impressed as fully and as strongly as he ought 
to be with the belief of a God, his moral life would be reg- 
ulated by the force of that belief ; he would stand in awe of 
God, and of himself, and would not do the thing that could 
not be concealed from either. To give this belief the full 
opportunity of force, it is necessary that it act alone. This 
is Deism. 

But when, according to the Christian Trinitarian scheme, 
one part of God is represented by a dying man, and another 
part called the Holy Ghost, by a flying pigeon, it is impos- 
sible that belief can attach itself to such wild conceits.* 

It has been the scheme of the Christian church, and of 
all the other invented systems of religion, to hold man in 
ignorance of the Creator, as it is of government to hold man 
in ignorance of his rights. The systems of the one are as 

*The book called the book of Matthew, says, chap. 111. yer. 18, that tAs Holy 
OhoMt descended in the thape itf a dove. It might as well haye said a goose; the 
creatures are equally harmless, and the one is as mnch a nonsenBicaTlie as the 
other. The second of Acts, yer. ^ 3, says, that it descended in a mighty rushing 
toind. in the eh&pe of cloven tongues : perhaps it was cloyenfeet. SnluiAbMua 
ftiiffiM onlj fit for tales of witches «ad wiaaroiu 
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£a]8e as those of the other, and are calculated for mntaal 
support. The study of theology, as it stands in Christian 
churches, is the study of nothing; it is founded on nothing; 
it rests on no principles; it proceeds by no authorities; it 
has no data; it can demonstrate nothing; and it admits of 
no conclusion. Not anything can be studied as a science, 
without our being in possession of the principles upon which 
it is founded; and as this is not the case with Christian 
theology, it is therefore the study of nothing. 

Instead then of studying theology, as is now done, out 
of the Bible and Testament, the meanings of which books 
are always controverted, and the authenticity of which is 
disproveo, it is necessary that we refer to the Bible of the 
creation. The principles we discover there are eternal, and 
of divine origin: they are the foundation of all the science 
that exists in the world, and must be the foundation of 
theology. 

We can know Grod only through his works. We cannot 
have a conception of any one attribute, but by following some 
principle that leads to it. We have only a confused idea of 
Ids power, if we have not the means of comprehendiiuf 
something of its immensily. We can have no idea of his 
wisdom, but by knowing the order and manner in which it acts. 
The principles of science lead to this knowledge; for the Crea- 
tor of man is the Creator of science ; and it is through that 
medium that man can see God, as it were, faxie to h/oe. 

Could a man be placed in a situation, and endowed with 
the power of vision, to behold at one view, and to contem- 
plate deliberately, the structure of the universe; to mark the 
movements of the several planets, the cause of their varying 
appearances, the unerring order in which they revolve, even 
to the remotest comet; £eir connection and dependence on 
each other, and to know the system of laws established by the 
Creator, that governs and regulates the whole; he would then 
oonoeive, far beyond what any church theology can teach him, 
the power, the wisdom, the vastness, the munificence, of the 
Creator; he would then see, that all the knowledge man has 
of science, and that all the mechanical arts by which he 
renders his situation comfortable here, are derived &om that 
source: his mind, exalted by the scene, and convinced by the 
Uctf would increase in gratitude as it increased in knowledge; 
Us religion or his worship would become united, ^^tk ua 
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improYement as a man; any employment he followed, that 
had connection with the principles of creation, as every thing 
of ai^riculture, of science, and of the mechanical aHs, has, 
would teach him more of God, and of the gratitude he owes 
to him, than any theological Christian sermon he now hears. 
Great objects inspire great thoughts; great munificence 
excites great gratitude; but the groveling tales and doctrines 
of the Bible and the Testament are fit only to excite con- 
tempt. 

Though man cannot arrive, at least in this life, at the 
actual scene I have described, he can demonstrate it; because 
he has a knowledge of the principles upon which the creation 
is constructed. We know that the greatest works can be 
represented in model, and that the universe can be repre- 
sented by the same means. The same principles by which 
we measure an inch, or an acre of OTOund, will measure to 
millions in extent. A circle of an mch in diameter has the 
same geometrical properties as a circle that would circum- 
scribe the universe. The same properties of a triangle that 
will demonstrate upon paper the course of a ship, will do it 
on the ocean; and when applied to what are called the heav- 
enly bodies, will ascertain to a minute the time of an eclipse, 
though these bodies are millions of miles distant from us. 
This knowledge is of divine origin; and it is from the Bible 
of the creation that man has learned it, and not from the 
stupid Bible of the church, that teacheth man nothing.* 

All the knowledge man has of science and of machinery, 
by the aid of which his existence is rendered comfortable 
upon earth, and without which he would be scarcely distin- 
guishable in appearance and condition from a common ani- 
mal, comes from the great machine and structiu-e of the 
universe. The constant and unwearied observations of our 

* The Bible-makers haye nndertaken to give ns, in tlie first chapter of Gene- 
sis, an account of the creation; and in doing this they have demonstrated 
nothing but their ignorance. They make there to have been three davs and three 
nl^htB, evenings and momingR, before there was a sun; when it Is the presence 
or absence of a sun that is tne cause of day and night— and what is called his 
rising and settine, that of morning and evening. Besides, it is a puerile and 
pitiful idea, to suppose the Almighty to say, '*Let there be light.'' It is the im- 
perative manner ol speaking that a conjuror uses, when he says to his cups and 
balls, Presto, be gone— and most probably has been taken from it, as Moses and 
his rod are a conjuror and his wand. Longinus calls this expression the 
sublime; and by the same rule the conjuror is sublime too; for the manner of 
speaking is expressively and grammatically the same. When authors and critiof 
talk of the sublime, they see not how nearly it borders on the ridiculous. The 
sublime of the critics, like some parts of Edmund Burke's sublime and beautiftil, 
is like a wind-mill just visible in a fog, which imagination might distort intQ ft 
flying mountain, or an archangel, or a nock of wild geese. 
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anoeston upon the moyements and revolutions of the heayenl 
bodies, in what are supposed to have been the early ages y 
the world, have brought this knowledge upon earth, of 
is not Moses and the prophets, nor Jesus Christ, nor his 
apostles that have done it. The Almighty is the great me- 
ohanic of the creation; the first phOosopher and original 
teacher of all science. — Let us, then, learn to reverence our 
master, and let us not forget the labors of our ancestors. 

Had we, at this day, no knowledge of machinery, and were 
it possible that man could have a view, as I have before de- 
scribed, of the structure and machinery of the universe, he 
would soon conceive the idea of constructing some at least 
of the mechanical works we now have: and the idea so con- 
oeived would progressively advance in practice. Or could 
a model of the universe, such as is called an orrery, be pre- 
sented before him and put in motion, his mind would arrive 
at the same idea. Such an object and such a subject would, 
whilst it improved him in knowledge useful to himself as a 
man and a member of society, as well as entertaining, afford 
£Eur better matter for impressing him with a knoT^dge of, 
and a belief in the Creator, and of the reverence and grati- 
tade that man owes to him, than the stupid texts of the jDible 
and of the Testament, from which, be the talents of the 
preacher what they may, only stupid sermons can be preach- 
ed. K man must preach, let him preach something that is 
edifying, and from texts that are known to be true. 

'Ae Bible of the creation is inexhaustible in texts. Every 
part of science, whether connected with the geometry of the 
universe, with the systems of animal and vegetable life, or 
with the properties of inanimate matter, is a text as well for 
devotion as for philosophy — ^for gratitude as for human im- 
provement. It will perhaps be said, that if such a revolution 
m the system of religion takes place, every preacher ought 
to be a philosopher. — Jifost certainly/ and every house of 
devotion a school of science. 

Ij^ has been bjr wandering from the immutable laws of 
adienoe, and the right use of reason, and setting up an in- 
vented thing called revealed religion, that so many wild and 
blasphemous conceits have been formed of the Almighty. 
The Jews have made him the assassin of the human species, 
to make room for the religion of the Jews. The Christians 
bire DMlde l|im the murderer of himself, and the fousi^x ^ 
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a new religion, to fiipeneda and 6]q)el the Jewish rdigion* 
And to find pretenae and admiaaion for tfaeae thinga, thejr 
mnat haye aappoaed hia power and hia wiadom imperfeoti or 
Ua will ohanj^Mble; and the ohangeableneaa of tne will ia 
the imperfeotUA of the judgment. The philoaopher knowa 
that the lawa of the Creator have never changed with 
iefq>eot either to the pnndplea of aoienooi or the pniperti^ 
matter. Wlrff then, la it aiqppoaed they have obanged with 
renpeot to miinf 

Iheredoaethe aobjeot I haye ahown in all the for^po- 
ing jMurta of thia woric that the Bible and Teatament are im- 
poaitiona and farseriesi and I leave the evideoioe I have pro- 
dnoed in proof <» itto be refdted, if any one oan do it; and I 
leave the ideas that are animated in the oonduaion of the 
work to reat on the mind (?the reader; certain aa I am, that 
idben opiniona are free, either in matters of government or 
religion, troth will finally and powerfdUy pievaiL 
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PREFACE. 



TO THE MINISTERS AND PREACHEBS 07 ALL DENOMINA- 

TIONS OF RELIGION. 

It is the duty of every man, as far as his ability extends, to 
detect and expose delusion and error. But nature has not given 
to every one a talent for the purpose; and among those to 
whom such a talent is given, there is often a want of disposition 
or of courage to do it. 

The world, or jnore properly speaking, that small part of it 
called Christendom, or the Christian World, has been amused 
for more than a thousand years with accounts of Prophecies in 
the Old Testament, about the coming of the person called Jesus 
Christ, and thousands of sermons have been preached, and vol- 
umes written, to make man believe it. 

In the following treatise I have examined all the passages in 
the New Testament, quoted from the Old, and called prophecies 
concerning Jesus Christ, and I find no such thing as a prophecy 
of any such person, and I deny there are any. The passages all 
relate to circumstances the Jewish nation was in at the time they 
were written or spoken, and not to anything that was or was 
not to happen in the world several hundred years afterwards ; 
and I have shown what the circumstances were, to which the 
passages apply or refer. I have given chapter and verse for 
everything I have said, and have not gone out of the books of 
the Old and New Testament for evidence that the passages are 
not prophecies of the person called Jesus Christ. 

The prejudice of unfounded belief, often degenerates into the 
prejudice of custom, and becomes, at last, rank hypocrisy. 
When men, from custom or fashion, or any worldly motive, pro- 
fess or pretend to believe what they do not believe, nor can give 
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any readitti for believing, they tuiBhip the helm of their morality, 
and being no longer honest to their own minds, they feel no 
moral difficulty in being unjust to others. It is from the in- 
fluence of this vice, hypocrisy, that we see so many Church and 
Meeting-going professors and pretenders to religion, so full of 
trick and deceit in their dealings, and so loose in the perform- 
ance of their engagements, that they are not to be trusted fur- 
ther than the laws of the country will bind them. MoraKty 
has no hold on their minds, no restraint on their actions. 

One set of preachers make salvation to consist in believing. 
They tell their corgregations, that if they believe in Christ, 
their sins shall be forgiven. This, in the first place, is an en- 
couragement to sin, in a similar manner as when a prodigal 
young fellow is told his father will pay all his debts, he runs 
into debt the faster, and becomes more extravagant : Daddy, 
says he, pays all, and on he goes. Just so in the other case, 
Christ jyays all, and on goes the sinner. 

In the next place, the doctrine these men preach is not true. 
The New Testament rests itself for credulity and testimony on 
what are called prophecies in the Old Testament, of the person 
called Jesus Christ ; and if there are no such things as prophe- 
cies of any such person in the Old Testament, the New Testa- 
ment is a forgery of the councils of Nice and Laodicea, and 
the faith founded thereon, delusion and falsehood.* 

Another set of preachers tell their congregations that G^ 
predestinated and selected from all eternity, a certain number 
to be saved, and a certain number to be damned eternally. If 
this were true, the day of Judgment is past ; their preaching is 
in vain, and they had better work at some useful calling for 
their livelihood. 

* The councils of Nice and Laodicea were held about 350 years after the 
time Christ is said to have lived ; and the books that now compose the 
New Testament, were then voted for by yeas and nays, as we now vote a 
law, A great many that were offered had a majority of nays, and were re- 
jected. This is the way the New Testament came into being. 
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ISiiB doctrine, also, like the former, hath a direct tendency to 
demoralize mankind. Can a bad man be reformed by telling 
him, that if he is one of those who was decreed to be damned 
before he was bom, his reformation will do him no good ; and 
if he was decreed to be saved, he will be saved whether he 
believes it or not ; for this is the result of the doctrine. Such 
preaching, and such preachers, do injury to the moral world. 
They had better be at the plow. 

As in my political works my motive and object have been to 
give man an elevated sense of his own character, and free him 
from the slavish and superstitious absurdity of monarchy and 
hereditary government, so in my publications on religious sub- 
jects my endeavors have been directed to bring man to a right 
use of the reason that Qod has given him ; to impress on him 
the great principles of divine morality, justice, mercy, and a 
benevolent disposition to all men, and to all creatures, and to 
inspire in him a spirit of trust, confidence and consolation in 
his Creator, unshackled by the fables of books pretending to 
be the word qf Ood. 

Thomas PAnnL 
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EXAMINATION 

OF THB 

PASSAGES m THE NEW TESTAMENT, 

QUOTED FBOM THE OLD, AND OALLED PBOPHEOIES OW THB OOMINO OT 

JESUS CHRIST. 



[This work was first published by Mr. Fai^ie, at New York, 
in 1807, and was the last of his writings, edited by himself. 
It is evidently extracted from his answer to the Bishop of 
Uandaff, or from his third part of the '^ Age of Reason,'' both of 
which, it appears by his will, he left in manuscript. The term, 
" The Bishop" occurs in this examination six times without 
designating what bishop is meant. Of all the replies to his 
second part of the " Age of Reason," that of Bishop Watson was 
the only one to which he paid particular attention; and he is, 
no doubt, the person here alluded to.^ Bishop Watson's apology 
for the Bible had been published some years before Mr. P. l^t 
France, and the latter composed his answer to it, and also his 
third part of the " Age of Reason," while in that country. 

When Mr. Paine arrived in America, and found that liberal 
opinions on religion were in disrepute, through the influence of 
hypocrisy and superstition, he declined publishing the entire of 
the works which he had prepared; observing that "An author 
might lose the credit he had acquired by writing too much." 
He however gave to the public the examination before us, in a 
pamphlet form. But the apathy which appeared to prevail at 
that time in regard to religious inquiry, fully determined him 
to discontinue the publication of his theological writings. In 
this case, taking only a portion of one of the works before 
mentioned, he chose a title adapted to the particular part 
selected.] 

The Passages called Prophecies of, or concerning, Jesus Christ, 
in the Old Testament, may be classed under the two following 
heads: — 

First, those referred to in the four books of the K«v T^ie^»r 
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ment, called the four Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
Joho. 

Secondly, those which translators and commentators have, of 
their own imagination, erected into prophecies, and dubbed 
with that title at the head of the several chapters of the Old 
Testament. Of these it is scarcely worth while to waste time, 
ink and paper upon; I shall, therefore, confine myself chiefly 
to those referred to in the aforesaid four books of the New 
Testament. If I show that these are not prophecies of the 
person called Jesus Christ, nor have reference to any such 
person, it will be perfectly needless to combat those which 
translators, or the Church, have invented, and for which they 
had no other authority than their own imagination 

I begin with the book called the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew 

In the first chap ver 18, it is said, ^^Now the birth ofJesua 
Christ was in this wise: when his Mother Mary was espoused 
to Josephy be/ore they canie togetJier she was found with child 
BY THE HOLY GHOST." — This is going a little too fast^ because 
to make this verse agree with the next it should have said no 
more than that she was found with child; for the next verse 
says, " Tlien Joseph her husband being a just man, a/nd not 
willing to nnake h^.r a public exam/pie^ was minded to put her 
av:ay privily J^ — Consequently Joseph had found out no more 
than that she was with child, and he knew it was not by him- 
■elf. 

V. 20. ^^ And while lie thought of these things (that is, whether 
he should put her away privily, or make a public example of 
her) behold tlie Angel of the Lord appeared to him in a dream 
(that is, Joseph dreamed that an angel appeared unto him), 
saying, Joseph, thou son of David, fear nx)t to take unto thee 
Mary thy wife, for that which is conceived in her is of the Holy 
Ghost, And she shall bring forth a son and call his name 
Jesus ; for he shall save his people from tlieir sins" 

Now, without entering into any discussion upon the merits 
or demerits of the account here given, it is proper to observe, 
that it has no higher authority than that of a dream ; for it is 
impossible for a man to behold anything in a dream, but that 
which he dreams of. I ask not, therefore whether Joseph (if 
there was such a man) had such a dream or not; because ad- 
mitting he had, it proves nothing. So wonderful and rational 
is the faculty of the mind in dreams, that it acts the part of 
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all the characters its imagination creates, and what it thinks it 
hears from any of them, is no other than what the roving 
xapidity of its own ijiiagination inveaits. It is, therefore, 
nothing to me what Joseph dreainoci of ; whether of the iidelity 
or infidelity of his wife. — I pay no regard to my own cireams, 
and I should be weak indeed to put faith iu the dreams of 
another. 

The verses that follow those I have quoted, are tlie words of 
the writer of the book of Matthew ^^Now (says he), all this 
(that is, all this dreaming and this pregnancy) was done that it 
might hefulfiUed which was spoken of tlie Lord by tlie Propliet^ 
saying^ 

" BeJwld a virgin shall he with child^ and shall bring forth a 
son, and they sliall call his nxime Emaniiely which being inter- 
pretedy is, God with us*^ 

This passage is in Isaiah, chap, vii ver 14, and the writer 
of the book of Matthew endeavors to make his readers believe 
that this passage is a prophecy of the person called Je.sus 
Christ. It is no such thing — and I go to show it is not. But 
it is. first necessary that I explain the occasion of these words 
being spoken by Isaiah ; the reader will then easily perceive, 
that so far from their being a prophecy of Jesus (Christ, they 
have not the least reference to such a person, or anything that 
could happen in the time that Christ is said to have lived — 
which was about seven hundred years after the time of Isaiah 
The case is this : 

On the death of Solomon the Jewish nation split into two 
monarchies: one called the kingdom of Judah, the capital of 
which was Jerusalem; the other the kingdom -of Israel, the 
capital of which was Samaria The kingdom of Judah followed 
the line of David, and the kingdom of Israel that of Saul; and 
these two rival monarchies frequently carried on fierce wars 
against each other. 

At the time Ahaz was king of Judah, which was in the time 
of Isaiah, Pekah was king of Israel ; and Pekah joined himself 
to Kezin, king of Syria, to make war against Ahaz, king of 
Judah; and these two kings marched a confederated and power- 
ful army against Jerusalem Ahaz and his people became 
alarmed at the danger, and ^Hheir liearts were moved as the trees 
ofths wood are moved with the wind,'* Isaiah, chap, vii ver. 3. 

In this perilous situation of things, Isaiah addressed himself 
to Ahaz, and assures him, in the name of the Lord (the caiL^ 
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phrase of all the prophets), that these two kings should not 
succeed against him » and, to assure him that this should he 
the case (the case was however directly contrary*), tells Ahaz 
to ask a sign of the Lord. This Ahaz declined doing, giving as 
a reason that he would not tempt the Lord ; upon which Isaiah, 
who pretends to be sent fi*om God, says, ver 14, "Therefore 
the Lord hiniseJf shall give you a sign, behold a virgin shall 
conceive and bear a ton — Butter and honey shall he eat, that 
he may know to refuse the evil and choose the good — For be- 
fore the cliild shall know to refuse the evil and choose the 
good, iho land which thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of both 
her kings" — meaning the king of Israel and the king of Syria, 
who were marching against him. 

Here then is the sign, which was to be the birth of a child, 
and that child a son, and here also is the time limited for the 
accomplishment of the sign, namely, before the child should 
know to refuse the evil and choose the good. 

The thing, therefore, to be a sign of success to Ahaz, must 
be something that would take place before the event of the 
battle then pending between him and the two kings could be 
known. A thing to be a sign must precede the thing signi- 
fied. The sign of rain must be before the rain. 

It would have been mockery and insulting nonsense for 
Isaiah to liave assured Ahaz as a sign, that these two kings 
should not prevail against him: that a child should be bom 
seven hundred years after he was dead; and that before the 
child so born should know to refuse the evil and choose the 
good, he, Ahaz, should be delivered from the danger he was 
then immediately threatened with. 

But th(B case is, that the child of which Isaiah speaks was 
his own childj with which his wife or his mistress was then preg- 
nant ; for he says in the next chapter, v. 2, *' And I took unto 
7ne faithful witnesses to record^ Uriah tJte priest^ and Zecliariah 
the son of Jeberechiah ; and I went unto the proplietesSj and 

* ChroTi. chap, xxviii. ver. 1st. Ahaz was twenty years old when he began 
to reiffTiy and he reigned sixteen years in Jerusalem, but he did not that which 
wan right in the sight of the Lord. — ver. 5. Wherefore the Lord his God deliv- 
ered him into the hands of the king of Syria, and they smote him, and carried 
aioay a great m.ultitude of them captive and brought them to Damascus; and he 
was also delivered into the hand of the king of Israel, who smote him with a 
great slaughter. 

Ver. 6. And Pekah (king of Israel) slew in Judah an hundred and twenty 
thousand in one day. — ver. 8. And the children of Israel carried away captive 
of their brethren two hundred thovLsand looraen, sons, and daughters. 
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8h$ conceived and hare a son;*^ and he says, at ver. 18 of the 
same chapter, " Behold I and the children whom the Lord hath 
given me arejbr signs and for wonders in Israel" 

It may not be improper here to observe, that the word trans- 
lated a virgin in Isaiah, does not signify a virgin in Hebrew, 
but merely a young woman. The tense also is falsified in the 
translation. Levi gives the Hebrew text of the 14th ver. of the 
6th chap, of Isaiah, and the translation in English with it — 
" Behold a young woman is vdth child and beareth a son" The 
expression, says he, is in the present tense. This translation 
agrees with the other circumstances, related of the birth of this 
child, which was to be a sign to Ahaz. But as the true trans- 
lation could not have been imposed upon the world as a 
prophecy of a child to be bom seven hundred years afterwards, 
the Christian translators have falsified the original : and instead 
of making Isaiah to say, behold a you7ig woman is with child 
and beareth a son — they make him to say, behold a virgin sJiall 
conceive and bear a son. It is, however, only necessary for a 
person to read the 7th and 8th chapters of Isaiah, and he will be 
convinced that the passage in question is no prophecy of the 
person called Jesus Christ. I pass on to the second passage 
quoted from the Old Testament by the New, as a prophecy of 
Jesus Christ. 

Matthew, chap. ii. ver. 1. "Now when Jesus was bom in 
Bethlehem of Judah, in the days of Herod the king, behold 
there came wise men from the east to Jerusalem — saying, where 
is he that is born king of the Jews ? for we have seen his star 
in the east, and are come to worship him. When Herod, the 
king, heard these things, he was troubled, and all Jerusalem 
with him — and when he had gathered all the chief priests and 
scribes of the people together, he demanded of them where 
Christ should be born — and they said unto him in Bethlehem, 
in the land of Judea : for thus it is written by the prophet — 
and tlwu Bethlehem^ in the land ofJudea^ art not the least among 
the Princes of Judea^for out of thee shall come a Governor that 
shaU rule my people Israel" This passage is in Micah, chap. 5. 
ver. 2. 

I pass over the absurdity of seeing and following a star in the 
day-time, as a man would a Will with tJie wisp, or a candle and 
lantern at night ; and also that of seeing it in the east, when 
they themselves came from the east ; for could such a thing be 
ieen at all to serve them for a guide, it must be ic^ tl\<^ ^^^V^ 
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them. I confine myself solely to the passage called a prophecy 
of Jesus Christ. 

The book of Micah, in the passage above quoted, chap. v. ver. 
2, is speaking of some person without mentioning his name from 
whom some great achievements were expected; but the descrip- 
tion he gives of this person at the 5th verse, proves evidently 
that it is not Jesus Christ, for he says at the 5th ver. '^ and this 
man shall be the peace when the Assyrian shall come into our 
land, and when he shall tread in our palaces, then shall we raise 
up war against him (that is, against the Assyrian) seven shep- 
herds and eight principal men — v. 6. And they shall waste the 
land of Assyria with the sword, and the land of Nimrod on the 
entrance thereof : thus shall He (the person spoken of at the 
head of the second verse) deliver us from the Assyrian when 
he cometh into our land, and When he treadeth within our 
borders." 

This is so evidently descriptive of a military chief, that it 
cannot be applied to Christ without outraging the character 
they pretend to give us of him. Besides which the circum- 
stances of the times here spoken of, and those of the times in 
which Christ is said to have lived, are in contradiction to each 
other. It was the Romans, and not the Assyrians, that had 
conquered and were in tJie landoi Judea, and trod in their palaces 
when Christ was born, and when he died, and so far from his 
driving them out, it was they who signed the warrant for his 
execution, and he suffered under it. 

Having thus shown that this is no prophecy of Jesus Christ, 
I pass oil to the third passage quoted from the Old Testament 
by the New, as a prophecy of him. 

This, like the first I have spoken of, is introduced by a dream. 
Joseph dreameth another dream, and dreamcth that he seeth 
anotlier angel. The account begins at the 13 th v. of 2nd chap, 
of Ma+thew. 

" The angel of the Lord appeared to Joseph in a dream, say- 
ing, Arise and t'xkc Lhe young child and his mother and flee into 
Egypt, and be thou there until I bring thee word : For Herod 
will seek the life of the young child to destroy him. When he 
arose he took the young child and his mother by night and 
departed into Egypt — and was there until the death of Herod, 
that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the 
prophet, saying, Out of Egypt I have called my sonJ* 

This passage is in the book of Hosea, chap. xi. ver. 1, The 
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words are, ''When Israel was a cliild then I loved him and 
called my son <mt of Egypt — ^As they called them, so they went 
from them, they sacrlQced unto Balaam and burnt incense to 
graven images." 

This passage, falsely called a prophecy of Christ, refers to the 
children of Israel coming out of Egypt in the time of Pharaoh, 
and to the idolatry they committed afterwards. To make it 
apply to Jesus Christ, he must then be the person who sacrificed 
unto Baalam and bn/mt incense to graven ima^ges, for the person 
called out of Egypt by the collective name, Israel, and the per- 
sons conmiitting this indolatry, are the same persons, or the 
descendants from them. This, then, can be no prophecy of 
Jesus Christ, unless they are willing to make an idolater of him. 
I pass on to the fourth passage, called, a prophecy by the writer 
of the book of Matthew. 

This is introduced by a story told by nobody but himself, and 
scarcely believed by anybody, of the slaughter of all the chil- 
dren under two years old, by the command of Herod. A thing 
which it is not probable should be done by Herod, as he only 
held an office under the Roman government, to which appeals 
could always be had, as we see in the case of Paul. 

Matthew, however, having made or told his story, says, chap, 
ii. V. 17. — "Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jere- 
miah, the prophet, saying, — In Ramah was there a voice heard, 
laTnentation, weeping and great mourning; Racliel weeping for 
her children, amd would not he comforted because tliey were not J' 

This passage is in Jeremiah chap. xxxi. ver. 15, and this 
verse when separated from the verses before and after it, and 
which explains its application, might, with equal propriety, be 
applied to every case of wars, sieges and other violences, such as 
the Christians themselves have often done to the Jews, where 
mothers have lamented the loss of their children. There is 
nothing in the verse, taken singly, that designates or points out 
any particular application of it, otherwise than it points to 
some circumstances which, at the time of writing it, had already 
happened, and not to a thing yet to happen, for the verse is in 
the preter or past tense. I go to explain the case and show the 
application of the verse. 

Jeremiah lived in the time that Nebuchadnezzar besieged, 
took, plundered and destroyed Jerusalem, and led the Jews cap- 
tive to Babylon. He carried his violence against the Jews to 
everv extreme. He slew the sons of King Zedekia.b.^\i«lQt^\ii2^ 
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jEaoe, lie then put out the eyes of Zedekiah, and kept him in 
prison till the day of his death. 

It is of this time of sorrow and suffering to the Jews that 
Jeremiah is speaking. Their temple was destroyed, their land 
desolated, their nation and government entirely broken up, and 
themselves, men, women and children, carried into captivity. 
They had too many sorrows of their own, immediately before 
their eyes, to permit them, or any of their chiefs, to be employ- 
ing themselves on things that might, or might not, happen in 
the world seven hundred years afterwards. 

It is, as already observed, of this time of sorrow and suffering 
to the Jews that Jeremiah is speaking in the verse in question. 
In the two next verses, the 16th and 17th, he endeavors to 
console the sufferings by giving them hopes, and according to the 
fashion of speaking in Uiose days, assurances from the Lord, 
that their sufferings should have an end, and that their children 
should return again to their own children. But I leave the 
verses to speak for themselves, and the Old Testament to testify 
against the New. 

Jeremiah, chap. xxxi. ver. 15. — ''Thus saith the Lord, a 
voice was heard vta Bamah (it is in the preter tense), lamentation 
and bitter weeping: Bachel weeping for her children because 
they were not." 

Verse 16. — "Thus saith the Lord, refrain thy voice from 
weeping, and thine eyes from tears ; for thy work shall be re- 
warded, said the Lord, and they shall come again from the land 
of the enemy. ^^ 

Verse 17. — "And there is hope in thine end, saith the Lord, 
that thy children shall come again to their own border J*^ 

By what strange ignorance or imposition is it, that the chil- 
dren of which Jeremiah speaks (meaning the people of the 
Jewish nation, scripturally called children of Israel, and not 
mere infants under two years old), and who were to return 
again from the land of the enemy, and come again into their 
own borders, can mean the children that Matthew makes Herod 
to slaughter 1 Could those return again from the land of the 
enemy, or how can the land of the enemy be applied to them ? 
Could they come again to their own borders 1 Good heavens ! 
How has the world been imposed upon by Testament-makers, 
priestcraft, and pretended prophecies. I pass on to the fifth 
passage called a prophecy of Jesus Christ. 

This, like two of the former, is introduced by dream. Joseph 
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dreamed aBother dream, and dreameth of another Angel. And 
Matthew is again the historian of the dream and the dreamer. 
If it were ask^ how Matthew could know* what Joseph dreamed, 
neither the Bishop nor all the Church could answer the qu^s- 
tion. Perhaps it was Matthew that dreamed, and not Joseph ; 
that is, Joseph dreamed by proxy, in Matthew's brain, as they 
tell us Daniel dreamed for Nebuchadnezzar. But be this as it 
may, I go on with my subject. 

The account of this dream is in Matthew, chap. iL ver. 19. 
— '' But when Herod was dead, behold an angel of the Lord 
appeared in a dream to Joseph in Egypt, saying. Arise, and 
take the young child and its mother and go into the land of 
Israel, for they are dead which sought the young child's life. 
Aijid he arose and took the young child and his mother and came 
into the land of Israel But when he heard that Archelaus did 
reign in Judea in the room of his father Herod, he was afraid 
to go thither : notwithstanding being warned of God in a 
dream (here is another dream), he turned aside into the parts of 
Galilee ; and he came and> dwelt in a city called Nazareth^ that 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets, He shall 
be coiled a NaTiarene,** 

Here is good circumstantial evidence that Matthew dreamed, ^ 
for there is no such passage in all the Old Testament ; and I 
invite the bishop and all the priests in Christendom, including 
those of America, to produce it. I pass on to the sixth pas- 
sage, called a prophecy of Jesus Christ. 

This, as Swift says on another occasion, is lugged in head and 
shovMers, It need only to be seen in order to be hooted as a 
forced and far-fetched piece of imposition. 

Matthew, chap. iv. v. 12. " Now when Jesus had heard that 
John was cast into prison, he departed into Galilee — and leav- 
ing Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Capernaum, which is upon 
the sea-coast, in the borders of Zebulon and Nephthalim — That 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias (Isaiah) the 
prophet, saying. The la/nd of ZebuUm and the land of Nepthalim, 
by the way of the sea, beyond Jordar^ in Galilee of the Gentiles 
— the people which sat in darkness saw great light ; and to them 
which sat in the region amd shadow of death, light is springing 
upon them." 

I wonder Matthew has not made the cris-cross-row, or the 
christ-cross-row (I know not how the priests spell it) into a pro- 
phecy. He might as well have done this as cut oi;it ib.<^i!6<^ ^^^^ 
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oonneoted and undescriptive sentenoes from the place they stand 
in and dubbed them with that title. 

The words, however, are in Isaiah, chap. ix. verses 1, 2, as 
follows : — 

*^ Nevertheless the dimness shall not be such as was in her 
vexation, when at the first he lightly afflicted ths Icmd of Zebtdon 
and the land of Nephthali, and aftervyard did more grievouely 
afflict her by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, in Galilee of the 
nations" 

All this relates to two circomstances that had already hap 
pened, at the time these words in IsaiaJb were written. The 
one, where the land of Zebulon and Nephthali had been lightly 
afflicted, and afterwards more grievously by the way of the sea. 

But observe, reader, how Matthew has ftdsified the text. He 
begins his quotation at a part of the verse where there is not 
so much as a comma, and thereby cuts off everything that re- 
lates to the first affliction. He then leaves out all that relates 
to the second affliction, and by this means leaves out everything 
that makes the verse intelligible, and reduces it to a senseless 
skeleton of names and towns. 

To bring this imposition of Matthew clearly and immediately 
before the eye of Uie reader, I will repeat the verse, and put 
between crotchets the words he has left out, and put in Italics 
those he has preserved. 

[Nevertheless the dimness shall not be such as was in her 
vexation when at the first he lightly afflicted] ths land of Zebulon 
and the land of Nephthali^ [and did afterwards more grievously 
afflict her] by Ihe way of tlie sea beyond Jordan in Galilee of the 
nations" 

What gross imposition is it to gut, as the phrase is, a verse 
in this manner, render it perfectly senseless, and then puff it off 
on a credulous world as a prophecy. I proceed to the next 
verse. 

Ver. 2. "The people that walked in darkness have seen a 
great light : they that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, 
upon them hath the light shined." All this is historical, and 
not in the least prophetical. The whole is in the preter tense : 
it speaks of things that had been accomplished at the time the 
words were written, and not of things to be accomplished after- 
wards. 

As then the passage is in no possible sense prophetical, nor 
intended to be so, and that to attempt to make it so, is not only 
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to falsify the origmal, bnt to commit a criminal imposition ; it 
is a matter of no concern to us, otherwise than as cariosity, to 
know who the people were of which the passage speaks, that sat 
in darkness, and what the light was that shined in npon them. 

If we look into the preceding chapter, the 8th, of which the 
9th is only a continuation, we shall find the writer speaking, at 
the 19th verse, of *^ witches and wizards who peep about and 
mvUer^ and of people who made application to them ; and he 
pre^Mihes and exhorts them against this darksome practice. It is 
of this people, and of this darksome practice, or walking in dark- 
ness^ that he is speaking at the 2nd verse of the 9th chapter ; 
and with respe<5t to the light that had shvned in upon them, it 
refers entirely to his own ministry, and to the boldness of it, 
which opposed itself to that of the witches and wizards who 
peeped abouJt and muttered 

Isaiah is, upon the whole, a wild disorderly writer, preserving 
in general no clear chain of perception in the arrangement of 
his ideas, and consequently producing no defined conclusions 
from them. It is the wildness of his style, the confusion of his 
ideas, and the ranting metaphors he employs, that have afforded 
80 many opportunities to priestcraft in some cases, and to super- 
stition in others, to impose those defects upon the world as pro- 
phecies of Jesus Christ. Finding no direct meaning in them, 
and not knowing what to make of them, and supposing at the 
same time they were intended to have a meaning, they supplied 
the defect by inventing a meaning of their own, and called it 
his. I have, however, in this place done Isaiah the justice to 
rescue him from the claws of Matthew, who has torn him un- 
mercifully to pieces ; and from the imposition or ignorance of 
priests and commentators, by letting Isaiah speak for himself. 

If the words walking in darkness, and light breaking in, 
could in any case be applied prophetically, which they cannot 
be, they would better apply to the times we now live in than to 
any other. The world has " walked in darkness " for eighteen 
hundred years, both as to religion and government, and it is 
only since the American Kevolution began that light has broken 
in. The belief of one God, whose attributes are revealed to us 
in the book or scripture of the creation, which no human hand 
can counterfeit or &Jsify, and not in the written or printed book 
which, as Matthew has shown, can be altered or falsified by 
ignorance or design, is now making its way among us ; and as 
to government^ ^ light is already gone forth, ai^d whilst men 

12 
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ought to be careful not to be blipded by^ the afjceas of - it, •&« jit 
a certain time in France, when everything wa& Kobespierrean 
violence, they ought to reverence, and even to adore it^ with fll 
the firmness and perseverance that true wisdom can inspire, ; 

I pass on to the seventh passage, called a prophecy of Jesus 
Christ. 

Matthew, chap. viiL ver. 16. *^ When the evening was come, 
they brought unto him (Jesus) many that were possessed with 
devils, and he cast out iJie spirit with his word, and healed all 
that -^ere sick, — ^That it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by Esaias (I^aiah) the prophet, saying, himself took omr infirmi- 
ties , and bare our sicknesses" 

This afiOEdr of people being possessed by devils, and of cast- 
ing them out, was the fable of the day when the books of the 
New Testament were written. It had not existence at any 
other tiyae. The books of the Old Testament mention no such 
thing ; the people of the present day know of no such thing ; 
nor does the history of any people or country speak of such a 
thing. It starts upon us all at once in the book of Matthew, 
and is altogether an invention oC the New Testament-makers 
and the Christian church. The book of Matthew is the fii^t 
book where the word Devil is roeutionttd.* Wc read in some 
of the books of the Old Testament of tliinsi^s called familiar 
spirits, the supposed companions of poople called witches and 
wizards. It was no other than the trick of protended conjurors 
to obtain money from credulous and ignorant people, or the 
fabricated charge of superstitious malignancy against unfor- 
tunate and decrepit old age 

But the idea of a familiar spirit, if we can affix any idea to 
the term, is exceedingly different to that of being possessed by 
a devil. In the one case, the supposed familiar spirit is a dex- 
terous agent, that comes and goes and does as he is bidden ; in 
the other, he is a turbulent roaring monster, that tears and tor- 
tures the body into convulsions. Reader, whoever thou art, 
put thy trust in thy Creator, make use of the reason he en- 
dowed thee with, and cast from thee all such fables. 

The passage alluded to by Matthew, for as a quotation it is 
false, is in Isaiah, chap. liii. ver. 4, which is as follows : 

"Surely Ae (the person of whom Isaiah is speaking) hath 
borne our griefs and carried our sorrows." It is in the preter 
tense. 

* The word dml is a personification of the word m^ 
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Here is notliing about canting out devils, nor curing of sick- 
ne8& The passage, therefore, so far from being a prophecy of 
Christ, is not even applicable as a circumstance. 

Isaiah, or at least the writer of the book that bears his name, 
employs the whole of this chapter, the 53rd, in lamenting the 
sufferings of some deceased person, of whom he speaks very 
pathetically. It is a monody on the death of a friend ; but he 
mentions not the name of the person, nor gives a circumstance 
of him by which he can be personally known ; and it is this 
silence, which is evidence of nothing, that Matthew has laid 
hold of to put the name of Christ to it ; as if the chiefs of the 
Jews, whose sorrows were then great, and the times they lived 
in big with danger, were never thinking about their own affairs, 
nor the fate of Qieir own friends, but were continually running 
a wild-goose chase into futurity. 

To make a monody into a prophecy is an absurdity. The 
characters and circumstances of men, even in different ages of 
the world, ai*e so much alike, that what is said of one may with 
propriety be said of many ; but this fitness does not make the 
pskssage into a prophecy ; and none but an impostor or a bigot 
would call it so. 

Isaiah, in deploring the hard fate and loss of his friend, men- 
tions nothing of him but what the human lot of man is subject 
to. All the cases he states of him, his persecutions, his impris- 
onment, his patience in suffering, and his perseverance in prin- 
ciple, are all within the line of nature : they belong exclusively 
to none, and may with justness be said of many. But if Jesus 
Christ was the person the church represents him to be, that 
which would exclusively apply to him, must be something that 
could not apply to ^y other person; something beyond the 
line of nature ; something beyond the lot of mortal man ; and 
there are no such expressions in this chapter nor any other 
chapter in the Old Testam^it. 

It is no exclusive description to say of a person, as is said of 
the person Isaiah is lamenting in this chapter. He was op- 
pressed cmd he toas afflicted^ yet he opened not his mouth ; he is 
brought as a lamb to the slatighter, and as a sJieep be/ore his 
shearers is dumb, so he opened not his moiUh." This may be 
said of thousands of persons, who have suffered oppressions and 
unjust death with patience, silence and perfect resignation. 

CkrotifUi, whom tibe bishop esteems a most learned man, and 
irko certainly was soy supposes that t^Ae person oi ^\icyai\ssi\^ 
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is speaking, is Jeremiah. * Grotios is led into this opinion, from 
the agreement there is between the description given by Isaiah, 
and the case of Jeremiah, as stated in the book that bears his 
name. If Jeremiah was an innocent man, and not a traitor in 
the interest of Nebuchadnezzar, when Jerusalem was besieged 
his case was hard; he was accused by his countrymen, was 
persecuted, oppressed, and imprisoned, and he says of himself 
(see Jeremiah, chap. iL ver. 19), " But as for me^ I was like a 
lanib or an ox that is brotcglU to tlie slaughter" 

I should be inclined to the same opinion with Grotius, had 
Isaiah lived at the same time when Jeremiah underwent the 
cruelties of which he speaks ; but Isaiah died about fifty years 
before ; and it is of a person of his own time, whose case Isaiah 
is lamenting in the chapter in question, and which imposition 
and bigotry, more than seven hundred years afterwards, per- 
verted into a prophecy of a person they call Jesus Christ. 

I pass on to the eighth passage called a prophecy of Jesus Christ. 

Matthew, chap. xii. ver. 14. "Then the Pharisees went out 
and held a council against him, how they might destroy him — 
But when Jesus knew it he withdrew himself ; and great num- 
bers followed him and he healed them all — and he charged them 
that they should not make him known ; That it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by Esaias (Isaiah) the prophet, saying, 

" Behold my servant whom I have chosen ; my beloved in 
whom my soul, is well pleased, I will put my spirit upon him, 
and he shall show judgment to the Gentiles — he shall not strive 
nor cry, neither shall any man hear his voice in the streets — a 
bruised reed shall he not break, and smoking flax shall he not 
quench, till he sends forth judgment unto victory — and in his 
name shall tlie Gentiles trust." 

In the first place, this passage hath not the least relation to 
the purpose for which it is quoted. 

Matthew says that the Pharisees held a council against J esus 
to destroy him — that Jesus withdrew himself — that great num- 
bers followed him — that he healed them — and that he charged 
them thev should not make him known. 

But the passage Matthew has quoted as being fulfilled by these 
circumstances, does not so much as apply to any one of them. 
It has nothing to do with the Pharisees holding a council to 
destroy Jesus — with his withdrawing himself — with great num- 
bers following him — with his healing them — nor with his charg- 
ing them not to make him known. 
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The purpose for which the passage is quoited and the passage 
itself, are as remote from each other, as nothing from some- 
thing. But the case is, that people have been so long in the 
habit of reading the books called iJie Bible and Testament with 
their eyes shut and their senses locked up, that the most stupid 
inconsistencies have passed on them for truth, and imposition 
for prophecy. The all-wise Creator has been dishonored by 
being made the author of fable, and the human mind degraded 
by believing it. 

In this passage as in that last mentioned, the name of the 
person of whom the passage speaks is not given, and we are 
left in the dark respecting him. It is this defect in the his- 
tory, that bigotry and imposition have laid hold of to call it 
prophecy. 

Had Isaiah lived in the time of Cyrus, the passage would 
descriptively apply to him. As king of Persia, his authority 
was great among the Gentiles, and it is of such a character the 
passage speaks ; and his friendship for the Jews whom he lib- 
erated from captivity, and who might then be compared to a 
bruised reed, was extensive. But this description does not 
apply to Jesus Christ, who had no authority among the Gen- 
tiles ; and as to his own countrymen, figuratively described by 
the bruised reed, it was they who crucified him. Neither can 
it be said of him that he did not cry, and that his voice was not 
heard in the street. As a preacher it was his business to be 
heard, and we are told that he travelled about the country for 
that purpose. Matthew has given a long sermon, which {«if his 
authority is good, but which is much to be doubted since he im- 
poses so much,) Jesus preached to a multitude upon a mountain, 
and it would be a quibble to say that a mountain is not a street, 
since it is a place equally as public. 

The last verse in the passage (the 4th) as it stands in Isaiah, 
and which Matthew has not quoted, says, '^ He shall not fail 
nor be discouraged till he have set judgment in the e^rth and 
the isles shall wait for his law." This also applies to Cyrus. 
He was not cBscouraged, he did not fail, he conquered all Baby- 
lon, liberated the Jews, and established laws. But this cannot 
be said of Jesus Christ, who in the passage before us, according 
to Matthew, withdrew himself for fear of the Pharisees, and 
charged the people that followed him not to make it known 
where he was ; and who, according to other parts of the Testa- 
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ment, was oontinnallj moying from place to place to avoid 
being apprehended. * 

But it is immaterial to us, at this distance of time, to know 
who the person was : it is sufficient for the purpose I am upon, 
that of detecting fraud and falsehood, to know who it was not, 
and to show it was not the person called Jesus Christ. 

I pass on to the ninth passage called a prophecy of Jesus 
Christ. 

Matthew, chap. xxi. v. 1. "And when they drew nigh unto 
Jerusalem, and were come to Bethpage, unto the mount of 
Olives, then Jesus sent two of his disciples, saying unto them, 
go into the village over against you, and straightway ye shall 
find an sl^ tied, and a colt with her, loose them and bring them 

* In the second ^art of the "Age of Reason,** I have shown that the book 
ascribed to Isaiah is not only miscellaneous as to matter but as to author- 
ship ; that there are parts in it which could not be written by Isidah, because 
they si>eak of things one hundred and fifty years after he was dead. The 
instance I have given of this, in that worK, corresponds with the subject I 
am upon, at leeut a little better than Matthew^s introdtution and kU quotation, 

Isaiah lived, the latter part of his life, in the time of Hezekiah, and it 
was about one hundred ana fifty vears, from the death of Hezekiah to the 
first year of the reign of Cyrus, when Cyrus published a proclamation which 
is given in the first chapter of the book of Ezra, for the return of the Jews 
to Jerusalem. It cannot be doubted, at least it ought not to be doubted, 
that the Jews would fe^l an affectionate gratitude for this act of benevolent 
justice, and it is natural they would express that gratitude in the custom- 
ary style, bombastical and hyperbolical as it was, which they used on ex- 
traordinary occasions, and which was, and still is in practice with all the 
eafltem nations. 

The instance to which I refer, and which is given in the second part of the 
" Age of Keason, " is the last verse of the 44th chapter, and the beginning of 
the 45th — in these words : " That saith of Cyrusy he is my shepherd and shaU 
perform all my pleasure : even sayin{f to Jerusalem thou shall be buUtf and to 
the Temple, thy foundation shall be laid. Thus saith the Lord to his anointed 
to Cyrus, whose right hand I have holden to subdue nations before him ; and I 
will loose ike loins of kings, to open before him the two-leaved gates, and the 
gates shall not be shut.** 

This complimentary address is in the present tense, which shows that the 
things of which it speaks were in existence at the time of writing it ; and 
consequently that tne author must have been at least one hundred and fifty 
years later than Isaiah, and that the book which bears his name is a com- 
pilation. The Proverbs called Solomon's, and the Psalms called David's, 
are of the same kind. The two last verses of the second book of Chronicles, 
and the three first verses of the first chapter of Ezra, are word for word the 
same ; which show that the compilers of the Bible mixed the writings of 
different authors together, and put them under some common head. 

As we have here an instance m the 44th and 45th chapters of the introduc- 
tion of the name of Cyrus into a book to which it cannot belong, it affords 
good ground to conclude, that the passage in the 42nd chapter, in which the 
character of Cvrus is pjiven without his name, has been introduced in like 
mnimer, and that the person there spoke of is Cyrus. 
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unto me— and if any man ^j ought to you, ye shall say, the 
Lord hath need of them, and straightway he will send them. 

"All this was done that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophet, saying, Tell ye the daughter of Sion, behold 
thy king canieth unto thee meek, and sitting upon an ass, and a 
colt the foal (^ an ass J' 

Poor ass! let it be some consolation amidst all thy sufferings, 
that if the heathen world erected a bear into a constellation, the 
Christian world has elevated thee into a prophecy. 

This passage is in Zechariah, chap. ix. ver. 9, and is one of 
the whims of friend Zechariah to congratulate his countrymen, 
who were then returning from captivity in Babylon, and him- 
self with them, to Jerusalem. It has no concern with any 
other subject. It is strange that apostles, priests, and commen- 
tators^ never permit, or never suppose, the Jews to be speaking 
of their own aflBsiirs. Everything in the Jewish books is per- 
verted and distorted into meanings never intended by the writers. 
Even the poor ass must not be a Jew-ass but a Christian-ass. I 
wonder they did not make an apostle of him, or a bishop, or 
at least make him speak and prophesy. He could have lifted up 
his voice as loud as any of theuL 

Zechariah, in the first chapter of his book, indulges himself 
in several whims on the joy of getting back to Jerusalem. He 
says at the 8th verse, " I saw by night (Zechariah was a sharp- 
sighted seer) and behold a man setting on a red horse (yes, reader, 
a red horse), and he stood among the myrtle trees that were in 
the bottom, and behind him were red horses speckled and white.'* 
He says nothing about green horses nor blue horses, perhaps 
because it is difficult to distinguish green from blue by night, 
but a Christian can have no doubt they were there, because 
*jraith is the evidence of things not seen," 

Zechariah then introduces an angel among his horses, but he 
does not tell us what color the angel was of, whether black or 
white, nor whether he came to buy horses, or only to look at 
them as curiosities, for certainly they were of that kind. Be 
this however as it may, he enters into conversation with this 
angel on the joyful affair of getting back to Jerusalem, and he 
saith at the 16th verse, " Therefore, thus saith the Lord / am 
retwrnedix) Jerusalem with mercies; my house shall be built in 
it saith the Lord of hosts, and a line shall be stretched for':^ 
upon Jerosalem." An expression signifying the rebuildin"^ > 
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All this, whimsical and imaginary as it is, sufficiently proves 
that it was the entry of the Jews into Jerusalem from captivity, 
and not the entry of Jesus Christ, seven hundred years after- 
wards, that is the subject upon which Zechariah is always 
speaking. 

As to the expression of riding upon an ass, which commenta- 
tors represent as a sign of humility in Jesus Christ, the case is, 
he never was so well mounted before. The asses of those coun- 
tries are large and well-proportioned, and were anciently the 
chief of riding animals. Their beasts of burden, and which 
served also for the conveyance of the poor, were camels and 
dromedaries. We read in Judges, chap. x. ver. 4, that " Jair 
(one of the Judges of Israel) had thirty sons that rode on thirty 
ass-colts, and they had thirty cities." But commentators distort 
everything. 

There is besides very reasonable grounds to conclude that this 
story of Jesus riding publicly into Jerusalem, accompanied, as 
it is said at the 8th and 9th verses, by a great multitude, shout- 
ing and rejoicing, and spreading their garments by the way, is 
altogether a story destitute of truth. 

In the last passage called a prophecy that I examined, Jesus 
is represented as withdrawing, that is, running away, and con- 
cealing himself for fear of being apprehended, and charging the 
people that were with him not to make him known. No new 
circumstance had arisen in the interim to change his condition 
for the better; yet here he is represented as making his public 
entry into the same city from which he had fled for safety. The 
two cases contradict each other so much, that if both are not 
false, one of them at least can scarcely be true. For my own 
part, I do not believe there is one word of historical truth in 
the whole book. I look upon it at best to be a romance, the 
principal personage of which is an imaginary or allegorical char- 
acter founded upon some tale, and in which the moral is in many 
parts good, and the narrative part very badly and blunderingly 
written. 

I pass on to the tenth passage, called a prophecy of Jesus 
Christ. 

Matthew, chap. xxvi. ver. 51. " And behold one of them 
which was with Jesus (meaning Peter) stretched out his 
hand, and drew his sword, and struck a servant of the high 
priest, and smote off his ear. Then said Jesus unto him, 
Fut up again thy sword into its -glace, for all they that take 
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tlie sword shall perish with the sword. Thinkest thou that 
I cannot now pray to my Father, and he shall presently give 
me more than twelve legions of angels. But how then shall 
the scriptures be fulfilled that thus it must be. In that same 
hour Jesus said to the multitudes, are ye come out as against 
a thief, with swords and with staves for to take mel I sat 
daily with you teaching in the temple, and ye laid no hold 
on me. But all this was done that the scriptures of the pro- 
phets might be fulfilled.'* 

This loose and general manner of speaking, admits neither of 
detection nor of proof. Here is no quotation given, nor the 
name of any Bible author mentioned, to which reference can 
be had. 

There are,, however, some high improbabilities against the 
truth of the account. 

First — It is not probable that the Jews, who were then a 
conquered people, and under subjection to the Romans, should 
be permitted to wear swords. 

Secondly — If Peter had attacked the servant of the high 
priest and cut off his ear, he would have been immediately 
taken up by the guard that took up his master and sent to 
prison with him. 

Thirdly — ^What sort of disciples and preaching aposdes must 
those of Christ have been that wore swords 1 

Fourthly — This scene is represented to have taken place the 
same evening of what is called the Lord's supper, which makes, 
according to the ceremony of it, the inconsistency of wearing 
swords the greater. 

I pass on to the eleventh passage called a prophecy of Jesus 
Christ. 

Matthew, chap. xxviL ver. 3. "Then Judas which had be- 
trayed him, when he saw that he was condemned, repented 
himself, and brought again the thirty pieces of silver to the 
chief priests and elders, saying, I have sinned in that I have 
betrayed the innocent blood. -And they said. What is that to 
us, see thou to that. , And he cast down the thirty pieces of 
silver, and departed, and went and hanged himself — And the 
chief priests took the silver pieces and said, it is not lawful to 
put them into the treasury, because it is the price of blood — 
And they took counsel and bought with them the potter's 
field to bury strangers in — Wherefore that field is called the 
field of blood unto this day. Then waa toUoW^ \)t^\» '^\£l<^ 
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was spoken by Jeremiah the prophet, saying, And they took 
the thirty pieces of silver, the price of him that was valued, 
whom they of the children of Israel did value, and gave tiiem 
for the potter's field, as the Lord appointed me." 

This is a most barefaced piece of imposition. The passage 
in Jeremiah which speaks of the purchase of a field, has no 
more to do with the case to which Matthew applies it, than it 
has to do with the purchase of lands in America. I will recite 
the whole passage : 

Jeremiah, chap, xxxii. v. 6. " And Jeremiah said, the word 
of the Lord came unto me, saying — Behold Ilanamiel, the son 
of Shallum thine uncle, shall come unto thee, saying, buy thee 
my field that is in Anathoth, for the right of redemption is 
thine to buy it — So Hanamiel mine uncle's son came to me in 
the court of the prison, according to the word of the Lord, and 
said unto me, buy my field I pray thee that is in Anathoth, 
which is in the country of Benjamin, for the right of inheri- 
tance is thine, and the redemption is thine ; buy it for thyself. 
Then T knew this was the word of the Lord — ^And I bought 
the field of Hanamiel mine uncle's son, that was in Anathoth, 
and weighed^ him the money, even seventeen shekels of silver — 
and I subscribed the evidence and sealed it, and took witnesses 
and w(u.ii:hod him the money in balances. So I took the evi- 
dence of the purchase, both that which was sealed according to 
the law and custom, and that which was open — and I gave the 
evidence^ of the purchase unto Baruch, the son of Neriah, the 
son of Maasaeiath, in the sight of Hanamiel mine uncle's son, 
and in the presence of the witnesses that subscribed, before all 
the Jews that sat in the court of the prison — and I charged 
Baruch bcifore thorn, saying, Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the 
God of Israel, Take these evidences, this evidence of the pur- 
chase botli which is sealed, and this evidence which is open, and 
put them in an earthen vessel, that they may continue many 
days — for thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, 
houses, and fields, and vineyards, shall be possessed again in 
this land." 

I forbear making any remark on this abominable imposition 
of Matthew. The thing glaringly speaks for itself. It is priests 
and commentators that I rather ought to censure, for having 
preached falsehood so long, and kept people in darkness with 
respect to those impositions. I am not contending with these 
men upon points of doctrine, for I know that sophistry has al- 
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ways a city of refuge. I am speaking of facts : for wherever 
the thing called a fact is a falsehood, the faith founded upon it 
is delusion, and the doctrine raised upon it not true. Ah, 
reader, put thy trust in thy Creator, and thou wilt be safe ! but 
if thou trustest to the book called the scriptures, thou trustest 
to the rotten staff of fable and falsehood. But I return to my 
subject. 

There is, among the whims and reveries of Zechariah, men- 
tion made of thirty pieces of silver given to a potter. They 
can hardly have been so stupid as to mistake a potter for a 
field : and if they had^ the passage in Zechariah has no more 
to do with Jesus, Judas, and the field to bury strangers in, 
than that already quoted. I will recite the passage. 

Zechariah, chap. xi. ver. 7. "And I will feed the flock of 
slaughter, even you, O poor of the flock ; and I took unto me 
two staves; the one I called Beauty^ and the other I called 
Bandsy and I fed the flock — ^Three shepherds also, I cut off in 
one month; and my soul loathed them, and their soul also 
abhorred me. — ^Then said I, I will not feed you ; that which 
diethj let it die ; and that which is to be cut off, let it be cut 
off; and let the rest eat every one the flesh of another. — And 
I took my staff, even BeaiUy, and cut it asunder, that I might 
break my covenant which I had made with all the people. — 
And it was broken in that day ; and so the poor of the flock 
who waited upon me, knew that it was the word of the Lord. 

" And I said unto them, if ye think good give me my price, 
and if not, forbear. So they weighed for my price thirty pieces 
of silver. And the Lord said unto me, cast it unto the potter, 
a goodly price that I was prized at of them ; and I took the 
thirty pieces of silver and cast them to the potter in the house 
of the Lord. 

"Then I cut asunder mine other staff, even Bandsy that I 
might break the brotherhood between Judah and Israel"* 

• 

* Whiston, in his Essay on the Old Testament, says, that the passage of 
Zechariah of which I have spoken, was in the copies of the Bible of the first 
century, in the book of Jeremiah, from whence, says he, it was taken and 
inserted without coherence, in that of Zechariah — ^well, let it be so, it does 
not make the case a whit the better for the New Testament ; but it makes 
the case a great deal the worse for the old. Because it shows as I have 
mentioned respecting some passages in a book ascribed to Isaiah, that the 
works of different authors have been so mixed and confounded together, 
they cannot now be discriminated, except where the^rare historical, chi'ono- 
logical, or biographical, as in the interpolation in Isaiah. It i& tVv^ Tsasck!^ ^1 
ypm li^aerjbed where it ooold not be ins^^d, aa \iq ^«a uoVi vpv ^»Jks^Tv^<^ >i^ 
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There is no making either head or tail of this incoherent 
gibberish. His two staves, one called Beauty and the other 
Banda^ is so much like a fairy tale, that I doubt if it had any 
other origin. — There is, however, no part that has the least re- 
lation to the case stated in Matthew ; on the contrary, it is the 
revei'se of it. Here the thirty pieces of silver, whatever it 
was for, is called a goodly price, it was as much as the thing 
was worth, and according to the language of the day. was ap- 
l)roved of by the Lord, and the money given to the potter in 
the house of the Lord. In the case of Jesus and Judas, as 
stated in Matthew, the thirty pieces of silver were the price 
of Mooii ; the transaction was condemned by the Lord, and 
tli() money when refunded, was refused admittance into the 
Treasury. Everything in the two cases is the reverse of each 
other. 

, Besides this, a very different and direct contrary account to 
that of Matthew, is given of the affair of Judas, in the book 
called the Acts of the Apostles , according to that book, the case 
is, that so far from Judas repenting and returning the money, 
and the high priest buying a field with it to bury strangers in, 
Judas kept the money and bought a field with it for himself ; 
and instead of hanging himself, as Matthew says, he fell head- 
long and burst asunder — some commentators endeavor to get 
over one part of the contradiction by ridiculously supposing 
that Judas hanged himself first and the rope broke. 

Acts, chap. i. ver. 16. "Men and brethren, this scripture 
must needs have been fulfilled which the Holy Ghost by the 

Olio hundred and fifty years after the time of Isaiah, that detects the inter- 
])<»lati<)n and the blunder with it. 

Whiston was a man of j^reat literary learning, and what is of much higher 
degree, of scientific learning. He was one of the best and most celebrated 
mathematicians of his time, for which he was made professor of mathema- 
tics of the University of Cambridge. He wrote so much in defence of the 
Old Testament, and of what he calls prophecies of Jesus Christ, that at 
last he began to susi)ect the truth of the Scriptures, and wrote against them ; 
for it is only those who examine them, that see the imposition. Those who 
believe them most, are those who know least about them. 

Whiston, after writing so mnch in defence of the Scriptares, was at last 
piosecuted for writing against tliera. It was this that gave occasion to 
Swift, in his ludicrous epigram on Ditton and Whiston, each of which set 
up to fiufl <nit the longitude, to call the one good master Ditton and the other 
vnrh'd Will Whiston, But as Swift was a great associate with the Free- 
thinkers of those days such as BoUingbroke, Pope, and others, who did not 
}>elieve the book called the scriptures, there is no certainty whether he wit- 
tily called him wicked for defending the scriptures, or for writing agaiiis^ 
^h«ro» The known character of Swift decides for the fornier. 
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moniih of David spake before concerning Judas, which was a 
guide to them that took Jesus. (David says not a word about 
Judas,) ver. 17, for he (Judas) was numbered among us and 
obtained part of our ministry." 

Ver. 18. "iVW this man purchased a field with tlve reward 
of iniquity^ and /ailing headlong, he burst asunder in tlve midst, 
and his bowels gushed out J* Is it not a species of blasphemy 
to call the New Testament revealed religion, when we see in it 
such contradictions and absurdities. 

I pass on to the twelfth passage called a prophecy of 'Jesus 
Christ. 

Matthew, chap, xxvii. ver. 35. "And they crucified him, 
and parted his garments, casting lots; that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophet, They parted my garments 
a/mong them, and upon my vesture did they cast lotsJ^ This 
expression is in the 22nd Psalm, ver. 18. The writer of that 
Psalm (whoever he was, for the Psalms are a collection and 
not the work of one man) is speaking of himself and his own 
case, and not that of another He begins this Psalm with the 
words which the New Testament writers ascribed to Jesus 
Christ. ^^ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me" — 
words which might be uttered by a complaining man without 
any great impropriety, but very improperly from the mouth of 
a reputed God. 

The picture which the writer draws of his own situation in 
this Psalm, is gloomy enough. He is not prophecying, but 
complaining of his own hard case. He represents himself as 
surrounded by enemies, and beset by persecutions of every 
kind ; and by way of showing the inveteracy of his persecutors, 
he says, at the 18th verse, ^^ Tliey parted my garments among 
them, and cast lots upon my oestu/re," The expression is in the 
present tense; and is the same as to say, they pursue me even 
to the clothes upon my back, and dispute, how they shall divide 
them; besides, the word vesture does not always mean clothing 
of any kind, but property, or rather the admitting a man to, or 
investing him with property; and as it is used in this Psalm 
distinct from the word garment, it appears to be used in this 
sense. But Jesus had no property; for they make him say of 
himself, ^^The foxes have holes and the birds of tJte air Jiave 
nsita, hut the Son of Ma/n hath not where to lay his Jiead." 

But be this as it may, if we permit ourselves to suppose the 
^mighty would condescend to tell, b^ what is called the a^irvji; 
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of prophecy, what could come to pajss in some future age of the 
world, it is an injury to our own faculties, and to our ideas of 
his greatness, to imagine that it would be about an old coat, or 
an old pair of breeches, or about anything which the common 
accidents of life, or the quarrels that attend it, exhibit every 
day. 

That which is in the power of man to do, or in his will not 
to do, is not a subject for prophecy, even if there were such a 
thing, because it cannot carry with it any evidence of divine 
power, or divine interposition: The ways of God are not the 
ways of men. That which an almighty power performs, or 
wills, is not within the circle of human power to do, or to con- 
trol. But any executioner and his assistants might quarrel 
about dividing the garments of a sufferer, or divide them with- 
out quarrelling, and by that means fulfil the thing called a 
prophecy or set it aside. 

In the passage before examined, I have exposed the false- 
hood of them. In this I exhibit its degrading meanness, as an 
insult to the Creator and an injury to human reason. 

Here end the passages called prophecies by Matthew. 

Matthew concludes his book by saying, that when Christ 
expired on the cross, the rocks rent, the graves opened, and the 
bodies of many of the saints arose ; and Mark says, there was 
darkness over the land from the sixth hour until the ninth. 
They produce no prophecy for this; but had these things been 
facts, they would have been a proper subject for prophecy, be- 
cause none but an almighty power could have inspired a fore- 
knowledge of them, and afterwards fulfilled them. Since then 
there is no such prophecy, but a pretended prophecy of an old 
coat, the proper deduction is, there were no such things, and 
that the book of Matthew is fable and falsehood. 

I pass on to the book called the Gospel according to St. 
Mark. 

THE BOOK OF MARK. 

There are but few passages in Mark called prophecies, and 
but few in Luke and John. Such as there are I shall examine, 
and also such other passages as interfere with those cited by 
Matthew. 

INfark bcp^iiis his book by a passage which he puts in the 
lihape of a prophecy. Mark, chap, i, verjsc 1, — "Ti^e begii^r 
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ning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God — As it is 
written in the prophets, Behold I send my rtiessenger before thy 
face^ which shall prepare the way before thee" Malachi, chap, 
iii verse 1. The passage in the original is in the first person. 
Mark makes this passage to be a prophecy of John the Baptist, 
said by the Church to be a forerunner of Jesus Christ. But if 
we attend to the verses that follow this expression, as it stands 
in Malachi, and to the first and fifth verses of the next chapter, 
we shall see that this applii^ation of it is erroneous and false. 

Malachi having said, at the first verse, " Behold I will send 
my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me," says, 
at the second verse, " But who may abide the day of his com- 
ing 1 and who shall stand when he appeareth 1 for he is like a 
refiner's fire, and like fuller's soap." 

This description can have no reference to the birth of Jesus 
Christ, and consequently none to John the Baptist. It is a 
scene of fear and terror that is here described, and the birth of 
Christ is always spoken of as a time of joy and glad tidings. 

Malachi, continuing to speak on the same subject, explains 
in the next chapter what the scene is of which he speaks in the 
verses above quoted, and whom the person is whom he calls the 
messenger. 

"Behold," says he, chap. iv. verse 1, "the day cometh that 
shall bum like an oven, and all the proud, yea, and all that do 
wickedly, shall be stubble ; and the day cometh that shall burn 
them up, said the Lord of hosts, that it shall leave them neither 
root nor branch." 

Verse 5. " Behold I will send you Elijah the prophet before 
the coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord." 

By what right, or by what imposition or ignorance Mark has 
made Elijah into John the Baptist, and Malachi's description 
of the day of judgment into the birthday of Christ, I leave to 
the Bishop to settle. 

Mark, in the second and third verses of his first chapter, 
confounds two passages together, taken from difierent books of 
the Old Testament. The second verse, "Behold I send my 
messenger before, thy face, which shall prepare the way before 
me," is taken, as I have said before, from Malachi. The thii'd 
verse, which says, " The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his path straight," is not 
in Malachi, but in Isaiah, char*, xi. verse 3. Whiston savs 
tfcat botb of these verses v^re origiuallv ii\ IviaAaiu \i "s^-^^Sivi'^i 
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another instance of the disordered state of the Bible, and cor- 
roborates what I have said with respect to the name and 
description of Cyrus being in the book of Isaiah, to which it 
cannot chronologically belong. 

The words in Isaiah, chap. xl. verse 3, " The voice of him 
that crieth in the wUdemeaa, prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make his path straight/' are in the present tense, and conse- 
quently not predictive. It is one of those rhetorical figures 
which the Old Testament authors frequently used. That it is 
merely rhetorical and metaphorical, may be seen at the 6th 
verse. ''And the voice said, cry; and he said, what shall I 
cry? All flesh is grass J' This is evidently nothing but a 
figure, for fiesh is not grass otherwise than as a figure or meta- 
phor, where one thing is put for another. Besides which, the 
whole passage is too general and declamatory to be applied 
exclusively to any particular person or purpose. 

I pass on to the eleventh chapter. 

In this chapter, Mark speaks of Christ riding into Jerusalem 
upon a colt, but he does not make it the accomplishment of a 
prophecy, as Matthew has done; for he says nothing about a 
prophecy. Instead of which he goes on the other tack, and in 
order to add new honors to the ass, he makes it to be a miracle; 
for he says, ver. 2, it was "a colt whereon never man sat;'' 
signifying thereby, that as the ass had not been broken, he con- 
sequently was inspired into good manners, for we do not hear 
that he kicked Jesus Christ off. There is not a word about his 
kicking in all the four Evangelists. 

I pass on from these feats of horsemanshipy performed upon 
a jack-ass, to the 15th chapter. 

At the 24th verse of this chapter, Mark speaks of parting 
Christ's garments and casting lots upon them, but he applies no 
prophecy to it as Matthew does. He rather speaks of it as a 
thing then in practice with executioners, as it is at this day. 

At the 28th verse of the same chapter, Mark speaks of Christ 
being crucified between two thieves ; that, says he, " tlie scrip- 
tures might be fulfilled which saith, and he was numbered with 
the transgressors," The same thing might be said of the thieves. 

This expression is in Isaiah, chap, liii ver. 12 — Grotius ap- 
plies it to Jeremiah. But the case has happened so often in 
the world, where innocent men have been numbered with trans- 
gressors, and is still continually happening, that it is absurdity 
tp call it a prophecy of any particular person, AU those whom 
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the chutch cftll martyrs were numbered witli transgressors. All 
the honest patriots who fell upon the scaffold in France, in the 
time of Robespierre, were numbered with transgressors ; and if 
himself had not fallen, the same case, according to a note in his 
own handwriting, had befallen me ; yet I suppose the bishop 
will not allow that Isaiah was prophesying of Thomas Paine. 

These are all the passages in Mark which have any reference 
to prophecies. 

Mark concludes his book by making Jesus say to his disci- 
ples, chap. xvi. ver. 15, " Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature ; he that believeth and is baptized 
sliall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be damned (fine 
Popish stuff this), and these signs shall follow them that be- 
lieve ; in my name they shall cast out devils ; they shall speak 
with new tongues ; they shall take up serpents, and if they drink 
any deadly thing it shall not hurt them ; they shall lay hands 
on the sick, and they shall recover." 

Now, the bishop, in order to know if he has all this saving 
and wonder-working faith, should try those things upon him- 
self. He should take a good dose of arsenic, and if he please, 
I will send him a rattle-snake from America ! As for myself, 
as I believe in God and not at all in Jesus Christ, nor in the 
books called the scriptures, the experiment does not concern me. 

I pass on to the book of Luke. 

There are no passages in Luke called prophecies, excepting 
those which relate to the passages I have already examined. 

Luke speaks of Mary being espoused to Joseph, but he makes 
no references to the passage in Isaiah, as Matthew does. He 
speaks also of Jesus riding into Jerusalem upon a colt, but he 
says nothing about a prophecy. He speaks of John the Baptist, 
and refers to the passage in Isaiah of which I have already 
spoken. 

At the 13th chapter, verse 31, he lays, " The same day there 
came certain of the Pharisees, saying unto him (Jesus) get thee 
out and depart hence, for Herod will kill thee — and he said unto 
them, go ye and tell that fox, behold I cast out devils and I do 
cures to-day and to-morrow, and the third day I shall be per- 
fected." 

Matthew makes Herod to die whilst Christ was a child in 

Egypt, and makes Joseph to return with the child on the news 

of Herod's death, who had sought to kill him. Luke makes 

^erod to be living, and to seek the Uf^ q{ ^^^^s ^.ft^V J^s^is 

49 
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was thirty years of age: for lie says, cliap. iiL v. 23, "And 
Jesus began to be about thirty years of age, being, as was sup- 
posed, the son of Joseph." 

The obscurity in which the historical part of the New Testa- 
ment is involved with respect to Herod, may afford to priests 
and commentators a plea, which to some may appear plausible, 
but to none satisfactory, that the Herod of which Matthew 
speaks, and the Herod of which Luke speaks, were different 
persons. Matthew calls Herod a king ; and Luke, chap. iii. v. 
1, calls Herod Tetrarch (that is, Governor) of Galilee. But 
there could be no such person as a king Herod, because the Jews 
and their country were under the dominion of the Roman Em- 
perors who governed them by Tetrarchs or Governors. 

Luke, chap, ii makes Jesus to be bom when Cyrenius was 
Governor of Syria, to which government Judea was annexed, 
and according to this, Jesus was not bom in the time of Herod. 
Luke says nothing about Herod seeking the life of Jesus when 
he was born ; nor of his destroying the children under two years 
old \ nor of Joseph fleeing with Jesus into Egypt : nor of his 
returning from thenca On the contrary, the book of Luke 
speaks as if the person it calls Christ had never been out of 
Judea, and that Herod sought his life after he commenced 
preaching, as is before stated. I have already shown that Luke, 
ill the book called the Acts of the Apostles (which commenta- 
tors ascribe to Luke), contradicts the account in Matthew, with 
respect to Judas and the thirty pieces of silver. Matthew says, 
that Judas returned the money, and that the high priests bought 
with it a field to bury strangers in. Luke says, that Judas kept 
the money, and bought a field with it for himself. 

As it is impossible the wisdom of God should err, so it is 
impossible those books should have been written by divine in- 
spiration. Our belief in God, and his unerring wisdom, forbids 
us to believe it. As for myself, I feel religiously happy in the 
total disbelief of it. 

There are no other passages called prophecies in Luke than 
those I have spoken o£ I pass on to the book of John. 

THE BOOK OF JOHN. 

John, like Mark and Luke, is not much of a prophecy- 
moTicjer. He speaks of the ass, and the casting lots for Jesus' 
clothes, and some o^iher trifles, of which I hf|»ve already spokeji. 
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Jolm makes Jesus to say, chap. v. ver. 46, " For had ye be- 
lieved Moses, ye would have believed me, for he wrote of me.** 
^The book of the Acts, in speaking of Jesus, says, chap. iii. ver. 
22, " For Moses truly said unto the fathers, a prophet shall the 
HiOrd your God raise up unto you, of your brethren, like unto 
xne, him shall ye hear in all things whatsoever he shall say unto 

:you."^ 

This passage is in Deuteronomy, chap, xviii. ver. 15. They 
apply it as a prophecy of Jesus. What imposition ! The per- 
son spoken of in Deuteronomy, and also in Numbers, where 
"the same person is spoken of, is JobJivai^ the minister of Moses, 
and his immediate successor, and just such another E,obespier- 
rean character as Moses is represented to have been. The case, 
as related in those books, is as follows : — ^ 

Moses was grown old and near to his end, and in order to 
prevent confusion after his death, for the Israelites had no set- 
tled system of government, it was thought best to nominate a 
successor to Moses while he was yet living. This was done, as 
we are told, in the following manner : 

Numbers, chap, xxvii. ver. 12. "And the Lord said unto 
Moses, get thee up into this mount Abarim, and see the land 
which I have given unto the children of Israel — and when thou 
hast seen it, thou also shalt be gathered unto thy people, as 
Aaron thy brother is gathered, ver. 15. And Moses spake unto 
the Lord, saying. Let the Lord, the God of the spirits of all 
flesh, set a man over the congregation — Which may go out be- 
fore them, and which may go in before them, and which may 
lead them out, and which may bring them in. that the congre- 
gation of the Lord be not as sheep that have no shepherd — 
And the Lord said unto Moses, take thee Joshua^ the son of 
Nun, a man in whom is the spirit, and lay thine hand upon 
him — and set him before Eleazar, the priest, and before all the 
congregation, and give him a charge in their sight — and thou 
shalt put some of thine honor upon him, that all the congre- 
gation of the children of Israel may be obedient — ver. 22, and 
Moses did as the Lord commanded, and he took Joshua, and set 
him before Eleazar the priest, and before all the congregation ; 
and he laid hands upon him, and gave him charge as the Lord 
commanded by the hand of Moses." 

I have nothing to do, in this place, with the truth, or the 
conjuration here practised, of raising up a successor to Moses 
like unto himself. The passage sufficiently proves it ia ^q^W?' ^ 
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and that it is an imposition in John to make the case int« a 
prophecy of Jesus. But the prophecy-mongers were so inspired 
with falsehood, that they never speak truth.'*' 

I pass to the last passage in these fables of the Evangelists 
called a prophecy of Jesus Christ. 

John, having spoken of Jesus expiring on the cross between 
two thieves, says, chap. xix. verse 32, " Then came the soldiers 
and brake the legs of the first (meaning one of the thieves) and 
of the other which was crucified with him But when they came 
to Jesus, and saw that he was dead ali*cady, they bmke not his 
legs — verse 36, for these things were done that the Scriptures 
should be fulfilled, A bone of him shall twl be, broken," 

The passage here referred to is in Exodus, and has no more 
to do with Jesus than with the ass he rode upon to Jerusalem; 
— nor yet so much, if a roasted jack-ass, like a roasted he-goat, 
might be eaten at a Jewish passover. It might be some con- 
solation to an ass to know that though his bones might be picked 
they would not be broken. I go to state the case. 

* Newton, Bishop of Bristol in England, published a work in three vol- 
umes, entitled, ** Dissertations on the Prophecies.** The work is tediously 
written and tiresome to read. He strains hard to make every passage into 
a prophecy that suits his purpose^— Among others, he makes this expression 
of Moses, "the Lcrd sliall raise thee up a prophet like unto me," into a pro- 
phecy of Christ, who was not born, according to the Bible chronologies, till 
fifteen hundred and fifty-two years after the time of Moses, whereas it was 
an immediate successor to Moses, who was then near his end, that is spoken 
of in the passage above quoted. 

This Bishop, the better to impose this passage on the world as a prophecy 
of Christ, has entirely omitted the account in the book of Numbers which I 
have given at length, word for word, and which shows, beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt, that the person spoken of by Moses, is Joshua, and no 
other person. 

Newton is but a superficial writer. He takes up things upon kea/rsap, and 
inserts them without either examination or reflection, and the more extra- 
ordinary and incredible they are, the better he likes them. 

In speaking of the walls of Babylon (volume the first, page 263), he 
makes a quotation from a traveller of the name of Tavernur, whom he calls 
(by way of giving credit to what he says), a celebrated traveUeVy that those 
walls w^ made of burnt brick, ten feet square and three feet thick. If Newton 
iiad only thought of calculating the weight of such a brick, he would have 
seen the impossibility of their being used or even made. A brick ten feet 
square, and three feet thick, contains three hundred cubic feet, and allow- 
in '^ a cubic foot of brick to be only one hundred pounds, each of the Bishop's 
bricks would weigh thirty thousand pounds ; and it would take about thirty 
cart loads of clay (one-horse carts) to make one brick. 

But his account of the stones used in the building of Solomon's temple, 
(volume 2nd, page 211), far exceeds his bricks of ten feet square in the walla 
of JcJabylon ; these are but brick-bats compared to them. 

The stones (says he) employed in the f oiiRdation, were in magmtude forty 
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The book of Exodus, in instituting the Jewish passoTer, in 
which they were to eat a he-lamb or a he-goat, says, chap xii. 
verse 5, " Your lamb shall be without blemish, a male of the 
first year: ye shall take it from the sheep or from the goats J'* 

The book, after stating some ceremonies to be used in killing 
and dressing it (for it was to be roasted, not boiled), says, ver* 
43, ''And the Lord said unto Moses and Aaron, this is the 
ordinance of the passover: there shall no stranger eat thereof; 
but every man's servant that is bought for money, when thou 
hast circumcised him, then shall he eat thereof. A foreigner 
shall not eat thereof. In one house shall it be eaten; thou shalt 
not carry forth ought of the flesh thereof abroad out of the house; 
neither shalt thou break a bone thereof,^' 

We here see that the case as it stands in Exodus is a cere- 
mony and not a prophecy, and totally unconnected with Jesus' 
bones, or any part of him. 

John, having thus filled up the measure of apostolic fable, 



cubits, that is, above sixty feet, a cubit, says he, being somewhat more than 
one foot and a half (a cubit is one foot nine inches), and the superstructure 
(says this Bishop) was worthy of such foundations. There were some 
Btones, says he, of the whitest marble, forty -five cubits long, live cubits high, 
and six cubits broad. These are the dimensions this Bishop has given, 
which in measure of twelve inches to a foot, is 78 feet '9 inches long, lU 
feet 6 inches broad, and 8 feet 3 inches thick, and contains 7,234 cubic 
feet. I now go to demonstrate the imposition of this Bishop. 

A cubic foot of water weighs sixty-two pounds and a half. The specific 
gravitv of marble to water is as 2 1-2 is to one. The weight, therefore, of a 
cubic toot of marble is 556 pounds, which, multiplied by 7,234, the number 
of cubic feet in one of these stones, makes the weight of it to be 1,128,504 
pounds, which is. 503 tons. Allowing then a horse to draw about half a ton, 
it will require a thousand horses to draw one such stone on the ground ; how 
then were they to be lifted into the building by human hands ? 

The Bishop may talk of faith removing mountains, but all the faith of all 
the Bishops that ever lived could not remove one of those stones and their 
bodily strength given in. 

The Bishop also tells of yreat guru used by the Turks at the taking of Con- 
stantinople, one of which, he savs, was drawn by seventy yoke of oxen, and 
by two thousand men. Vol. 3ra, page 117. 

l^e weight of a cannon that carries a ball^of 43 poun^ls, which is the 
largest cannon that are cast, weighs 8,000 pounds, about three tons and a 
half, and may be drawn by three yoke of oxen. Anybody may now calcu- 
late what the weight of the Bishojp's ^eat gun must be, that required 
Mventy yoke of oxen to draw it. This Bishop beats Gulliver. 

When men give up the use of the divine gift of reason in writing on any 
subject, be it religious or anything else, there are no bounds to their extra- 
vagance, no limit to their absurdities. 

The three volumes which this Bishop has written on what he calls the pro- 
phecies, contain above 1,290 pages, and he says in voL 3, ps^^ VU^ ^^ I viaaa^ 
tUuUcd brevity." This is m marvellous aA the Biaho^'a ^e;k\. ^ixsu 
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concludes Iiis book with sometliing tbat beats all fable ; for he 
says at the last verse, " And there are also many other things 
which Jesus did, the which if they could be written every one, 
/ suppose tliat even tlie world itself could not contain the books 
that should he written" 

This is what in vtdgar life is called a thumper; that is, not 
only a lie, but a lie upon the line of possibility ; besides which it 
is an absurdity, for if they should be written in the world, the 
world would contain them. — Here ends the examination of the 
passages called prophecies. 



I HAVB now, reader, gone through and examined all the pass- 
ages which the four books of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
quote from the Old Testamemt and call them prophecies of Jesus 
Christ. When I first sat down to this examination, I expected 
to find cause for some censure, but little did I expect to find 
them so utterly destitute of truth, and of all pretensions to it, as 
I have shown them to be. 

The practice which the writers of those books employ is not 
more false than it is absurd. They state feome trifling case of 
the person they call Jesus Christ, and then cut out a sentence 
from some passage of the Old Testament and call it a prophecy 
of that case. But when the words thus cut ont are restored to 
tlie place they are taken from, and read with the words before 
and after them, they give the lie to the New Testament. A 
short instance or two of this will suffice for the whole. 

They make Joseph to dream of an angel, who informs him 
that Herod is dead, and tells him to come with the child out of 
Egypt. They then cut out a sentence from the book of Hosea, 
^^Out 0/ Egypt have I called my Jbon" and apply it as a prophecy 
in that case. 

The words ^^And called my Son out of Egypt," are in the 
Bible; — but what of that? They are only part of a passage, 
and not a whole passage, and stand immediately connected with 
other words, which show they refer to the children of Israel 
coming out of Egypt in the time of Pharaoh, and to the idol- 
atry "^hey committed afterwards. 

Again, they tell us that when the soldiers came to break the 
legs of the crucified persons, they found Jesus was already 
dead, and, therefore, did not break his, They then, with some 
alteration of the original, cut out a sentence from Exodus, "a 
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lane of him shall not he broken/' and acpply it as a prophecy of 
that case. 

The words ^^ Neither shall ye hrealc a hone thereof/* (for they 
have altered the text,) are in the Bible — ^but what of that? 
They are, as in the former case, only part of a passage, and not 
a whole passage, and when read with the words they are im- 
mediately joined to, show it is the bones of a he-lamb or a he- 
goat of which the passage speaks. 

These repeated forgeries and falsifications create a well- 
founded suspicion, that all the cases spoken of concerning the 
person called Jesus Christ are miade cases y on purpose to lug in, 
and that very clumsily, some broken sentences from the Old 
Testament, and apply them as prophecies of those cases; and 
that so far from his being the Son of God, he did not exist 
even as a man — that he is merely an imaginary or allegorical 
character, as Apollo, as Hercules, Jupiter, and all the deities 
of antiquity were. There is no history written at the time 
Jesus Christ is said to have lived that speaks of the existence 
of such a person, even as a man. 

Did we find in any other book pretending to give a system 
of religion, the falsehoods, falsifications, contradictions, and 
absurdities, which are to be met with in almost every page of 
the Old and New Testament, all the priests of the present day 
who supposed themselves capable, would triumphantly show 
their skill in criticism, and cry it down as a most glaring im- 
position. But since the books in question belong to their own 
trade and profession, they, or at least many of them, seek to 
stifle every inquiry into them, and abuse those who have the 
honesty and the courage to do it. 

When a book, as is the case with the Old and New Testa- 
ment, is ushered into the world under the title of being the 
Word op God, it ought to be examined with the utmost strict- 
ness, in order to know if it has a well-founded claim to that 
title or not, and whether we are or are not imposed upon : for 
as no poison is so dangerous as that which poisons the physic, 
so no falsehood is so fatal as that which is made an article of 
faith. 

This examination becomes more necessary, because when the 
New Testament was written, I might say invented, the art of 
printing was not known, and there were no other copies of the 
Old Testament than written copies. A written copy of that 
book would cost about as much as six hundred common printed 
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bibles now cost; consequently -was in the bands of very few 
persons, and these chiefly of the church. This gave an oppor- 
tunity to the writers of the New Testament to make quotations 
from the Old Testament as they pleased, and call them prophe- 
cies, with very little danger of being detected. Besides which, 
the terrors and inquisitorial fury of the church, like what they 
tell us of the flaming sword that turned every way, stood 
sentry over the New Testament; and time, which brings eveiy- 
thing else to light, has served to thicken the darkness that 
guards it from detection. 

Were the New Testament now to appear for the first time, 
every priest of the present day would examine it line by line, 
and compare the detached sentences it calls prophecies with the 
whole passages in the Old Testament from whence they are 
taken. Why then do they not make the same examination at 
this time, as they would make had the New Testament never 
appeared before? If it be proper and right to make it in one 
case, it is equally proper and right to do it in the other case. 
Length of time can make no difl'erence in the right to do it at 
any time. But, instead of doing this, they go on as their 
predecessors went on before them, to tell the people there ace 
prophecies of Jesus Christ, when the truth is there are none. 

They tell us that Jesus rose from the dead, and ascended into 
heavon. It is very easy to say so; a great lie is as easily told 
as a littlo one. But if he had done so, those would have been 
the only circumstances respecting him that would have differed 
from the common lot of man; and, consequently, the only case 
that would apply exclusively to him, as prophecy, would be 
some passage in the Old Testament that foretold such things of 
him. But there is not a passage in the Old Testament that 
speaks of a person, who, after being crucified, dead, and buried, 
should rise from the dead, and ascend into heaven. Our 
prophecy-mongers supply the silence the Old Testament guards 
upon such things, by telling us of passages they call prophecies, 
and that falsely so, about Joseph's dream, old clothes, broken 
bones, and such like trifling stuffl 

In writing upon this, as upon every other subject, I speak a 
language full and intelligible. I deal not in hints and intimsi- 
tions. I have several reasons for this: First, that I may be 
clearly understood. Secondly, that it may be seen I am in 
earnest. And thirdly, because it is an affront to truth to treat 
falsehood with complaisance. 
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I will close this treatise witH a subject I Imve already tonched 
upon in the First Part of the ^^Age of Reason." 

The world has been amused with the term revealed religion^ 
and the generality of priests apply this term to the books called 
the Old and New Testament. The Mahometans apply the 
same term to the Koran. There is no man that belie vos in 
revealed religion stronger than I do; but it is not the reveries 
of the Old and New Testament, nor of the Koran, that I dignify 
with that sacred title. That which is revelation to me, exists 
in something which no human mind can invent, no human hand 
can counterfeit or alter. 

The Word of God is the Creation we behold; and this word 
of God revealeth to man all that is necessary for man to know 
of his Creator. 

Do we want to contemplate his power? We see it in the 
iqunensity of his creation. 

Do we want to contemplate his wisdom? We see it in the 
unchangeable order by which the incomprehensible whole is 
governed. 

Do we want to contemplate his munificence? We see it in 
the abundance with which he fills the earth. 

Do we want to contemplate his mercy? We see it in his not 
withholding that abundance, even from the unthankful. 

Do we want to contemplate his will, so far as it respects 
man? The goodness he shows to all, is a lesson for our conduct 
to each other. 

In fine — Do we want to know what God is? Search not the 
book called the Scripture, which any human hand might make, 
or any impostor invent; but the scripture called the Creation. 

When, in the first part of the "Age of Reason," I called the 
Creation the true revelation of God to man, I did not know 
that any other person had expressed the same idea. Bat I 
lately met with the writings of Doctor Conyers Middleton, 
published the beginning of last century, in which he expresses 
himself in the same manner with respect to the Creation as T 
have done in the "Age of Reason." 

He was principal librarian of the University of Cambridge, 
in England, which furnished him with extensive opportunities 
of reading, and necessarily required he should be well acquaint- 
ed with the dead as well as the living languages. He was a 
man of a strong original mind; had the courage to think for 
himself, and the honesty to speak his thoughta 
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He made a journey to Kome, £rom whence He wrote letters 
to show that the forms and ceremonies of the Komish Christian 
Church were taken from the degenerate state of the heathen 
mythology, as it stood in the latter times of the Greeks and 
Romans. He attacked without ceremony the miracles which 
the Church pretend to perform : and in one of his treatises, he 
calls the creation a revelation. The priests of England of that 
day, in order to defend their citadel by first defending its out- 
works, attacked him for attacking the Eoman ceremonies; and 
one of them c(;nsures him for calling the creation a revelation — 
he thus replies to him: 

"One of theui," says he, "appears to be scandalized by the 
title of revelation which I hav(i given to that discovery which 
God made of himself in the visible works of his creation. Yet 
it is no other than what the wise in all ages have given to it, 
who consider it as'the most authentic and indisputable reve- 
lation which God has ever given of himself, from the beginning 
of the world to this day. It was this by whicli the first notice 
of him was revealed to the inhabitants of the earth, and by 
which alone it has been kept up ever since among the several 
nations of it. From this the reason of man was enabled to 
trace out his nature and attributes, and by a gradual deduction 
of consequouces, to learn his own nature also, with all the 
duties belonging to it, which relate either to God or to his 
fellow-creatures. This constitution of things was ordained bv 
God, as an universal law, or rule of conduct to man — the 
source of all his knowlinli^e — the test of all truth, by which all 
subsequent revelations which are supposed to have been given 
by God in any other manner, must be tried, and cannot be 
received as divine any further than as they are found to tally 
and coincide with this original standard. 

"It was this divine law which I referred to in the passage 
above recited (meaning the passage on which they had attacked 
him), being desirous to excite the reader's attention to it, as it 
would enable him to judge more freely of the argument I was 
handling. For, by contemplating this law, he would discover 
the genuine way which God himself has marked out to us for 
the acquisition of true knowledge ; not from the authority or 
reports of our fellow-creatures, but from the information of the 
facts and material objects which in his providential distribution 
of wordly things, he hath presented to-the perpetual observation 
oi our senses. For as it was from these that his existence and 
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natcire, the most important articles of all knowle<!gt?, were first 
discovered to man, so that grand discovery furnished new light 
towards tracing out the rest, and made all the inferior subjects 
of human knowledge more easy discoverable to us by the same 
method. 

" I had another view likewise in the same passage, and ap- 
plicable to the same end, of giving the reader a more enlarged 
notion of the question in dispute, who, by turning his thoughts 
to reflect on the works of the Creator, as they are manifested to 
us in this fabric of the world, could not fail to observe that they 
are all of them great, noble, and suitable to the majesty of his 
nature, carrying with them the proofs of their origin, and show- 
ing themselves to be the production of an all- wise and Almighty 
being ; and by accustoming his mind to these sublime reflec- 
tions, he will be prepared to determine whether those miracu- 
lous interpositions so confidently affirmed to us by the primitive 
fathers, can reasonably be thought to make part in the grand 
scheme of the divine administration, or whether it be agreeable 
that God, who created all things by his will, and can give what 
turn to them he pleases by the same will, should, for the par- 
ticular purposes of his government and the services of his 
church, descend to the expedient of visions and revelations, 
granted sometimes to boys for the instruction of the elders, 
and sometimes to women to settle the fashion and length of 
their veils, and sometimes to pastors of the Church, to enjoin 
them to ordain one man a lecturer, another a priest ; — or that 
he should scatter a profusion of miracles around the stake of a 
martyr, yet all of them vain and insignificant, and without any 
sensible effect, either of preserving the life or easing the suffer- 
ings of the saint ; or even of mortifying his persecutors, who 
were always left to enjoy the full triumph of their cruelty, and 
the poor martyr to expire in a miserable death. When these 
things, I say, are brought to the original test, and compared 
with the genuine and indisputable works of the Creator, how 
minute, how trifling, how contemptible must they be? — and how 
incredible must it be thought, that for the instruction of his 
church, God should employ ministers so precarious, unsatisfac- 
tory, and inadequate as the ecstacies of women and boys, and the 
visions of interested priests, which were derided at the very 
time by men of sense to whom they were proposed. 

**That this universal law (continues Middleton, meaning the 
law revealed in the works of the creation) was actually revoaXed 
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to the heathen world long before the gospel was knoAvn, we 
learn from all the principal sages of antiquity, who made it the 
capital subject of their studies and writings. 

** Cicero has given us a short abstract of it in a fragment still 
remaining from one of his books on government, which I sliall 
here transcribe in his own words, as they will illustrate my 
sense also, in the passages that appear so dark and dangerous 
to my antagonists." 

" The true law (says Cicero) is right reason conformable to 
the nature of things, constant, eternal, iliflfused through all, 
which calls us to duty by com inandiug— deters us from sin by 
forbidding; which never loses its iuHuciice with the good, nor 
never preserves it with the wickeil. This law cannot be over- 
ruled by any other, nor abrogated in whole or in part ; nor can 
we be absolved from it either by the senate or by the people ; 
nor are we to seek any other comment or interpreter of it but 
himself ; nor can there be one law at Rome and another at 
Athens — one now and another hereafter : but the same eternal 
immutable law comprehends all nations at all times, under one 
common master and governor of all — God. He is the inventor, 
propounder, enactor, of this law ; and whoever will not obey it 
must first renounce himself and throw off the nature of man ; 
by doing which he will suffer the greatest punishments, though 
he should escape all the other torments \\ Jiich are commonly 
believed to be prepared for the wicked." Here ends the quota- 
tion from Cicero. 

" Our Doctors (continues Middleton) perhaps will look on 
this as RANK DEISM ; but let them call it what they will I shall 
ever avow and defend it as the fundamental, essential, and vital 
part of all true religion." Here ends the quotation from 
Middleton." 

I have here given the reader two sublime extracts from men 
who lived in ages of time far remote from each other, but who 
thought alike. Cicero lived before the time in which they tell 
us Christ was born. Middleton may be called a man of our 
own time, as he lived within the same century with ourselves. 

In Cicero we see that vast superiority of mind, that sublimity 
of right reasoning and justness of ideas which man acquires, not 
by studying Bibles and Testaments and the theology of schools 
built thereon, but by studying the Creator in the immensity 
Pvud unchangeable order of his creation and the immutability of 
22X8 law, *^ Tliere cannot^" saya Cicero^ ^^ be one km now^ and 
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ono^Aer h&rettfter ; hut the same eternal vmmutdble law compre-' 
hends all nations, ai, aU times, under one common master a/nd 
governor of aU — God." But according to the doctrines of 
schools which priests have set up, we see one law called the 
Old Testament, given in one age of the world, and other law, 
called the New Testament, given in another age of the world. 
As all this is contradictory to the eternal immutable nature, 
and the unerring and unchangeable wisdom of God, we must be 
compelled to hold this doctrine to be false, and the old and the 
new law, called the Old and the New Testament, to be imposi- 
tions, &.bles and forgeries. 

In Middleton, we see the manly eloquence of an enlarged 
mind and the genuine sentiments of a true believer in his 
Creator. Instead of reposing his faith on books, by whatever 
name they may be called, whether Old Testament or New, he 
fixes the creation as the great original standard by which every 
other thing called the word, or work of God, is to be tried. In 
this we have an indisputable scale, whereby to measure every 
word or work imputed to him. If the thing so imputed, carries 
not in itself the evidence of the same Almightiness of power, of 
the same unerring truth and wisdom, and the same unchangeable 
order in all its parts, as are visibly demonstrated to our senses, 
and incomprehensible by our reason, in the magnificent fabric 
of the universe, that word or that work is not of God. Let 
then the two books called the Old and New Testament be 
tried by this rule, and the result will be, that the authors of 
them, whoever they were, will be convicted of forgery. 

The invariable principles and unchangeable order which regu- 
late the movements of all the parts that compose the universe, 
demonstrate both to our senses and our reason that its Creator 
is a God of unerring truth. But the Old Testament, besides 
the numberless, absurd, and bagatelle stories it tells of God, 
represents him as a God of deceit, a God not to be confided in. 
Ezekiel makes God to say, chap. 14, ver. 9, " And if the prophet 
be deceived when he hath spoken a thing, I, the Lord, hath de- 
ceived that prophet,^ And at the 20th chap., ver. 25, he makes 
God in speaking of the children of Israel to say, '^ Wherefore I 
gave them statutes that were not good, and judgments by which 
ihey could not live J* 

This, so far from being the word of God, is horrid blasphemy 
against him. Header, put thy confidence in thy God^ and put 
W trust i4 the Bible, 
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The same Old Testament, after telling ns that God created 
the heavens and the earth in six days, makes the same almighty 
power and eternal wisdom employ itself in giving directions 
how a priest^s garment should be cut, and what sort of stuff 
they should be made of, and what their offerings should be, 
gold, and silver, and brass, and blue, and purple, and scarlet, 
and fine linen, and goat's hair, and ram's skins dyed red, and 
badger skins, <fec., chap, xxv., ver. 3 ; and in one of the pre- 
tended prophecies I have just examined, God is made to give 
directions how they should kill, cook, and eat a he-lamb or a 
he-goat. And Ezekiel, chap, iv., to fill up the measure of 
abominable absurdity, makes God to order him to take wJieat 
and barley, and beans and lentiles, and millet, and fitclies, and 
maJee a loaf or a cake tJiereo/, atid bake it with human dung and 
eat it; but as Ezekiel complained that this mess was too strong 
for his stomach, the matter was compromised from man's dung 
to cow's dung, Ezekiel chap. iv. Compare all this ribaldry, 
blasphemously called the word of God, with the Almighty 
power that created the universe, and whose eternal wisdom 
directs and governs all its mighty movements, and we shall be 
at a loss to find a name sufficiently contemptible for it. 

In the promises which the Old Testament pretends that God 
made to his people, the same derogatory ideas of him prevail. 
It makes God to promise to Abraham that Lis seed should be 
like the stars in heaven and the sand on the sea shore for 
multitude, and that he would give them the land of Canaan as 
their inheritance for ever. But observe, reader, how the per- 
formance of this promise was to begin, and then ask thine own 
reason, if the wisdom of God, whose power is equal to his will, 
could consistently with that power, and that wisdom, make 
such a promise. 

The performance of the promise was to begin, according to 
that book, by four hundred years of bondage and affliction. 
Genesis, chap, xv., ver. 13. ^^ And God said unto Abraliam, 
know of a surety, tJtat thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that 
is not theirs, and shall serve them, and they shall afflict them 
four hundred years^ This promise, then, to Abraham and his 
seed for ever, to inherit the land of Canaan, had it been a fact 
instead of a fable, was to operate in the commencement of it, as 
a curse upon all the people and their children, and their chil- 
dren's children for four hundred years. 

But the case is, the book of Genesis was written after the 
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lx>ndage in Egypt liad taken place ; and in order to get rid of 
the disgrace of the Lord^s chosen people, as they called them- 
selves, being in bondage to the Gentiles, they make God to be 
the author of it, and annex it as a condition to a pretended 
promise ; as if God, in making that promise, had exceeded his 
power in performing it, and consequently his wisdom in making 
it^ and was obliged to compromise with them for one-half, and 
with the Egyptians, to whom they were to be in bondage, for 
the other half. 

Without degrading my own reason by bringing those wretched 
and contemptible tales into a comparative view, with the 
Almighty power and eternal wisdom, which the Cioator had 
demonstrated to our senses in the creation of the universe, I 
will confine myself to say, that if we compare tliom with the 
divine and forcible sentiments of Cicero, the result will be that 
the human mind has degenerated by believing them. Man in 
a state of grovelling su|rerstition, from which he has not courage 
to rise, loses the energy of his mental powers. 

I will not tire the reader with more observations on the Old 
Testament. 

As to the New Testament, if it be brought and tried by that 
standard, which, as Middleton wisely says, God has revealed to 
our 8ens^ of his Almighty power and^dsdom in the creation 
and government of the visible universe, it will be found equally 
as false, paltry, and absurd as the Old. 

Without entering, in this place, into any other argument, 
that the story of Christ is of human invention, and not of divine 
origin, I will confine myself to show that it is derogatory to 
God, by the contrivance of it ; because the means it supposes 
Grod to use, are not adequate to the end to be obtained ; and, 
therefore, are derogatory to the Almightiness of his power, and 
the eternity of his wisdom. 

The New Testament supposes that God sent his Son upon 
earth to make a new covenant with man ; which the church 
calls the covenant of Grace, and to instruct mankind in a new 
doctrine which it calls Faith, meaning thereby not faith in God, 
for Cicero and all true Deists always had and always wi^ have 
this; but faith in the person called Jesus Christ, and that who 
ever had not this faith should, to use the words of the "F^ 
Testament, be DAMNED. 

Now, if this were a fact, it is consistent with that «i,bt3'ibate 
of God, called his Goodness^ that no time ahoulo ae IqrA i^ 
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letting poor unf ortanate man know it ; and as that goodnefli 
was united to Almighty power, and that power to Almi^tj 
wisdom, all the means existed in the hand of the Creator to 
make it known immediately over the whole earth, in a mn-Tnifflr 
suitable to the Almightiness of his divine nature, and with evi- 
dence that would not leave mian in doubt; for it is always 
incumbent upon us, in all cases, to believe that the Almighty 
always acts, not by imperfect means as imperfect man acts, but 
consistently with his Almightiness. It is this only that can 
become the infallible criterion by which we can possibly dis- 
tinguish the works of God from tiie works of man. 

Observe, now, reader, how the comparison between this sup- 
posed mission of Christ, on the belief or disbelief of which they 
say man was to be saved or damned — observe, I say, how the 
comparison between this and the Almighty power and wisdom 
of God demonstrated to our senses in the visible creation, goes on. 

The Old Testament tells us that God created the heavens and 
the earth, and everything therein in six days. The term sia days 
is ridiculous enough when applied to God; but leaving out that 
absurdity, it contains the idea of Almighty power acting unit- 
edly with Almighty wisdom, to produce an immense work, that 
of the creation of the universe and everything therein, in a 
short time. 

Now as the eternal salvation of man is of much greater 
importance than his creation, and as that salvation depends, as 
the New Testament tel]* us, on man^s knowledge of, and belief 
in the person called Jesus Christ, it necessarily follows from 
our belief in the goodness and justice of God, and our know- 
ledge of his almighty power and wisdom, as demonstrated in 
the creation, that all this, if true, would be made known to 
all parts of the world, in as little time at least, as was employed 
in making tlie world. To suppose the Almighty would pay 
greater regard and attention to the creation and organization 
of inanimate matter, than he would to the salvation of innumer- 
able millions of souls, which himself had created, "cw the image 
of himself/^ is to offer an insult to his goodness and his justice. 

Now observe, reader, how the promulgation of this pretended 
salvation by a knowledge of, and a belief in Jesus Christ went 
on, compared with the work of creation. 

In the first place, it took longer time to make a child than to 
make the world, for nine months were passed away and totally 
lo^t in a state of pregnancy; which is more than forty times 
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longer time than God employed in making the world, accord- 
ing to the Bible account. Secondly, several years of Christ's 
life were lost in a stat« of human infancy. But the universe 
was in maturity the moment it existed. Thirdly, Christ, as 
Luke asserts, was thirty years old before he began to preach 
what they call his mission. Millions of souls died in the 
meantime without knowing it. Fourthly, it was above three 
hundred years from that time before the book called the New 
Testament was compiled into a written copy, before which time 
there was no such book. Fifthly, it was above a thousand 
years after that, before it could be circulated ; because neither 
Jesus nor his apostles had knowledge of, or were inspired with 
the art of printing: and, consequently, as the means for mak- 
ing it universally known did not exist, the means were not 
equal to the end, and, therefore, it is not the work of God. 

I will here subjoin the nineteenth Psalm, which is truly 
deistical, to show how universally and instantaneously the 
works of God make themselves known, compared with this 
pretended salvation by Jesus Christ. 

Psalm 19th. "The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament showeth his handy work — Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge — ^There is no 
speech nor language where their voice is not heard — Their line 
is gone out through all the earth, and their words to the end of 
the world. In them hath he set a chamber for the sun. Which 
« a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, and r^joiceth as a 
strong man to run a race— his going forth is from the end of 
the heaven, and his circuit unto the ends of it, and there is 
nothing hid from the heat thereof." 

Now, had the news of salvation by Jesus Christ been in- 
scribed on the face of the Sun and the Moon, in characters 
that all nations would have understood, the whole earth had 
known it in twenty-four hours, and all nations would have be- 
lieved it; whereas, though it is now almost two thousand years 
since, as they tell us, Christ came upon earth, not a twentieth 
part of the people of the earth know any thii^ of it, and among 
those who do, the wiser part do not believe it. 

I have now, reader, gone through all the passages called 
prophecies of Jesus Chiist, and shown there is no such thing. 

I have examined the story told of Jesus Christ, and com- 
pared the several circumstances of it with that revelation, 
which, as Middleton wisely says, God has made t^ \}& c^i \\\^ 
U 
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Fdiwer'and Wiadom in the Btrueime ot tlie umyene^ and hf 
whioh everything aaoribed to him is to be tried. Hie roBolt 1% 
that i^e stOTj of Christ has not one tndt^ either in its ehaxacter, 
or in the means employed, that bears the least resemUanoe to 
the power and wisdont of Ghxl, as demonstrated in the cveati0n 
of the universe. All the means are human means^ slow, un- 
oertain, and inadequate to the acoompUshment of the end pro- 
posedy and, therefore, the whole is a &bulous invention, and 
undeserving of credit. 

The priests of the present day profess to believe it. Tliey 
gain their living by it, and they exclaim against something they 
call infidelity. I will define wiiat it is. Hi that bbukvm xk 

TBM STORT 09 OhBIST IS AX ImriDlL TO OOB. 

Tbocas FAink 
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[This extract from Mr. Paine's reply to Watson, Bishop of LlandaflL was 

?'Yen by him, not long before his death, to Mrs. Palmer, widow of Eliha 
aimer. He retained the work entire, and, therefore, must have trans- 
cribed this part, which was unusual for him to do. Probably he had dis- 
covered errors, which he corrected in the copy. Mrs. Palmer presented it 
to the editor of a periodical work, entitled '*xhe Theophilanthropist^" pub- 
lished in New Tork, in which it appeared in 1810.] 

GENESIS. 

The Bishop says, "the oldest book in the world is Genesis." 
This is mere assertion; he offers no proof of it, and I go to 
controvert it, and to show that the book of Job, which is not a 
Hebrew book, but is a book of the Gentiles, translated into 
Hebrew, is much older than the book of Genesis. 

The book of Genesis means the book of Generations; to which 
are prefixed two chapters, the first and second, which contain 
two different cosmogonies, that is, two different accounts of the 
creation of the world, written by different persons, as I have 
shown in the preceding part of this work.* 

The first cosmogony begins at the first verse of the first 
chapter, and ends at the end of the third verse of the second 
chapter; for the adverbial conjunction thuSy with which the 
second chapter begins, shows those three verses to belong to the 
first chapter. The second cosmogony begins at the fourth verse 
of the second chapter, and ends with that chapter. 

In the first cosmogony the name of God is used, without any 
epithet joined to it, and is repeated thirty-five times. In the 
second cosmogony it is always the Lord God, which is repeated 
eleven times. These two different styles of expression show 
these two chapters to be the work of two different persons, and 

* See Letter to Erskine, page 229. 
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the contradictions they contain show they cannot be the work 
of one and the same person, as I have already shown. 

The third chapter, in which the style of Lord God is con- 
tinued in every instance, except in the supposed conversation 
between the woman and the serpent (for in every place in that 
chapter where the writer speaks, it is always the Lord God), 
shows this chapter to belong to the second cosmogony. 

This chapter gives an account of what is called the fall of 
man, which is no other than a fable borrowed from, and con- 
structed upon the religion of Zoroaster, or the Persians, or the 
annual progress of the sun through the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac. It is the fall of tlie year, the appro icli and evil of 
winter, announced by the ascension of the autumnal constella- 
tion of the serpent of the Zodiac, and not the moral fall of man 
that is the key of the allegory, and of the fable in Genesis 
borrowed from it. 

The fall of man in Genesis, is said to have been produced by 
eating a certain fruit, generally taken to be an apple. The 
fall of the year is the season for the gathering and eating the 
new apples of that year. The allegory, therefore, holds with 
respect to the fruit, which it would not have done had it been 
an early summer fruit. It holds also with respect to place. 
The tree is said to have been placed in the midst of the garden. 
But why in the midst of the garden more than in any other 
place] The situation of the allegory gives the answer to this 
question, which is, that the fall of the year, when apples and 
other autumnal fruits are ripe, and when days and nights are 
of equal length, is the mid-season between summer and winter. 

It holds also with respect to clothing and the temperature of 
the air. It is said in Genesis, chap. iii. ver. 24, ^'Unto Adam 
and his wife did the Lord God Tnake coats of skins and clothed 
them.'^ But why are coats of skins mentioned] This cannot 
be understood as referring to anything of the nature of moral 
evil. The solution of the allegory gives again the answer to 
this question, which is, that the evil of winter , which follows 
the fall of the year, fabulously called in Genesis the fall of 
Tnan, makes warm clothing necessary. 

But of these things I shall speak fully when I come in 
another part to treat of the ancient religion of the Persians, 
and compare it with the modern religion of the New Testa- 
ment.* At present, I shall confine myself to the comparative 

* Not published. 
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antiquity of the books of Genesis and Job, taking, at the same 
time, whatever I may find in my way with respect to the 
fabulousness of the book of Crenesis ; for if what is called the 
fall of man, in Crenesis, be fabulous or allegorical, that which 
is called the redemption, in the New Testainent, cannot be a 
fact. It is morally impossible, and impossible also in the 
nature of things, that moral good cftQ redeem physical eviL I 
return to the bishop. 

If Genesis be, as the bishop asserts, the oldest book in the 
world, and consequently, the oldest and first written book of 
the Bible, and if the extraordinary things related in it, such as 
the creation of the world in six days, the tree of life, and of 
good and evil, the story of Eve and the talking serpent, the 
i^ of man and his being turned out of Paradise, were facts, 
or even believed by the Jews to be facts, they would be refer- 
red to as fundamental matters, and that very frequently, in the 
books of the Bible that were written by various authors after- 
wards; whereas, there is not a book, chapter, or verse of the 
Bible, from the time Moses is said to have written the book of 
Genesis, to the book of Malachi, the last book in the Bible, in- 
cluding a space of more than a thousand years, in which there 
is any mention made of these things, or any of them, nor are 
they so much as alluded to. How will the bishop solve this 
difficulty, which stands as a circumstantial contradiction to his 
assertion 1 

There are but two ways of solving it. 

First, that the book of Genesis is not an ancient book ; that 
it has been written by some (now) unknown person, after the 
return of the Jews &om the Babylonian captivity, about a 
thousand years after the time that Moses is said to have lived, 
and put as a preface or introduction to the other books, when 
they were formed into a canon in the time of the second temple, 
and, therefore, not having existed before that time, none of 
these things mentioned in it could be referred to in those books. 

Secondly, that admitting Genesis to have been written by 
Moses, the Jews did not believe the things stated in it to be 
true, and, therefore as they could not refer to them as facts, they 
would not refer to them as fables. The first of these solutions 
goes against the antiquity of the book, and the second against 
its au^enticity, and the bishop may take which he pleases. 

But, be tjie author of Genesis whoever he may, there is abun- 
dant evidence to show, as well from the early Christian wrib&t^<, 
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as from the Jews themselves, that the things stated in tliat 
book were not believed to be facts. Why they have been be- 
lieved as facts since that time, when better and fuller know- 
ledge existed on the case, than is known now, can be accounted 
for only on the imposition of priestcraft. 

Augustine, one of the early champions of the Christian 
churcli, acknowledges in his " City of God," that the adventure 
of Eve and the serpent, and the account of Paradise, were 
generally considered as fiction or allegory. He regards them 
as allegory himself, without attempting to give any explanation, 
but he supposes that a better explanation might be found than 
those that had been offered. 

Origen, another early champion of the church, says, " What 
man of good sense can ever persuade himself that there were 
a tii^t, a second, and a third day, and that each of these days 
had a night when there were yet neither sun, moon, nor stars. 
What man can be stupid enough to believe that God, acting 
the part of a gardener, had planted a garden in the east, that 
the tree of life was a real tree, and that its fruit had the virtue 
of making those who eat of it live for ever f* 

Maimonides, one of the most learned and celebrated of the 
Jewish Rabbins, who lived in the eleventh century (about seven 
or eight liundred years ago) and to whom the bishop refers in 
his answer to nie, is very explicit, in his book entitled " More 
Nevochini," upon the non-reaKty of the things stated in the 
account of the Creation in the book of Genesis. 

" We ought not (says he) to understand, nor take according 
to the letter, that which is written in the book of the Creation, 
nor to have the same ideas of it with common men ; otherwise, 
our ancient sages would not have recommended, with so much 
care, to conceal the sense of it, and not to raise the allegori- 
cal veil which envelopes the truths it contains. The book of 
Genesis, taken according to the letter, gives the most absurd 
and the most extravagant ideas of the Divinity. Whoever 
shall find out the sense of it, ought to restrain himself from di- 
vulging it. It is a maxim which all our sages repeat, and above 
all witii respect to the work of six days. It may happen that 
some one, with the aid he may borrow from others, may hit 
upon the meaning of it. In that case he ought to impose 
silence upon himself; or if he speak of it, he ought to speak 
obscurely, and in an enigmatical manner, as I do myself, leaving 
the rest to be found out by those who can understand." 
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This is, oertainly, a very extraordinary declaration of Mai- 
tnonides, taking all the parts of it. 

First, he declares, that the account of the Creation in the 
hook of Grenesis is not a fact ; that to believe it to be a fact, 
gives the most absurd and the most extravagant ideas of the 
Divinity. 
' Secondly, that it is an allegory. 

Thirdly, that the allegory has a concealed secret. 

Fourthly, that whoever can find the secret ought not to tell it. 

It is this last part that is the most extraordinary. Why all 
this care of the Jewish Eabbins, to prevent what they call the 
concealed meaning, or the secret, from being known, and, if 
known, to prevent any of their people from telling it 1 It cer- 
tainly must be something which the Jewish nation are afraid 
or ashamed the world should know. It must be something per- 
sonal to them as a people, and not a secret of a divine nature, 
which the more it is known, the more it increases the glory 
of the Creator, and the gratitude and happiness of man. It 
is not Ood's secret^ but ti^eir own, they are keeping. I go to 
unveil the secret. 

The case is, the Jews have stolen their cosmogony, that is, 
their account of the Creation, from the cosmogony of the Per- 
sians, contained in the book of Zoroaster, the Persian lawgiver, 
and brought it with them when they returned from captivity 
by the benevolence of Cyrus, King of Persia ; for it is evident, 
from the silence of all the books of the Bible upon tho subject 
of the Creation, that the Jews had no cosmogony before that 
time. If they had a cosmogony from the time of Moses, some 
of their judges who governed during more than four hundred 
years, or of their kings, the Davids and Solomons of their day, 
who governed nearly five hundred years, or of their prophets 
and psalmists, who- lived in the meantime, would have men- 
tioned it. It would, either as fact or fable, have been the 
grandest of all subjects for a psalm. It would have suited to 
a tittle the ranting, poetical genius of Isaiah, or served as a cor- 
dial to the gloomy Jeremiah. But not one word nor even a 
whisper, does any of the Bible authors give upon the subject 

To conceal the theft, the Kabbins of the second temple have 
published Genesis as a book of Moses, and have enjoined se- 
crecy to all their people, who, by travelling, or otherwise, might 
happen to discover from whence the cosmogony was borrowed^ 
not to tell it The evidence of circuxDataxiQea \b oi^u^x&»sxes«^T- 
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able, and there is no other than this which I have given, thafe 
goes to the whole of the case, and this does. ' 

Diogenes Laertius, an ancient and respectable author whom 
the bishop, in his answer to me, quotes on another occasion, 
has a passage that corresponds with the solution here given. In 
speaking of the religion of the Persians, as promulgated by their 
priests or magi, he says, the Jewish Eabbins were the success- 
ors of their doctrine. Having thus spoken on the plagiarism, 
and on the non-reality of the book of Genesis, I will give some 
additional evidence that Moses is not the author of that book. 
Eben-Ezra, a celebrated Jewish author, who lived about seven 
hundred years ago, and whom the bishop allows to have been a 
man of great erudition, has made a great many observations, 
too numerous to be repeated here, to show that Moses was not, 
and could not be, the author of the book of Genesis, nor any of 
the five books that bear his name. 

Spinosa, another learned Jew, who lived about a hundred 
and thirty years ago, recites, in his " Treatise on the Ceremonies 
of the Jews, Ancient and Modern," the observations of Eben- 
Ezra, to which he adds many others, to show that Moses is not the 
author of these books. He also says, and shows his reasons for 
saying it, that the Bible did not exist as a book, till the time of 
the Maccabees, which was more than a hundred years after the 
return of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity. 

In the second part of the " Age of Reason," I have, among 
other things, refen-ed to nine verses in the 36th chapter of 
Genesis, beginning at the 31st verse, " These are the kings that 
reigned in Edom, before there reigned any king over the children 
of Israel," which is impossible could have been written by Moses, 
or in the time of Moses, and could not have been written until 
after tlie Jew kings began to reign in Israel, which was not till 
several hundred years after the time of Moses. 

The bishop allows this, and says "I think you say true." 
But he then quibbles, and says, that a small addition to a book 
does not destroy either the genuineness or authenticity of the 
whole book. This is priestcraft. These verses do not stand in 
the book as an addition to it, but as making a part of the whole 
book, and which it is impossible that Moses could write. The 
bishop would reject the antiquity of any other book if it could 
be proved from the words of the book itself that a part of it 
could not have been written till several hundred years after the 
rf'putcd author of it waa do^id. He would call such a book a 
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iotgBtj. t am authorised, therefore, to call the book of Genesis 
a forgery. 

Combining, then, all the foregoing circumstances together 
respecting the antiquity and authenticity of the book of Genesis, 
a conclusion will naturally follow therefrom; those circum- 
stances are, 

Eirst, that certain parts of the book cannot possibly have 
been written by Moses, and that the other parts carry no evi- 
dence of having been written by him. 

Secondly, the universal silence of all the following books of 
the Bible, for about a thousand years, upon the extraordinary 
things spoken of in Gonesis, such as the creation of the world 
in six days — ^the garden of Eden — the tree of knowledge — ^the 
tree of life — the story of Eve and the serpent — the fall of man^ 
and his being tumai out of this line garden, together with 
Noah's flood, and the tower of BabeL 

Thirdly, the silence of all the books of the Bible upon even 
the name of Moses, from the book of Joshua until the second 
book of Kings, which was not written till after the captivity, 
for it gives an account of the captivity, a period of about a 
thousand years. Strange that a man who is proclaimed as the 
historian of the Creation, the privy-counsellor and confidant of 
the Almighty — ^the legislator of the Jewish nation, and the 
founder of its religion ; strange, I say, that even the name of 
such a man should not find a place in their books for a thousand 
years, if they knew or believed anything about him, or the 
books he is said to have written. 

Fourthly, the opinion of some of the most celebrated of the 
Jewish commentators, that Moses is not the author of the book 
of Genesis, founded on the reasons given for that opinion. 

Fifthly, the opinion of the early Christian writers, and of the 
great champion of Jewish literature, Maimonides, that the book 
of Genesis is not a book of facts. 

Sixthly, the silenoe imposed by all the Jewish BAbbins, and 
by Maimonides himself, upon the Jewish nation, not to speak 
of anything they may happen to know, or discover, respecting 
the cosmogony (or creation of the world) in the book of Genesis. 

From these circumstances the following conclusions offer — 

First, that the book of Genesis is not a book of facts. 

Secondly, that as no mention is made throughout the Bible 
d any of the extraordinary things related in Gen.esv&^t\)&\)S^\vi^^ 
iiot been writtetn till after the other books 'wexQ 'Hrn.\»\A1[^ ^^cA ^^ 
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as a preface to the Bible. Every one knows that a ps^aoe td ft 

book, though it stands first, is the last written. 

Thirdly, that the silence imposed by all the Jewish Babbins, 
and by Maimonides upon the Jewish nation, to keep silence 
upon every thing related in their cosmogony, evinces a secret 
they are not willing should be known. The secret, therefore, 
explains itself to l)e, that when the Jews were in captivity in 
Babylon and Persia, they became acquainted with the cosmogony 
of the Persians, as registered in the Zend-Avesta, of Zoroaster, 
the Persian lawgiver, which, after their return from captivity, 
they manufactured and modelled as their own, and ante-dated it 
by giving to it the name of Moses. The case admits of no other 
explanation. From all which it appears that the book of 
Genesis, instead of being the oldest book in the world, as the 
bishop calls it, has been the last written book of the Bible, and 
that the cosmogony it contains has been manufactured. 

ON THE NAMES IN THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 

Everything in Genesis serves as evidence, or symptom, that 
the book has been composed in some late period of the Jewish 
nation. Even the names mentioned in it serve to this purpose. 

Nothing is more common or more natural, than to name the 

children of succeeding generations after the names of those who 
had been celebrated in some former generation. This holds 
good with respect to all the people and all the histories we know 
of, and it does not hold good with the Bible. There must be some 
cause for this. 

This book of Genesis tells us of a man whom it calls Adam 
and of his sons Abel and Seth ; of Enoch who lived 365 years 
(it is exactly the number of days in a year), and that then God, 
took him up. It has the appearance of being taken from some 
allegory of the Gentiles on the commencement and termination 
of the year by the progress of the sun through the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac, on which the allegorical religion of the Gentiles 
was founded. 

It tells us of Methuselah who lived 969 years, and of a long 
train of other names in the fifth chapter. It then passes on to 
a man whom it calls Noah, and his sons, Shem, Ham, and 
Jaj)het : then to Lot, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and his sons, 
with which the book of Genesis finishes. 

All these, according to the account given in that book, were 
the most extraortoa.ry awd cc^X^t^x^^ oi Tasii, They werOj 
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moreover, Heads of families. Adam was the father of the world. 
Enoch, for his righteousness, was taken up to heaven. Methu- 
selah lived to almost a thousand years. He was the son of 
Enoch, the man of 365, the number of days in a year. It has 
the appearance of being the continuation of an Allegory on the 
365 days of a year, and its abundant productions. Noah was 
selected from aJl the world to be preserved when it was drowned, 
and became the second father of the world. Abraham was the 
father of the faithful multitude. Isaac and Jacob were the 
inheritors of his fame, and the last was the father of the twelve 
tribes. 

Now, if these very wonderful men and their names, and the 
book that recoixis them, had been known by the Jews, before 
the Babylonian captivity, those names would have been as com- 
mon among the Jews 1)eforc that period as they have been since. 
We now hear of thousands of Abrahams, Isaacs, and Jacobs 
among the Jews, but there were none of that name before the 
Babylonian captivity. The Bible does not mention one, though 
from the time that Abraham is said to have lived, to the time of 
the Babylonian captivity, is about 1400 years. 

How is it to be accounted for, that there have been so many 
thousands, and perhaps hundreds of thousands of Jews of the 
names of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob since that period, and not 
one before 1 It can be accounted for but one way, which is that 
before the Babylonian captivity, the Jews had no such book as 
Genesis, nor knew anything of the names and persons it men- 
tions, nor of the things it relates, and that the stories in it have 
been manufactured since that time. From the Arabic name 
Ibrahim (which is the manner the Turks write that name to 
this day) the Jews have most probably manufactiu*ed their 
Abraham. 

I will advance my observations a point further, and speak of 
the names of Moses and Aaron, mentioned for the first time in 
the book of Exodus. There are now, and have continued to be 
from the time of the Babylonian captivity, or soon after it, 
thousands of Jews of the names of Moses and Aaron, and we 
read not of any of that name before that time. The Bible does 
not mention one. The direct inference from this is, that th6 
Jews knew of no such book as Exodus, before the Babylonian 
captivity. In fact, that it did not exist before that time, and 
that it is only since the book has been invented, that the name^ 
of ifo^ md Aaron have been common among t\v6 ^^'^vn^. 
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It 18 applicable to the purpose, to observe, that the picftfreeqoe 
work, called Mosaic-work^ spelled the same as you would say 
the Mosaic account of the creation, is not derived from the word 
Moses but from Mtises (the Mtises, because of the variegated and 
picturesque pavement in the temples dedicated to the Mtises), 
Tliis carries a strong implication that the name Moses is drawn 
from the same source, and that he is not a real but an allegori- 
cal person, as Maimonides describes what is called the Mosaic 
account of the creation to be. 

I will go a pomt still further. The Jews now know the book 
of Genesis, and the names of all the persons mentioned in the 
first ten chapters of that book, from Adam to Noah : yet we do 
not hear (I speak for myself) of any Jew of the present day, of 
the name of Adam, Abel, Seth, Enoch, Methuselah, Noah,* 
Shem, Ham, or Japhet (names mentioned in the first ten chap- 
ters), though these were, according to the account in that book, 
the most extraordinary of all the names that make up the cat- 
alogue of the Jewish chronology. 

The names the Jews now adopt are those that are mentioned 
in Genesis after the tenth chapter, as Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
&c How then does it happen, that they do not adopt the 
names found in the first ten chapters 1 Hei'e is evidently a line 
of division drawn between the first ten chapters of Genesis, and 
the remaining chapters, with respect to the adoption of names. 
There must be some cause for this, and I go to offer a solution 
of the problem. 

The reader will recollect the quotation I have already made 
from the Jewish Rabbin, Maimonides, wherein he says, " We 
ought not to understand nor to take according to the letter that 
which is written in the book of the creation. It is a maxim 
(says he) which all our sages repeat above ally with respect to 
the work of six days." 

The qualifying expression above all, implies there are other 
parts of the book, though not so important, that ought not to be 
understood or taken according to tlie letter, and as the Jews do 
not adopt the names mentioned in the first ten chapters, it 
appears evident those chapters are included in the injunction 
not to take them in a literal sense, or according to the letter ; 
from which it follows, that the persons or characters mentioned 
in the first ten chapters, as Adam, Abel, Seth, Enoch, Methu- 

* Noah 18 an exception ; there are many of that iiame aipong the Jew^-r 
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■elah, and so on to Noah, are not real but fictitious or allegorical 
persons, and, therefore, the Jews do not adopt their names into 
their famlies. If they affixed the same idea of reality to them 
as* they do to those that follow after the tenth chapter, the 
names of Adam, Abel, Seth, &c,, would be as common among 
the Jews of the present day, as are those of Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Moses and Aaron. 

In the superstition they have been in, scarcely a Jew family 
would have been without an Enoch, as a presage of his going to 
heaven as ambassador for the whole family. Every mother who 
wished that the days of her son might he long in tlie land would 
call him Methjiaelah ; and all the Jews that might have to tra- 
verse the ocean would be named Noah, as a charm against ship- 
wreck and drowning. 

This is domestic evidence against the book of Genesis, which 
joined to the several kinds of evidence before recited, shows 
the book of Genesis not to be older than the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, and to be fictitious. I proceed to fix the character and 
antiquity of the book of 

JOB. 

The book of Job has not the least appearance of being a book 
of the Jews, and though printed among the books of the Bible, 
does not belong to it. There is no reference in it to any Jew- 
ish law or ceremony. On the contrary, all the internal evidence 
it contains shows it to be a book of the Gentiles, either of 
Persia or Ohaldea. 

The name of Job does not appear to be a Jewish name. 
There is no Jew of that name in any of the books of the Bible, 
neither is there now that I ever heard of. The country wher<» 
Job is said or supposed to have lived, or rather where the scene 
of the drama is laid, is called Uz, and there was no place of 
that name ever belonging to the Jews. If Uz is the same as 
TJr, it was in Chaldea, or the country of the Gentiles. 

The Jews can give no account how they came by this book, 
nor who was the author, nor the time when it was written. 
Origen, in his work against Celsus (in the first ages of the 
Ohnstian church), says, that the hook of Job is older tluvn Moses, 
Eben-Ezra, the Jewish commentator, whom (as I have before 
said) the bishop allows to have been a man of great erudition, 
and who certainly understood his own language, says, that the 
book of Job has been translated from another langua^ iatA? 
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Hebrew. Spinosa, another Jewish commentator of great leam« 
ing, confirms the opinion of Eben-Ezra, and says moreover, 
^^Je croia que Job etait Gentile;" * I believe that Job was a 
Gentile. 

The bishop (in his answer to roe) says, ** that the stmctnre of 
the whole book of Job, in whatever light of history or drama 
it be considered, is founded on the belief that prevailed with 
the Persians -and Chaldeans, and other Gentile nations, of a 
good and an evil spirit. 

In speaking of the good and evil spirit of the Persians, the 
bishop writes them Arimanius and Oronuisdes, I will not dis- 
pute about the orthography, because I know that translated 
names are differently spelled in different languages. But he 
has nevertheless made a capital error. He has put the devil 
first ; for Arimanius, or, as it is more generally written, Ahri- 
man, is the evil spirity and Oramaedes or Omvued the good 
spirit. He has made the same mistake in the same paragraph, 
in speaking of the good and evil spirit of the ancient Egyptians, 
Osiris and Typho, he puts Typho before Osiris. The error is 
just the same as if the bishop in writing about the Christian 
religion, or in preaching a sermon, were to say the DevU and 
God. A priest ought to know his own trade better. We agree, 
however, about the structure of the book of Job, that it is Gen- 
tile. I have said in the second part of the " Age of Reason," 
and given my reasons for it, that the drama of it is not Hebrew. 

From the testimonies I have cited, that of Origen, who, about 
fourteen hundred years ago, said that the book of Job was more 
ancient than Moses ; that of Eben-Ezra, who, in his " Commen- 
tary on Job," says, it has been translated from another language 
(and consequently from a Gentile language) into Hebrew; that of 
Spinosa, who not only says the same thing, but that the author 
of it was a Gentile ; and that of the bishop, who says that the 
structure of the whole book is Gentile. It follows then, in the 
Urst place, that the book of Job is not a book of the Jews 
originally. 

Then, in order to determine to what people or nation any 
book of religion belongs, we must compare it with the leading 
dogmas or precepts of that people or nation ; and, therefore, upon 
the bishop's own construction, the book of Job belongs either to 
the ancient Persians, the Chaldeans, or the Egyptians ; because 

* Spinosa on the ceremouies of the Jews, pa^e 29t>, published iji Frencl^ 
^fc Arasterdai^f), I678, 
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tlie stra c t nre of it is consistent with the dogma they held, that 
of a good and evil spirit^ called in Job, God and Satan, existing 
as distinct and separate beings, and it is not consistent with 
any dogma of the Jews. 

The belief of a good and an evil spirit, existing as distinct 
and separate beings, is not a dogma to be found in any of the 
books of the Bible. It is not till we come to the New Testa- 
ment that we he hear of any such dogma. There the person 
called the Son of God, holds conversation with Satan on a 
mountain, as familiarly as is represented in the drama of Job. 
Consequently the bishop cannot say, in this respect, that the 
New Testament is founded upon the Old. According to the 
Old, the God of the Jews was the God of everything. All good 
and evil came from him. According to Exodus, it was God, 
and not the Devil, that hardened Pharaoh's heart. According 
to the book of Samuel, it was an evil spirit from God that 
troubled SauL And Ezekiel makes God to say, in speaking of 
the Jews, " / gave them the statutes tJiat were not good, and 
judgments hy which they should not live,^* The bible describes 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in such a contradictory 
manner, and under such a two-fold character, there would be no 
knowing when he was in earnest and when in irony ; when to 
believe and when not. As to the precepts, principles, and 
maxims, in the book of Job, they show that the people, abusively 
called the heathen in the books of the Jews, had the most sub- 
lime ideas of the Creator, and the most exalted devotional moral- 
ity. It was the Jews who dishonored God. It was the Gen- 
tiles who glorified him. As to the fabulous personifications 
introduced by the Greeks and Latin poets, it was a corruption 
of the ancient religion of the Gentiles, which consisted in the 
adoration of a first cause of the works of the creation, in which 
the sun was the great visible agent. 

It appears to have been a reUgion of gratitude and adoration, 
and not of prayer and discontented solicitation. In Job we 
find adoration and submission, but not prayer. Even the ten 
commandments enjoin not prayer. Prayer has been added to 
devotion by the church of Home, as the instrument of fees and 
perquisites. All prayers by the priests of the Christian church, 
whether public or private, must be paid for. It may be right, 
individually, to pray for virtues, or mental instruction, but not 
for things. It is an attempt to dictate to the Almighty in the 
eove|i)n)ei^t of the T^rorHt 3ut to return tp tl^e bool^ of Jgb, 
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r.t ttin flan. ' 



Am As-book ct Job decides itself to be a book of the Gen- 
tilM> tiie BKCt thing is to dnd out to what particular nation it 
tolong^ *Bd luttj, vkat is il« antii^uity. 

Am a oamponti<m it is Bublimo, beautiful and scientific : full 
oC wwitiinent, snd abouoding in grand metapboricat deecription. 
An M dnmft, it is uvular. The draniatig persoTue, the pertiODS 
pwfbmiiig tlio Mveml parts, ai% regularly introduced and speak 
vitliont intomptioa or cotifusiun. The sci?ne, as I have before 
nid, il Uid in the country of the Gentiles, and the unities, 
lho«^ oot tlmn necessary in a drama, artt observed here aa 
■triouj M the snbjoet would admit. 

In the laat act, whore tlie Aliuighty is lutrodnued as speak- 
Isg frmn the whiiiwind, to decide the controversy between Job 
Slid his Mends, it is an idea as grand as poetical imagination 
«an oonorive. What follows of Job's future prosperity does not 
Moag to it as a dnGia It is an epilogue of the writer, as the 
fint twrm» of the first chapter, which gave an account of Job, 
his ooantiT and his riches, are the prologue. 

The bo(w carnw tlie appearance of being the work of some 
ol tik» Ponoan Hagi, not only because the structure of it correa- 
ponda to the dogmas of the religion of Ihoae people, as founded 
by Zoroarter, bnt from the astronomical references tn it to the 
eonstellations of the zodiac and othi^r ulijcotM in the heavens, of 
which the sun, in their religion called Mithra, was the chiel 
Job, in describing the power of God {Job ix. ver. 27), says, 
" Who commandeth the sun, and it riaeth not, and sealeth up 
the stars — who alone spreadeth out the heavens, and treadeth 
upon the waves of the sea — who maketh Arcturus, Orion, and 
Pleiades, and the chambers of the south." All this astronomi* 
cal allusion is consistent with the religion of the Persians. 

Establishing then the book of Job, as the work of some of 
the Persian, or Eastern Magi, the case naturally follows, that 
when the Jews returned from captivity, by the permission -of 
Pyrus, king of Persia, they brought this book with them : had 
it translated into Hebrew, and put into their scriptural canons, 
which were not formed till after their return. This will account 
for the name of Job being mentioned in Ezekiel) Ezekiel, chap. 
ziT., V. 14), who was one of the captives, and also for its not 
being mentioned in any book said or supposed to have been 
written before the captivity. 

Among the astronomical allusions in the boak, there is one 
frbicb ^^oa tp fix its antii^uit^. It 13 that whwe Ood is m«4Q 
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to say to Job, in the style of reprimand, ** Canst thou hind the 
sweet infltiencee of Pleiades.*^ (Chap. xxxviiL, ver. 31 ) As 
the explanation of this depends upon astronomical calculation, 
I will, for the sake of those who would not otherwise under- 
stand it, endeavor to explain it asi, clearly as the subject will 
admit. 

The Pleiades are a cluster of pale, milky stars, about the size 
of a man's hand, in the constellation Taurus, or in English, the 
Bull. It is one of the constellations of the zodiac, of which 
there are twelve, answering to the twelve months of the year 
The Pleiades are visible in the winter nights, but not in the 
summer nights, being then below the horizon 

The zodiac is an imaginaiy belt or circle in the heavens, 
eighteen degrees broad, in which the sun apparently makes his 
annual course, and in which all tlic planets move. When the 
sun appears to our view to be l)etween us and the group of stars 
forming such or such a constellation, he is said to be in that 
constellation. Consequently the constellations he appears to hf* 
in, in the summer, are directly opposite to tliose he appeared in 
in the winter, and the same in respect to spring and autumn 

The zodiac, besides being divided into twelve constellations, 
is also, b'ke every other circle, great or small, divided into 3 GO 
equal parts, called degrees; consequently each constellation 
contains 30 degrees. The constellations of the zodiac arc gen 
erally called signs, to distinguish them from the constellations 
that are placed out of the zodiac, and this is the name I shall 
now use. 

The precession of the equinoxes is the part most difficult to 
explain, and it is on this that the explanation chiefly depends. 

The equinoxes correspond to the two seasons of the year 
when the sun makes equal day and night. 



ThefoUowmg is a diacormected part of the same work, aaid is now (18^4) 

first published. 

SABBATH, OR SUITOAY. 

The seventh day, or more properly speaking the period of 
seven days, was originally a numerical division of time and 
nothing more ; and had the bishop been acquainted with the 
history of astronomy, he would have known this. The annual 
revolution of the earth makes what we call a Ye«^^ 
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The year is artificially divided into months, the months into 
weeks of seven days, the days into hours, &c. The period of 
seven days, like any other of the artificial divisions of the year, 
is only a fractional part thereof, contrived for the convenience 
of countries. 

It is ignorance, imposition, and priest-craft, that have called 
it otherwisa They might as well talk of the Lord's month, of 
the Lord's week, of the Lord's hour, as of the Lord's day. All 
time is his, and no part of it is more holy or more sacred than 
another. It is, however, necessary to the trade of a priest, 
that he should preach up a distinction of days. 

Before the science of astronomy was studied and carried to 
the degree of eminence to which it was by the Egyptians and 
Chaldeans, the people of those times had no other helps, than 
what common observation of the very visible changes of the sun 
and moon afibrded, to enable them to keep an account of the 
progress of time. As far as history establishes the point, the 
Egyptians were the first people who divided the year into 
twelve months. Herodotus, who lived above two thousand 
two hundred years ago, and is the most ancient historian whose 
works have reached our time, says, they did this by tlie know- 
ledge they had of the sta/rs. As to the Jews, there is not one 
single improvement in any science or in any scientific art, that 
they ever produced. They were the most ignorant of all the 
illiterate world. If the word of the Lord had come to them, 
as they pretend, and as the bishop professes to believe, and 
that they were to be the harbingers of it to the rest of the 
world ; the Lord would have taught them the use of letters, 
and the art of printing ; for ^vithout the means of communicat- 
ing the word, it could not be communicated ; whereas letters 
were the invention of the Gentile world; and printing the 
modem world. But to return to my subject — 

Before the helps which the science of astronomy afforded, the 
people as before said, had no other, whereby to keep an account 
of the progress of time, than what the common and very visible 
changes of the sun and moon afforded. They saw that a great 
number of days made a year, but the account of them was too 
tedious, and too difficult to be kept numerically, from one to 
three hundred and sixty-five ; neither did they know the true 
time of a solar year. It, therefore, became necessary, for the 
purpose of marking the progress of days, to put them into small 
parcels^ such as gire now called weeks ^ and which consisted M 
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they now do of seven days. By this means the memory was 
assisted as it is with us at this day ; for we do not say of any 
thing that is past, that it was fifty, sixty, or seventy days ago, 
but that it was so many weeks, or, if longer time, so many 
montha It is impossible to keep an account of time without 
helps of this kind. 

Julian Scaliger, the inventor of the Julian period of 7,980 
years, produced by multiplying the cycle of the moon, the cycle 
of the sun, and the years of an indiction, 19, 28, 15, into each 
other; says, that the custom of reckoning by periods of seven 
days was used by the Assyrians, the Egyptians, the Hebrews, 
the people of India, the Arabs, and by all the nations of the 
east. 

In addition to what Scaliger says, it is evident that in 
Britain, in Germany, and the north of Europe, they reckoned 
by periods of seven days, long before the book called the bible, 
was known in those parts; and, consequently, that they did 
not take that mode of reckoning from anything written in that 
book. 

That they reckoned by periods of seven days is evident from 
their having seven names and no more for the several days ; 
and which have not the most distant relation to anything in 
the book .of Grenesis, or to that which is called the fourth com* 
mandment. 

Those names are still retained in England, with no other 
alteration than what has been produced by moulding the Saxon 
and Danish languages into modem English. 

1. Sun-day, Sunne the sun, and dag^ day, Saxon. Sundag^ 
Danish. The day dedicated to the sun. 

2. Monday, that is, uioonday, from Mona, the moon, Saxon. 
Moano^ Danish. Day dedicated to the moon. 

3. Tuesday, that is, Tuia-cd 8-day, The day dedicated to the 
Idol Tuisco, 

4. Wednes-day, that is Woden's-day. The day dedicated to 
Woden^ the Mars of the Germans. 

5. GRiurs-day, that is Thor's-day, dedicated to the Idol Thor. 

6. Friday, that is Friga^s-day. The day dedicated to Friga^ 
the Yenus of the Saxons. 

Saturday from Seat^n (Satiim), an Idol of the Saxons ; one 
of the emblems representing time, which continually terminates 
and renews itself : the last day of the period of seven days. 
When we see a certain mode of reckoning general axaoiSLii^ 
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nations totally unoonneoted, differing from each other in reH- 
gion and in government, and some of them nnknown to each 
other, we may be certain that it arises from some natnral and 
common cause, prevailing alike over all, and which strikes every 
one in the same manner. Thus all nations have reckoned 
arithmetically by tens, because the people of all nations have 
ten lingers. If they bad more or less than ten, the mode of 
arithmetical reckoning would have followed that number, for 
the fingers are a natural numeration table to all the world. I 
now come to show why the period of seven days is so generally 
adopted. 

Though the sun is the great luminary of the world, and the 
animating cause of all the fruits of the earth, the moon by re- 
newing herself more than twelve times oftener than the sun, 
which does it but once a year, served the rustic world as a 
natural almanac, as the fingers served it for a numeration table. 
All the world could see the moon, her changes, and her monthly 
revolutions ; and their mode or reckoning time was accommo- 
dated, as nearly as could possibly be done in round numbers, to 
agree with the changes of that planet, their natural almanac. 

The moon performs her natural revolution round the earth 
in twenty-nine days and a half. She goes from a new moon to 
a half moon, to a full moon, to a half moon gibbous or convex, 
aud tlien to a new moon again. Each of these changes is per- 
formed in seven days and nine hours ; but seven days is the 
nearest division in round numbers that could be taken ; and 
this was sufficient to suggest the universal custom of reckoning 
by periods of seven days, since it is impossible to reckon time 
without some stated period. 

How the odd hours could be disposed of without interfering 
with the regular periods of seven days, in case tlie ancients 
recommenced a new Septenary period with every new moon, 
required no more difficulty than it did to regulate the Egyptian 
Calendar afterwards of twelve months of thirty days each, or 
the odd hour in the Julian Calendar, or the odd days and hours 
in tli(* French Calendar. In all cases it is done by the addition 
of CO] I imentary days ; and it can be done in no otherwise. 

The uisliop knows that as the solar year does not end at the 
termination of what we call a day, but runs some hours into 
the next day, as the quarters of the Moon runs some hours 
f >eyond seven days ; that it is impossible to give the year any 
^xed number of days, that will not in course of years become 
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wyo&g and make a complementary time necessary to keep the 
nominal year parallel with the solar year. The same must have 
been the case with those who regulated time formerly by lunar 
revolutions. They would have to add three days to every 
second moon, or in that proportion, in order to make the new 
moon and the new week commence together like the nominal 
year and the solar year. 

Diodorus of Sicily, who, as before said, lived before Christ 
was bom, in giving an account of times much anterior to his 
own, speaks of years of three months, of four months, and of 
six months. These could be of no other than years composed 
of lunar revolutions, and, therefore, to bring the several periods 
of seven days, to agree with such years there must have been 
complementary days. 

The moon was the first almanac the world knew ; and the 
only one which the face of the heavens afforded to common 
spectators. Her changes and her revolutions have entered 
into all the Calendars that have been known in the known 
world. 

The division of the year into twelve months, which, as before 
shown, was first done by the Egyptians, though arranged with 
astronomical knowledge; had reference to the twelve moons, or 
more properly speaking, to the twelve lunar revolutions that 
appear in the space of a solar year; as the period of seven days 
had reference to one revolution of the moon. The feasts of the 
Jews were, and those of the Christian church still are, regu- 
lated by the moon. The Jews observed the feasts of the new 
moon and full moon, and, therefore, the period of seven days 
was necessary to them. 

All the feasts of the Christian church are regulated by the 
moon. That called Easter governs all the rest, and the moon 
governs Easter. It is always the first Sunday after the first 
full moon that happens after the vernal Equinox, or 21st of 
March. 

In proportion as the science of astronomy was studied and 
improved by the Egyptians and Chaldeans, and the solar year 
regulated by astronomical observations, the custom of reckon- 
ing by limar revolutions became of less use, and in time dis- 
continued. But such is the harmony of all parts of the 
machinery of the universe, that a calculation made from the 
motion of one part will correspond with the motion of some 
other. 
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The period of seven days deduced from the revolution of the 
moon round the earth, correspond nearer than any other period 
of days would do to the revolution of the earth round the sun. 
Fifty-two periods of seven days make 364^ which is within one 
day and some odd hours of a solar year; and there is no other 
periodical number that will do the same, till we come to the 
number thirteen, which is too great for common use, and the 
numbers before seven are too small. The custom, therefore, of 
reckoning by periods of seven days, as best suited to the revo- 
lution of the moon, applied with equal convenience to the solar 
year, and became united with it. But the decimal division of 
time, as regulated by the French Calendar, is superior to every 
other method. 

There is no part of the Bible that is supposed to have been 
written by persons who lived before the time of Josiah, (which 
was a thousand years after the time of Moses,) that mentions 
anything about the sabbath as a day consecrated to that which 
is called the fourth commandment, or that the Jews kept any 
such day. Had any such day been kept, during the thousand 
years of whieh I am speaking, it certainly would have been 
mentioned frequently; and that it should never be mentioned, 
is strong presumptive and circumstantial evidence that no such 
day was kept. But mention is often made of the feasts of the 
new moon, and of the full moon; for the Jews, as before shown, 
worshipped the moon; and the word sabbath was applied by 
the Jews to the feasts of that planet, and to those of their 
other deities. It is said in Hosea, chap. ii. verse 11, in speak- 
ing of the Jewish nation, " And I will cause all her mirth to 
cease, her feast-days, her nevMrwons, and her aabbatJis^ and all 
her solemn feasts." Nobody will be so foolish as to contend 
that the sabbaths here spoken of are Mosaic sabbaths. The 
construction of the verse implies they are limar sabbaths, or 
sabbaths of the moon. It ought also to be observed that 
Hosea lived in the time of Ahaz and Hezekiah, about seventy 
years before the time of Josiah, when the law called the law of 
Moses is said to have been found; and, consequently, the 
sabbaths that Hosea speaks of are sabbaths of the idolatry. 

When those priestly reformers (impostors I should call 
th-^m), Hilkiah, Ezra, and Nehemiah, began to produce books 
under the name of the books of Moses, they found the word 
fiahhath in use: and as to the period of seven days, it is, like 
iiur:il)ering arithmetically by tens, from time immemorial But 
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haTing found them in use, they continued to make them sen-e 
to the support of their new^ imposition. They trumped up a 
Btory of the creation being made in six days, and of the Creator 
resting on the seventh, to suit with the lunar and chronological 
period of seven days; and they manufactured a commandment 
to agree with both. Impostors always work in this manner. 
They put fables for originals, and causes for effects. 

Tliere is scarcely any part of science, or anything in nature, 
which those impostors and blasphemers of science, called priests, 
as well Christians as Jews, have not, at some time or other, 
perverted, or sought to pervert to the purpose of superstition 
and falsehood. Everything wonderful in appearance has been 
ascribed to angels, to devils, or to saints. Everything ancient 
has some legendary tale annexed to it. The common operations 
of nature have not escaped their practice of corrupting every- 
thing. 



FUTURE STATE. 

The idea of a future stat^ was an universal idea to all nations 
except the Jews. At the time and long before Jesus Christ 
and the men called his disciples were bom, it had been sub- 
limely treated of by Cicero in his book on old age, by Plato, 
Socrates, Xenophon, and other of the ancient theologists, whom 
the abusive Christian church calls heathen. Xenophon repre- 
sents the elder Cyrus speaking after this manner : — 

"Think not, my dearest children, that when I depart from 
you, I shall be no more; but remember that my soul, even 
while I lived among you, was invisible to you ; yet by my ac- 
tions you were sensible it existed in this body. Believe it 
therefore existing still, though it be still unseen. How quickly 
would the honors of Dlustrious men perish after death, if their 
souls performed nothing to preserve their fame 1 For my own 
part, I coidd never think that the soul, while in a mortal body, 
lives, but when departed from it dies ; or that its consciousness 
is lost) when it is discharged out of an unconscious habitation. 
But when it is freed from all corporeal alliance, it is then that 
it truly exists." 

Since, then, the idea of a future existence was universal, it 
may be asked, what new doctrine does the New Testament con- 
tain t I answer, that of corrupting the theory of the ancient 
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theologists, by annexing to it the heavy and gloomy doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body. 

As to the resurrection of the body^ whether the same body 
or another, it is a luiserable conceit, fit only to be preached to 
man as an animal. It is not worthy to be called doctrine. 
Such an idea never entered the brain of any visionary but 
those of the Christian church; — ^yet it is in this that the 
novelty of the New Testament consists. All the other matters 
serve but as props to this^ and those props are most wretchedly 
put together. 

MIRACLEa 

The Christian church is full of miracles. In one of the 
churches of Brabant, they show a number of cannon balls, 
which, they say, the virgin Mary in some former war, caught 
in her muslin apron as they came roaring out of the cannon's 
mouth, to prevent their hurting the saints of her favorito 
army. She does no such feats now-a-days. Perhaps the reason 
is, that the iniidols have taken away her muslin apron. They 
show also, bet\vceii L'lontmartre and the village of St. Denis, 
several places where they say St. Dems stopt with his head in 
his hands after it had been cut off at Montmartre. The Protes- 
tants will call Ihoijo things lies ; and where is the proof that all 
the other cliingb called miracles are not as great lies as those. 

[There appears to be an omission here in the copy.] 

Christ, say those Cabalists, came in the Julness of time. And 
pray wliat is tin- fulness of time ? The words admit of no idea. 
They are pertectly Oabalistical. Time is a word invented to 
describe to oiu* conception a greater or less portion of eternity. 
It may be a minute, a portion of eternity measured by the vi- 
bration of a pendulum of a certain length ; — it may be a day, 
a year, a hundred, or a thousand years, or any other quantity. 
Those portions are only greater or less comparatively. 

The word fulness applies not to any of them. The idea of 
fulness of time cannot be conceived. A woman with child and 
ready for delivery, as Mary was when Christ was bom, may be 
said to have gone her full time ; but it is the woman that is 
full, not time. 

It may also be said figuratively, in certain cases, that the 
times are full of events ; but time itself is incapable of being 
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fall of itself. Ye hypocrites ! learn to speak intelligible lan- 
guage. 

Iv happened to be a time of peace when they say C*hrist wm 
bom ; and what then? There had been many suoli intervals ; 
and have been many such sinca Time was no fuller in Acy of 
them than in the other. If he were he woidd bo I a Her aoM 
than ho ever was before. If he was full then be mast be 
bursting now. Bui peace or war have relation to circuui 
stances, and not to time ; and those Oabalists would or at aa 
much Joss to make out any meaning to fulness of circum- 
stances, as to fulness of time ; and if they could, it would be 
fatal ; for fulness of circumstances would mean, when there are 
no more circumstances to happen; and fulness of time when 
there is no more time to follow. 

Christ, therefore, like every other person, was neither in the 
fulness of one nor the other. 

But though we cannot conceive the idea of fulness of time, 
liecause we cannot have conception of a time when there shall 
be no time ; nor of fulness of circumstances, l)ecauso we can- 
not conceive a state of existence to be v^itliout circumstances ; 
we can often see, after a thifig is past, if any cifcuitistaDi:^ 
necessary to give the utmost activity and success <iO tliat thing, 
was wanting at the time that thing took place. If ciioh a di*- 
cumstance was wanting, we may be certnm t*^ .iii Ihe thing which 
took place, was not a thing of God'fi c*idauii2>g; Wiioso work is 
always perfect^ and his means perfect means. They tell us that 
Christ was the Son of God ; in that ca&e, ho would havt) known 
everything ; and he came upon earth to make known the wWl 
of God to man throughout the whole earth. Ef tMa had*n<».»*n 
true, Christ woidd have known and would have boon bii*nishcd 
with all the possible means of doing it , and ^'oald have in- 
structed mankind, or at least hia apostjcs, in the nse of ^uch cf 
the means as they could use themselves to facilitate die accon>- 
pHshment of the mission ; consequently he would have instruc- 
ted them in the art of printing, for the press is the tongue of 
the world ; and without which, his or their preaching was less 
than a whistle compared to thunder. Since, then, he did not 
do this, he had not the means necessary to the mission ; Av^d 
consequently had not the mission. 

They tell us in the book of Acts, chap, ii, a very stupid 
story of the apostles' having the gift of tongues ; and cloven 
tongues of fire descended and sat upon each of tbA\xi. I^^xVl^^:^ 
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it was this story of cloven tongues that gave rise to the notion 
of slitting Jackdaws' tongues to make them talk. Be that how- 
ever as it may, the gift of tongues, even if it were true, would 
he but of little use without the art of printing. I can sit in 
my chamber, as I do while writing this, and by the aid of print- 
ing, can send the thoughts I am writing through the greatest 
part of Europe, to the East Indies, and over all North America, 
in a few months. Jesus Christ and his apostles could not do 
this. They had not the means, and the want of means detects 
the pretended mission. 

There are three modes of communication. Speaking, writ- 
ing and printing. The first is exceedingly limited. A man's 
voice can be beard but a few yards of distance ; and his person 
can be but in one place. 

Writing is much more extensive ; but the thing written can- 
not be multiplied but at great expense, and the midtiplication 
will be slow and incorrect. Were there no other means of cir- 
culating what priests call the word of God (the Old and New 
Testament) than by writing copies, those copies could not be 
purchased at less Uian forty pounds sterling each; conse- 
quently but few poopio could parc)ia.se them, while the writers 
could scarcely obtain a livelihood by it But the art of print- 
ing changes all llio cases, and opens a scene as vast as the 
world. It givos to man a sort of divine attribute. It gives to 
him mental omnipresence, lie can be everywhere and at the 
same instant ; for wlicrevcr he is rca<l he is mentally there. 

The ouso applii's not only against the pretending mission of 
Christ and his a) jostles, but against evcjry thing that priests 
call the word of God, and against all those who pretend to deli- 
ver it ; for had God CA^er d(»livered any verbal word, he would 
have taught the means of communicating it. The one without 
the other is inconsistent with the wisdom we conceive of the 
Creator. 

The third chapter of Genesis, verse 21, tells us that God made 
coats of skills and clothed A^lam and Eve. It was infinitely 
more important that man sliould be taught the art of printing, 
than that Adam should lu? taught to make a pair of leather 
breeches, or his wife a petticoat. 

There is anothoi- matter, <M]iially stiiking and important, that 
conneccs itself with tliosf; observations against this pretended 
word of God, this manufactured book, exiled Revealed Religion, 

We know that whatever is of God's doing is unalterable by man 
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beyond the laws wHch the Creator h&s ordained. We cannot 
make a tree grow with the root in the air and the fruit in the 
ground ; we cannot make iron into gold noi gold iuto iron ; we 
cannot make rays of light shine forth rays of darkness, nor 
darkness shine forth light. If there were such a thing, as a 
word of God, it would possess the same properties which all his 
other works do. It would resist destructive alteration. But 
we see that the book which they call the word of God has not 
this property. That book says, Genesis, chap. L verse 27, "/So 
God created man in his own vma>ge /' but the printer can make 
it say. So man created God in his own image. The words are pas- 
sive to every transposition of them, or can be annihilated and 
others put in their places. This is not the case with anything 
that is of God's doing ; and, therefore, this book, called the word 
of God, tried by the same universal rule which every other of 
God's works within our reach can be tried by, proves.itself to be 
a forgery. 

The bishop says, that " miracles are a proper proof of a d\- 
vine mission," Admitted. But we know that men, and espe- 
cially priests, can tell lies and call them miracles. It is there- 
fore necessary, that the thing called a miracle be proved to be 
tme, and also to be miraculous ; before it can be admitted as 
proof of the thing called revelation. 

The bishop must be a bad logician not to know that one doubt- 
ful thing cannot be admitted as proof that another doubtful 
thing is trua It would be like attempting to prove a liar not 
to be a liar by the evidence of another, who is as great a liar as 
himself. 

Though Jesus Christ, by being ignorant of the art of printing, 
shows he had not the means necessary to a divine mission, 
and consequently had no such mission ; it does not follow that 
if he had known that art, the divinity of what they call his 
mission would be proved thereby, any more than it proved the 
divinity of the man who invented printing. Something there- 
fore beyond printing, even if he had known it, was necessary cts 
a TTwra^le^ to have proved that what he delivered was the word 
of God ; and this was that the book in which that word should 
be contained, which is now called the Old and New Testament, 
should possess the miraculous property, distinct from all human 
books, of resisting alteration. This would be not only a miracle, 
bat an ever^xisting and universal miracle ; whereas, those which 
they tell us of, even if they had been true^ \f oit^ xaojUi^^i^i^Ax^ ^sA 
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IomI; the; woM leftTeno trace behind, after the lapse of a 
taw TMH, of hftTing ever existed ; but this would prove, in all 
•gM and in all pkoea, the bixik- to be divioe snd not human ; 
M aJthotnaHy, viA u conveniently, as aqoafortis proves gold to 
1m g<d3 by not Mng capable of acting upon it ; and detects aU I 
ottwruwitlliiicl *ll counterfeit conipoBition, by dissolving them. 
SinM lltnt thft arUf miracle capable of every proof is wanting, 
and vhidt e*«I7tiliilig that in of a dl^-ine oriD;in possoHSCS ; tdl 
tiha tde* ol Butaoks with which the Old and Xew Testament 
■■• flUadtant fit Otlljr for impostont to preach and foob to believe. 
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LETTER TO MR EESKINE.* 



Of all the tyrannies that afflict mankind, tyranny in religion 
is the worst; every other species of tyranny is limited to the 
▼orld we live in; but this attempts a stride beyond the grave, 
and seeks to pursue us into eternity. It is there and not here 
— ^it is to God and not to man — ^it is to a heavenly and not to 
an earthly tribunal that we are to account for our belief ; if 
then we believe falsely and dishonorably of the Creator, and 
that belief is forced upon us, as far as force can operate by 
human laws and human tribunals, — ou whom is the criminality 
of that belief tc^fall) on those who impose it, or on those on 
whom it is imposed? 

A bookseller of the name of Williams has been prosecuted 
in London on a charge of blasphemy, for publishing a book 
entitled the "Age of Reason." Blasphemy is a word of vast 
sound, but equivocal and almost indefinite signification, unless 
we confine it to the simple idea of hurting or injuring the 
reputation of anyone, which was its original meaning. As a 
word, it existed before Christianity existed, being a Greek 
word, or Greek anglified, as all the etymological dictionaries 
will show. 

But behold how various and contradictory has been the signi- 
fication and application of this equivocal word. Socrates, who 
lived more than four hundred years before the Christian era, 
was convicted of blasphemy, for preaching against the belief of 
a plurality of gods, and for preaching the belief of one god, and 
was condemned to suffer death by poison. Jesus Christ was 
convicted of blasphemy under the Jewish law, and was cruci- 
fied. Calling Mahomet an impostor would be blasphemy in 
Turkey; and denying the infallibility of the Pope, and the 
Church, would be blasphemy at Rome. What then is to be 

* Mr. Fame has evidently incorporated into this Letter a portion of his 
answer to Bishop Watson's ^'Apologjjr for the Bible;" as in a diapter of 
that work, treating of the Book of Grenesis, he expressly refers to nis re- 
marks, in a preceding part of the fame, on the two accounts of the oreation 
^OB^ained in that book ; w)uch is included in this letter. 
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cC BoflntM troth wm oondemiifBd m Umbfloif • Jkm 'Vft- iMioft 
ibiil truth h not bkaphiany in tbo pEwent day t Wo% how- 
0?«r, 1)6 to those who make xt n^ whoerer thqr naj be. ^e 

A book ealled the BiUa haa 1|m ,wted lij 4mv^ 
hjhuniaakiratobethewaEdotOod; and the <BiMifrfofrt||ii 
ia called Uaaphem j* Bat if the BiUe be not the wovd cl €t^ 
it ia the Hwa and the eseontion of them that la bla^bepijVMd 
not the diabeliet StEange atoaea am told ol tjhe Ctoiii^^ 
Hmk book. He ia repteaented aa acting under the inftoasfpiHol 
ereiy human paaajon^ even of the moat inaliflnant bimii II 
theae atoriea are Iriae^ we eer in believing thenpt to be tnif^ and 
oii|^tnottobeIie<rethem. Iti%thereiQrewikdiitgrwl||^4BiieeQr 
man owea to himaell^ and xeferentiaUjtDWliltf^ 
tam, bgr eveiy^poaeible inqniiyt wfairtiier tbcce Jf^jmlim^ 
eTiAsnoe to bdieTS them or not 

My own opinion ia, decidedly, lihat t^ ^erltaiiee jdooi not 
warrant the beliel^ and that we ain in forcpg wat benaf ^qpon 
ooraelvea and upon otbera. Ia aaying thi% I Imn m 
ob^ot in viiw than tratL Bot thatl migr not JbjinimHied of 
reating iR>on\bf^ aaserdon wfth saqiMottothenvm 
of the Iffijble, I will produce an eTajupla^ #nd.X ^fijl not pipk 
and cull the BiUe for the mrpoaa^ I will fo 6lr|r to^ the 
case: I will take the two first chapters of Genesis aa they 
stand, and show from thence the truth of what I say, that is, 
that the evidence does not warrant the belief that the BiUe is 
the word of God. 



CHAPTER L 

1. In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. 

2. And the earth was without form and void, and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep; and the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters. 

3. And God said. Let there be light ; and there was light 

4. And God saw the light, that it was good ; and God divided 
the light from the darkness. 

5. And God called the light day, and the darkness he called 
night : and the evening and the morning were the first day. 

6. H And God said, Let there be a firmament in the midst of 
the waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters. 

7. And God made the firmament, and divided the watoie 
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whidi were tinder the firmament, from the waters which were 
above the firmament : and it was so. 

8. And God called the firmament heaven : and the eveuing 
and the morning were the se<*ond day. 

9. H And God said, Let the waters under the heaven be 
gathered together unto one place, and let the dry land appear : 
and it was so. 

10. And God called the dry land earth, and the gathering 
together of the waters called he seas, and God saw that it was 
good. 

11. And €rod said. Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb, 
yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, 
whose seed is in itself, upon the earth : and it was so. 

12. And the earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding 
seed after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed was 
in itself, after his kind : and God saw that it was good. 

13. And the evening and the morning were the third day. 

14. H And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament of 
the heaven, to divide the day from the night : and let them be 
for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and years. 

15. And let them be for lights in the firmament of the heaven, 
to give light upon the earth : and it was so. 

16. And God made two great lights ; the greater light to 
rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the night ; he made the 
stars also. 

17. And Qod set them in the firmament of the heaven, to 
give light upon the earth, 

18. And to rule over the day and over the night, and to 
divide the light from the darkness; and God saw that it was 
good. 

19. And the evening and the morning were the fourth day. 

20. H And God said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly 
the moving creature that hath life, and fowl that may fly above 
the earth in the open firmament of heaven. 

21. And God created great whales, and every living creature 
that moveth, which the waters brought forth abundsuitly after 
their kind, and every winged fowl after his kind : and God saw 
that it was good. 

22. And God blessed them, saying. Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and fill the waters in the seas, and let fowl multiply in the earth. 

23. And the evening and the morning were the fifth day. 

24. H And God said, Let the ediCiU bxm^ Iqt^ ^ii^'^^c^rvskS^ 
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■■«r«4tiii« after hit kind, c&tUe uid creeping thing am] beut of 
m4b» efttth itfler iAe kind : and it w&a so. 

K 26. And God kiade the beast of the earth after bis kind, and 

t -Mttlt* aftpr their kind, and every thing that creepeth upon the 

I Mltli aftor his kind : and God saw that it was good. 

I 26. H And Ood said, Lot us make man in our image, after 

our likonefia : and let them have dominion over the fish of the 

■M, Mtd OfW Hm fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over 

■U the mtUb, and over evsry creeping thing that creepeth upon 

97> Bt thdtnaUd man in 7(m mm image, in Ute image of 
€fed ir wdrf h$ Mm : matt andfemaZe created he them. 

38. And Ood hleated tiiem, aitd God said ntUo them, Bejrviit- 
/iit, tmd m ml t ipl jf, and replenish the earth, and suhdua it ; and 
JbWf damimAom t'str theJUh of tha sea, and over the/owl of the 
•tp, amd OMP mtry thing that movelh upon the earth 

39. H And Ood said, Behold, I have given ]fou every h.erb 
twTing seed, which is upon the face of all the earth, and every 
tna^ in iriddl it the fruit of a tree yielding seed : to yon it 
•Ml lM for aa*l 

80. And to vrery beast of the earth, and to every fowl of 
ft* wit, and to crcry thing that creepeth upon the earth, wherain 
tbere i« life^ I have given every green herb for meat ; and it 
wassa 

31. And God saw every thing that he had made, and behold 
it was very good. And the evening and the morning vere the 
nxtliday. 

CHAFTEB n. 

1. ThoB the hearena and the earth were fimshed, and all tiie 
host of them. 

2. And on the seventh day Ood ended his work which he had 
made, and he rested on the seventh day from all his work which 
he haid made. 

3. And God Ueased the seventh day and sanctified it : be- 
cause that in it he had rested from all hia w^ork, which Ood 
created and mada 

i. H These an iJie generations of the heavraa and of tlte 
earth, when they were created ; in the day that the Lord God 
(nade the earth and the heavens. 
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6. And •very plant of the field, before it was in the earth, 
and every herb of the field, before it grew ; for the Lord God 
had not caused it to rain upon the earth, cmd there was not a 
man to till the grotmd. 

6. But there went up a mist from the earth, and watered the 
whole face of the ground. 

7. And the Lord Grod formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ; and man be- 
came a living souL 

8. And the Lord God planted a garden eastward of Eden ; 
and there he put the man whom he had formed. 

9. And out of the ground made the Lord God to grow every 
tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for food : the tree 
of life also in the midst of the garden, and the tree of know- 
ledge of good and eviL 

10. And a river went out of Eden to water the garden : and 
from thence it was parted, and became into four heads. 

11. The name of the first is Pison : that is it which compas- 
seth the whole land of Havilah, where there is gold. 

12. And the gold of that land is good : there is bdellium and 
the onyx-stone. 

13. And the name of the second river is Gihon : the same is 
it that compasseth the whole land of Ethiopia. 

14. And the name of the third river is Heddekel : that is it 
which goeth toward the east of Assyria. And the fourth river 
is Euphrates. 

15. And the Lord God took the man, and put him into the 
garden of Eden, to dress it and to keep it. 

16. And the Lord God commanded the man, saying, of every 
tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat : 

17. But of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou 
shalt not eat of it ; for in the day that thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt surely die. 

18. H And the Lord God said, it is not good that the man 
should be alone : I will make him an help meet for him. 

19. And out of the ground the Lord Grod formed every beast 
of the field, and every fowl of the air, and broaght them unto 
Adam, to see what he would call them ; and whatsoever Adam 
called every living creature, that was the name thereof. 

20. And Adam gave names to all cattle, and to the fowl of 
the air ; and to every beast of the field ; but for Adam there 
was not found an help meet for him, 

23 
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■ SL And tlM Lord Ood caused a deep sleep to faJ] upon Adam, 
and 1m tl^ ; and 1m took one of bis ribs, and cloeed up tbo 
fle^iattead thenoL 

23. And tha rib whiob the Lord God bad taken from man, 
nade be a woman, and brought her unto the maii. 

23. And Adam nid, tbig is now bone oE my bones and flesh 
' ot mj fleah ; aha aball be called woman, because she was taken 

oafcoEmaiL 

24. lliwetore shall ft man leave his Father and his motber,' 
and dtall oleaTe onto hia wife ; and they shall be one flesh. 

25. And thay ven both nctked, the man and his wife, and 
mm not aahamad. 

Tbtm two ehapten ara called tlu Hofluo aooonnt ol the ona- 
,ti<«; and TS are told, nobodyknowB bywhcm, that lUbiaea WW 
instraoted bj Ood to write that ftccnUDt 

It haa haj^Moed tfiat ererjr natiou of people haa be«n world- 
maken ; aaid «a<dt malcea the workl to begin his own way, as if 
thqr had all bam bronriit up, as Hudibras says, to the trade. 
Tbere am himdredi <it difibrent opinions and traditions how the 
-world b^poL* Mj bomnea, however, in this place, is ool; 
with those two chapters. 

* In tliii world-niaking trade, man, of oonrse,hasheldaconBpicuoiupUoe; 
and, for the gratification of the curioiu inquirer, the editor subjoins two sped- 
mens o! the opinions of learned men, in regard to the mumef of his formatiaii. 
Mid of bis subsequent fall. The first he extracts from the Talmud, a work 
contuniug the Jewish traditions, the rabbinioal ooustitutions, and eiplic*- 
tion of the law ; and is of great anthority among the Jews. It was com- 
posed by certain learned rabbins, comprehends twelve bulky folios, and 
forty years are said to have been consumed in its compilation. In tact, 
it is deemed to contain the tcAofe body of divinity for the Jewish nation. 
Although the Scriptures tell us that Hie Lord Ood /ormtd nan of lie ^tul of 
t/u ground, they do not explain the maimer in which it wu done, and these 
doctors supply the deficiency as follows:— 

"Adam's bod;/ was made of the earth of Babylon, his limd of the land of 
Israel, his other memberi of other parts of the world. R. Meir thought he 
was compact of the earth, gathered out of the whole earth ; as it is written, 
thiTti eye* did Me my tuhitance. Now it is elsewhere written, CA« eyes of lAe 
Lord are oner aU Oie earth. B.. Aha expressly marks the twelve hours in 
which his Tarious parts were formed. His stature was from one end ot the 
world to the other ; and it was for his tranegresEion that the Creator, laying 
his hand in an^er on him, lessened him ; for before, says R. Eleazer, with 
' and he reached the firmament. S. Jehuda thinks his Bin was heresy ; 



"When God wished (o eraate nun, he geoltbe angel OabriQl to taklt 
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I begin then by saying, that those two chapters, instead of 
containing, as has been believed, one continued account of the 

handful of each of the seven beds which composed the earth. Bnt when the 
latter heard the order of God, she felt much alarmed, and requested the 
heavenly mesenger to represont to God, that as the creature he was about 
to form might chance to rebel one day against him, this would be the means 
of bringing upon herself the divine malediction. God, however, far from 
listening to this request, despatched two other angels, Michael and Azrael, 
to execute his will ; but they, moved with compassion, were prevailed upon 
again to lay the complaints of the earth at the feet of her author. Then 
God confined the execution of his commands to the formidable Azrael alone, 
who, regardless of all the earth might say, violently tore from her bosom 
seven handfuls from her various strata, and carried them into Arabia, where 
the work of creation was to be completed. As to Azrael, God was so well 
pleased with the decisive manner in which he had acted, that he gave him 
the office of separating the.soul from the body, whence he is called me Angel 
of Death. 

' Meanwhile, the angels having kneaded this earth, God moulded it with 
his own hands, and left it sometime that it might get dry. The angels de- 
lighted to gaze ux>on the lifeless, but beautiful mass, witn the exception of 
Eblis, or Lucifer, who, bent upon evil, struck it upon the stomach, which 
giving a hollow sound, he said, since this creature will be hollow, it will 
often need being tilled, and will be, therefore, exposed to pregnant tempta- 
tions. Upon this, he asked the angels how they would act if God wished to 
render them dependent npon this sovereign which he was about to give to 
the earth. They readily answered that the v would obey ; but though EbUs 
did not openly dissent, he resolved within himself that he would not follow 
their example. 

*' Afber tne body of the first man had been properly prepared, God ani- 
mated it with an intelligent soul, and clad him in splendid and marvellous 
garments, suited to the dignity of this favored being. He now commanded 
his angels to fall prostrate before Adam. All of them obeved, with the ex- 
ception of Eblis, who was in consequence immediately expelled from heaven, 
and his place given to Adanu 

" The formation of Eve from one of the ribs of the first man, is the same 
as that recorded in the Bible, as is also the order given to the father of man- 
kind, not to taste the fruit of a particular tree. Eblis seized this opportunity 
of revenge. Having associated the peacock and the serpent in tne enter- 
prise, thev by their wily speeches at length persuaded Adam to become 
guilty of disobedience. But no sooner had they touched the forbidden fruit, 
than their garments dropped on the ground, and the sight of their nakedness 
covered them both with shame and with confusion. They made a covering 
for their body with fig-leaves ; but thev were both immediately condemned 
to labor, and to die, and hurled down from Paradise. 

*' Adam fell upon the mountain of Sarendip, in the Island of Ceylon, 
where a mountain is called by his name to the present day. Eve being sepa- 
rated from her spouse in her fall, alighted on the spot where China now 
stands, and Eblis fell not far from the same spot. As to the peacock andtho 
snskke, the former dropped in Hindostan and the latter in Arabia. Adam 
soon feeling the enormity of his fault, implored the mercy of God, who, re- 
lenting, sent down his angels from heaven with a tabernacle, which they 
placed on the spot where Abraham, at a subsequent period, built the temple 
of Mecca. Gabriel instructed him in the rites and!^ ceremonies performed 
about the sanctuary, in order that he might obtain the forgiveness of his 
offence, and afte^^vards led him to the mountain of Ararat, where he met 
Sve, from whom he had been now separated above two hvitidx^^^^KcC^ 
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oreatioiiy written by Moses, contain two different and oontnk 
dictorj stories of a creation, made by two different persons, 
and written in two different styles of expression. The evidence 
that shows this is so clear, when attended to without prejudice, 
that, did we meet with tlie same evidence in any Arabic or 
Chinese account of a creation, we should not hesitate in pro- 
nouncing it a forgery. 

I proceed to distinguish the two stories from each other. 
The first story begins at the first verse of the first chapter, 
and ends at the end of the third verse of the second chapter; 
for the adverbial conjunction, THUS, with which the second 
chapter begins (as the reader will see), connects itself to the 
last verse of the first chapter, and those three verses belong to, 
and make the conclusion of the first story. 

The second story begins at the fourth verse of the second 
chapter, and ends with that chapter. Those two stories have 
been confused into one, by cutting off the three last verses of 
the first story, and throwing them to the second chapter. 

I go now to show that those two. stories have been written 
by two different persons. 

From the first verse of the first chapter to the end of the 
third verse of the second chapter, which makes the whole of 
the first story, the word GOD is used without any epithet or 
additional word conjoined with it, as the reader will see: and 
til is style of expression is invariably used throughout the whole 
of this story, and is repeated no less than thirty-live times, viz., 
" In the l)e<^inning GoD created the heavens and the earth, and 
the spirit of God moved on the face of the waters, and God 
said, let there be light, and God saw the light,'' &c., &c. 

But immediately from the beginning of the fourth verse of 
the second chapter, where the second story begins, the style of 
expression is always the Lord God, and this style of expression 
is invariably used to the end of the chapter, and is repeated 
eleven times; in the one it is always God, and never the Lord 
God, in the other it is always the Lord God, and never God. 
The first story contains thirty-four verses, and repeats the 
single word God thirty-five times. The second story contains 
twenty-two verses and repeats the compound word Lord-God 
eleven times; this difference of style, so often repeated, and so 
uniformly continued, shows that those two chapters, containing 
two different stories, are written by different persons. It is the 
same in all different editions of the Bible, in all the languages 
I bsLve seen. 
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HaTihg thus shown, from the difiference of style, that those 
two chapters divided, as they properly divide themselves, at 
the end of the third verse of the second chapter, are the work 
of two different persons, I come to show, irom the contradictory 
matters they contain, that they cannot be the work of one 
person, and are two different stories. 

It is impossible, unless the writer was a lunatic, without 
memory, that one and the same person coidd say, as is said in 
the 27^ and 28th verses of the first chapter — ^^So God created 
man in hia oum image, in the image of God creaied he him/ 
male and female created he th&m; and God blessed them, and 
God said unto them, he fruitful and multiply, and replenish the 
earth, and subdue it, arid have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowls of the air, and every living thing tliat moveth 
on the face of the earth J^ It is, I say, impossible that the same 
person who said this, could afterwards say, as is said in the 
second chapter, ver. 5, and there was not a m^n to till tlie 
ground; and then proceed in the 7th verse to give another 
account of the making a man for the first time, and afterwards 
of the making a woman out of his rib. 

Again, one and the same person could not write, as is written 
in the 29th verse of the first chapter: "Behold I (God) have 
given you every herb bearing seed, which is on the face of the 
earth ; and every tree, in which is the fruit of a tree bearing 
seed, to you it shall be for meat," and afterwards say, as is said 
in the second chapter, that the Lord God planted a tree in the 
midst of a garden, and forbad man to eat thereof. 

Again, one and the same person could not say, Thus the heavens 
and the earth were fnislied, and all tlie host of them, and on the 
seventh day God ended his work which he had made; and shortly 
after set the Creator to work again, to plant a garden, to make 
a man and a woman, &c,, as is done in the second chapter. 

Here are evidently two different stories contradicting each 
other. — According to the first, the two sexes, the male and the 
female, were made at the same time. According to the second, 
they were made at different times, the man first, the woman 
afterwards. — According to the first story they were to have 
* dominion over all the earth. According to the second, their 
dominion was limited to a garden. How large a garden it 
ooold be that one man and one woman could dress and keep 
in order, I leave to the prosecutor, the judge, the jury, and Mr. 
Bnrkine to determine. 
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The story of the talking serpent, and its tete-brtete with Eve; 
the doleful adventure called the Fall of Ma/n ; and how he was 
turned out of his fine garden, and how the garden was after- 
wards locked up and guarded by a flaming sword (if any one 
i«n tell what a flaming sword is), belonging altogether to the 
second story. Tliey have no connection with the first story. 
According to the first there was no garden of Eden; no forbid- 
den tree : the scene was the whole earth, and the fruit of all the 
trees was allowed to be eaten. 

In giving this example of the strange state of the Bible, it 
cannot l>e said T have gone out of my way to seek it, for I have 
taken the beginning of the book; nor can it be said I have made 
more of it, than it makes icself. That there are two stories is as 
visible to the eye, when attended to, as that there are two chap- 
ters, and that they have been written by different persons, nobody 
knows by whom. If this then is the strange concUtion the begin- 
ning of the Bible is in, it leads to a just suspicion, that the 
other parts are no better, and consequently it becomes every 
man's duty to examine the case. I have done it for myself and 
am satisfied that the Bible is fahvUous, 

Perhaps I shall be told in the cant-language of the day, as I 
have often been told by the Bishop of Uandaff and others, of the 
great and laudable pains that many pious and learned men have 
taken to explain the obscure and reconcile the contradictory, or 
as tlioy say, the seemingly contradictory passages of the Bible. 
It is because the Bible needs such an undertaking, that is one 
of the first causes to suspect it is not the word of God ; this 
single reflection, when carried home to the mind, is in itself a 
volume. 

What ! does not the Creator of the Universe, the Fountain 
of all Wisdom, the Origin of all Science, the Author of all 
Knowledge, the God of Order, and of Harmony, know how to 
write ] When we contemplate the vast economy of the crea- 
tion; when we behold the unerring regularity of the visible 
solar system, the perfection with which all its several parts re- 
volve, and by corresponding assemblage, form a whole ; — when 
we launch our eye into the boundless ocean of space, and see 
ourselves surrounded by innumerable worlds, not one of which 
^ aries from its appointed place — when we trace the power of 
the Creator, from a mite to an elephant — from an atom to an 
universe — can we suppose that the mind that could conceive 
such a design, and the power that executed it with incomparable 
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perf cctiony cannot write without inconsistency ; or, Ihat a book 
so written, can be the work of such a power ? The writings of 
Thomas Paine, even of Thomas Paine, need no commentator 
to explain, expound, arrange, and re-arrange their several parts, 
to render them intelligible — he can relate a fact, or write an 
essay, without forgetting in one page what he has written in an- 
other—certainly, then, did the God of all perfection condescend 
to write or dictate a book, that book would be as perfect as 
himself is perfect ; the Bible is not so, and it is confessedly not 
so, by the attempts to amend it. 

Perhaps I shall be told, that though I have produced one 
instance, I cannot produce another of equal force. One is suf- 
ficient to call in question the genuineness of authenticity of any 
book that pretends to be the word of God ; for such a book 
would, as before said, be as perfect as its author is perfect. 

I will, however, advance only four chapters further into the 
the book of Genesis, and produce another example that is suf- 
ficient to invalidate the story to which it belongs. 

We have all heard of Noah's Flood ; and it is impossible to 
think of the whole human race, men, women, children, and 
infants (except one family,) deliberately drowning, without feel- 
ing a painful sensation ; that heart must be a heart of flint that 
can contemplate such a scene with tranquillity. There is no- 
thing in the ancient mythology, nor in the religion of any people 
we know of upon the globe, that records a sentence of their God, 
or of their Gods, so tremendously severe and merciless. If the 
story be not true, we blasphemously dishonor God by believing 
it, and still more so, in forcing, by laws and penalties, that be- 
lief upon others. I go now to show, from the face of the story, 
that it carries the evidence of not being true. 

I know not if the judge, the jury, and Mr. Erskine, who tried 
and convicted Williams, ever read the Bible, or know anything 
of its contents, and, therefore, I will state the case precisely. 

There was no such people as Jews or Israelites, in the time 
that Noah is said to have lived, and consequently there was no 
such law as that which is called the Jewish or Mosaic Law. It 
is aocording to the Bible, more than six hundred years from the 
time the flood is said to have happened, to the time of Moses, 
and consequently the time the flood is said to have happened, 
was more than six hundred years prior to the law, called the 
law of MoseS) even admitting Moses to have been the giver of 
that law, of which there is great cause to do>3h\>V 
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We have here two different epochs, or points of time ; that 
of the flood, and that of the law of Moses ; the former more 
than six hundred years prior to the latter. But the maker of 
the story of the flood, whoever he was, has betrayed himself by 
blundering, for he has reversed the order of the times. He has 
told the story, as if the law of Moses was prior to the flood ; 
for he has made God to say to Noah, Genesis, chap. viL ver. 2, 
*'0f every clean beast, thou slialt take unto tliee by sevens, 
male and his female, and of b<;a.sts that are not clean by two, 
the male and his female.*' This is the Mosaic law, and could 
only be said after that law was given, not before. There was 
no such things as beasts clean and unclean in the time of Noah 
— It is nowhere said they were created so. — ^They were only 
declared to bo so, (w meatSj by the Mosaic law, and that to the 
Jews only, and there was no such people as Jews in the time of 
NoaL This is the blundering condition in which this strange 
stoiy stands. 

When we reflect on a sentence so tremendously severe, as 
that of consigning the whole human race, eight persons excepted, 
to deliberate drowning ; a sentence, which represents the Crea- 
tor in a more merciless character than any of those whom we 
call Pacrans, ever represented the Creator to be, under the figure 
of any of their deities, we ought at least to suspend our belief 
of it, on a comparison of the beneficent character of the Crea- 
tor, with the tremendous severity of the sentence ; but when 
we see the story told with such an evident contradiction of cir- 
cumstances, we ought to set it down for nothing better than a 
fable, told by nobody knows whom, and nobody knows when. 

It is a relief to the genuine and sensible soul of man to find 
the story unfounded. It frees us from two painful sensations 
at once ; that of having hard thoughts of the Creator, on 
account of the severity of the sentence ; and that of sympathis- 
ing in the horrid tragedy of a drowning world. He who cannot 
feel the force of what I mean, is not, in my estimation of char- 
acter, worthy the name of a human being. 

I have just said there is great cause to doubt, if the law, called 
the law of Moses, was given by Moses ; the books called the books 
of Moses, which contained, among other things, what is called 
the Mosaic law, are put in front of the Bible, in the manner of 
a constitution, with a history annexed to it. Had these books 
been written by Moses, they would undoubtedly have been the 
oldest books in the Bible, and entitled to be placed first, and the 



la# i^d the hiirtory they contain wotild be frequently referred 
to in the books that follow ; but this is not the case. From 
the time of Othniel, the first of the Judges (Judges, chap. iii. 
ver. 9), to the end of the book of Judges, which contp-ins a 
period of four hundred and ten years, this law, and those books, 
were not in practice, nor known among the Jews, nor are they 
so much as alluded to throughout the whole of tha t peri od. An« I 
if the reader will examine the 22nd and 23rd chapiters of the ,*>rd 
Book of ELings, and 34th chapter 2nd Chron. he will tind that Jio 
such law, nor any such books were known in the time of the 
Jewish monarchy, and that the Jews were Pagans during the 
whole of that time, and of their Judges. 

The first time the law, called the law of Moses, made its ap- 
pearance, was in the time of Josiah, about a thousand years after 
Moses was dead : it is then said to have be^n found by accident. 
The account of this finding, or pretended finding, is given 2n(l 
Chron., chap, xxxiv. ver. 14, 15, 16, 18: " Hilkiah the priest 
found the book of the law of the Lord, given by Moses, and 
Hilkiah answered and said to Shaphan the scribe, I have found 
the book of the law in the house of the Lord, and Hilkiah de- 
livered the book to Shaphan, and Shaphan carried the book to 
the king, and Shaphan told the king (Josiah), saying, Hilkiah 
the priest hath given me a book." 

In consequence of this finding, which much resembles that of 
poor Chatterton finding manuscript poems of Rowley, the monk, 
in the cathedral church at Bristol, or the late finding of manu- 
scripts of Shakspeare in an old chest (two well known frauds), 
Josiah abolished the Pagan religion of the Jews, massacred all 
the Pagan priests, thougli he himself had been a Pagan, as the 
reader will- see in the 23rd chap. 2nd Kings, and thus established 
in blood, the law that is there called the law of Moses, ai^d in- 
stituted a passover in commemoration thereol The 22nd verse, 
speaking of this passover, says, " Surely there was not held such 
a passover from the days of the Judges, that judged Israel, nor 
in all the days of the kings of Israel, nor the kings of Judah f 
and the 25th ver. in speaking of this priest-killing Josiah, says, 
** Like unto himy there was no king be/ore him, that turned to the 
Lord with all his heart, and with all his soul, and with all his 
might, according to all the law of Moses ; neither after him 
arose there any like him" This verse, like the former one, is a 
general declaration against all the preceding kin^ wit\\.Q»\vk> ^^- 
oeption. It is also a declaration agaixist i^ t\iaX> t^a^^^ «!(^x 
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him, of w .ich there were four, the whole time of whose reigning 
makes but twenty-two years and six months, before the Jews 
were entirely broken up as a nation and their monarchy des- 
troyed. It is, therefore, evident that the law, called the law of 
Moses, of which the Jews talk so much, was promulgated and 
established only in the latter time of the Jewish monarchy; 
and it is very remarkable, that no sooner had they established 
it than they were a destroyed people, as if they were punished 
for acting an imposition and af&xing the name of the Lord to 
it, and massacring their former priests under the pretence of 
religion. The sum of the history of the Jews is this— they con- 
tinued to be a nation about a thousand years, they then estab- 
lished a law, which they called the law of the Lord given by Moses, 
and were destroyed. This is not opinion, but historical evi- 
dence. 

Levi, the Jew, who has written an answer to the "Age of Rea- 
son," gives a strange account of the law called the law of Moses. 

In speaking of the story of the sun and moon standing still, 
that the Israelites might cut the throats of all their enemies, and 
hang all their kings, as told in Joshua, chap, x., he says, " There 
is also another proof of the reality of this miracle, which is, the 
appeal that the author of the book of Joshua makes to the book 
of Jasher, ^Is not this written in the hook ofJasher ? ' Hence," 
contin\ies Levi, ** it is manifest that the book commonly called 
the book of Jasher, existed, and was well known at the time the 
book of Joshua was written ; and pray, Sir," continues Levi, 
"what book do you think this was ] why, no other then the law 
of Moses /" Levi, like the Bishop of Llandaff and many other 
guess-work commentators, either forgets or does not know what 
there is in one part of the Bible when he is giving his opinion 
upon another part. 

I did not, however, expect to find so much ignorance in a Jew 
A\4th respect to the history of his nation, though I might not be 
surprised at it in a bishop. If Levi will look into the account 
<^iven in the first chap. 2nd book of Sam. of the Amalekite slay- 
ing Saul, and bringing the crown and bracelets to David, he 
will find the following recital, ver. 15, 17, 18: "And David 
called one of the young men, and said, go near and fall upon him 
(the Amalekite), and he smote him that he died : and David 
lamented with this lamentation over Saul and over Jonathan 
his son ; also he bade them teach the children the use of the 
how ^ — behold it is vdrxiUn iu the book of JoaTxat/' If the book 
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of J'asher were what Levi calls it, the law of Moses, written by 
Moses, it is not possible that anything that David said or did 
coidd be writterr that law, sbT^Moses died more than 
five hundred years before David was bom ; and, on the other 
hand, admitting the book of Jasher to be the law called the law 
of Moses ; that law must have been written more than five 
hundred years after Moses was dead, or it could not relate any- 
thing said or done by David. Levi may take which of these 
cases he pleases, for both are against him. 

I am not going in the course of this letter to write a commen- 
tary on the Bible. The two instances I have produced, and 
which are taken from the beginning of the Bible, show the 
necessity of examining it. It is a book that has been read 
more, and examined less, than any book that ever existed. Had 
it come to us an Arabic or Chinese book, and said to have been 
a sacred book by the people from whom it came, no apology 
would have been made for the confused and disorderly state it 
is in. The tales it relates of the Creator would have been cen- 
eired, and our pity excited for those who believed them. We 
should have vindicated the goodness of God against such a 
book, and preached up the disbelief of it out of reverence to 
him. Why then do we not act as honorably by the Creator in 
the one case as we do in the other. As a Chinese book we 
woidd have examined it ; — ought we not then to examine it as 
a Jewish book ? The Chinese are a people who have all the 
appearance of far greater antiquity than the Jews ; and in point 
of permanency there is no comparison. They are also a people 
of mild manners and good morals, except where they have been 
corrupted by European commerce. Yet we take the word of a 
restless, bloody-minded people, as the Jews of Palestine were, 
when we would reject the same authority from a better people. 
We ought to see it is habit and prejudice that have prevented 
people from examining the Bible. Those of the church of Eng- 
land called it holy, because the Jews called it so, and because 
custom and certain acts of parliament call it so, and they read 
it 'from custom. Dissenters read it for the purpose of doctrinal 
controversy, and are very fertile in discoveries and inventions. 
But none of them read it for the pure purpose of information, 
and of rendering justice to the Creator, by examining if the 
evidence it contains warrants the belief of its being what it is 
called. Instead of doing this, they take it blindfolded, and will 
hBkve it to be the word of Qod whether it be so or not, {^Qcmy 
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own part, mj belief in the perf eotioii of the Deity will not per- 
mit me to believe, that a book so manifestly obscare, disorderly, 
and contradictory, can be his work. I can write a better book 
mysell This disbelief in me proceeds from my belief in tke 
Creator. I cannot pin my faith upon the say so of Hilkiah, the 
priest, who said he found it, or any part of it, nor upon Shap- 
han the scribe, nor upon any priests, nor any scribe or man of 
the law, of the present day. 

As to acts of parliament, there are some which say there are 
witches and wizards ; and the pei'sons who made those acts (it 
was in the time of James the First), made also some acts whicli 
call the Bible Holy Scriptures, or Word of God. But act of 
parliament decide nothing with respect to God ; and as these 
acts of parliament making were wrong with respect to witches 
and wizards, they may also be wrong with respect to the book 
in question.'^ It is, therefore, necessary that the book be exam- 

* It is afflicting to humanity to reflect that, after the blood shed to estab- 
lish the divinity of the Jewish scriptures, it should have become necessary 
to grant a new disperuationt which, through unbelief and conflicting opin- 
ions respecting its true construction, has cost as great or greater sacrifices 
than tiie former. Catholics, when they, had the ascendency, burnt Protes- 
tants, who, in turn, led Catholics to the stake, and both united in eztermi- 
nating Dissenters. The Dissenters, when they had the powei^ pursued the 
Hame course. The diabolical act of Calvin, in the burning of Dr. Servettis, 
Ih an awful witnesH of this fact. Servetus suffered two hours in a slow fire 
before life was extinct. The Dissenters, who escaped from England, had 
Hcarcely seated themselves in the wilds of America, before they began to ex- 
terminate from the territory they had seized upon, all those who did not 
profess what thev called the oi'othodox faith. Priests, Quakers, and Adam- 
ites, were prohioited from entering the territory, on pain of death. By 
priests, they meant clergymen of the lloman Catholic, if not also of the 
Protestant or Episcopal persuasion. Their own priests they denominated 
ministers. These puritans also, particularly in the province of Massachu- 
setts-Bay, put many persons to death on the charge oi witchcritft. There is 
no account, however, of their having burned any alive, as was dono in iicot- 
land, about the same period in which the executions took place in Massa- 
chusetts-Bay. In England, Sir Matthew Hale, a judge eminent for extra- 
ordinary piety f condemned two women to death on the same charge. 

I doubt, however, if there be any acts of the parliament now in force foi 
inflicting pains and penalties for denying the s(jriptiires to bo the word oi 
God, as our upright judges seem to rely at this time wholly upon what they 
call the common law, to justify the horrid persecutions wnich are now car- 
tied on in England, to the disgroco of a country that boasta so much of ita 
tolerant spirit. 

As the common law is derived from the customs of our ancestors, when in 
a rude and barbarous condition, it is not surprising that many of ilj injunc- 
tions should be opposed to the ideas, which a society in a civilized and re* 
fined state, should deem compatible with justice and right. Accorc^irgly 
we find that govc r.mcnt has from time to time annulled coiue of i'. : :..o:t 
prominent absuri iticn ; such &3 the triaU by ordeal, tho wages cd batU<3 m 
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ised ; it is oar duty toezamine it ; and to sappress the right of 
ezunination is sinful in any government, or in any judge or 
JQzy. The Bible makes God to say to Moses, Deut. diap. viL 



of Appeal for murder, under a belief that a supernatural power would 
interfere to save the innocent and destroy the guilty in such a combat, &a 
Tet much remains nearly as ridiculoos, that requires a further and more 
liberal use of the pruning knife. 

'^ In the days of the Stuarts [ A.D. 1670, 22nd year of Charles II. See ' "The 
BepubUcans,** voL 5, p. 22] William Penn was indicted at Common Law for 
a not and breach of the peace on having delivered his sentiments to a con- 
grec^on of people in Grace-church-street : he told the judge and the jury 
that Common Law was an abuse, and no law at all; and in spite of the 
threats, the fines and imprisonments inflicted on his jury, they acquitted him 
on this plea. William Penn found an honest jury. '* 

llie mtroduction, however, of Christianity, as composing a part of this 
Common Law (bad as much of it is), is proved to be a fraud or misconcep- 
tion of the old Norman French ; as I shall show by an extract of a letter 
from Thomas Jefferson to Major Cartwright, bearing date 5th June, 1824. 

For a more full development of this subject, see ''Sampson's Anniversary 
Bisonone^ before tiie Historical Society of New York."— EnrTOB. 

Sitraet from J^tnotCi LetUr* 

** I am glad to find in your book [** The English Constitution, inxxlnced and 
fllnstratea*^ a formal contradiction, at length, of the judiciary usurpation of 
legislative power ; for such the judges have usurped m their repeated deci- 
sions, that Christianity i» apart of the common law. The proof of the con- 
trary, which you have adduced, is uncontrovertible : to wit, that the com- 
mon law existed while the Anglo-Saxons were yet Pagans ; at a time when 
they had never yet heard the name of Christ pronounced, or knew that such 
a character had ever existed. But it may amuse you to show when, and by 
what means, they stole this law in upon us. In a case of Quare Impedii, in the 
"Tear iSook," M Henry VL fo. 28 [Anno 1458], a question was made how 
far the ecclesiastical law was to be respected in a common law court. And 
Priaoty Chief Justice, gave his opinion m these words : — ' Atielleis, que ils de 
■aint egUse ont en ancien acrij^re, covient a nous a donner credence : cal 
ceo Commeu Ley sur quels touts manners leis sont f oddes. Et auxy, Sir, nous 
somns obliges de conuste^ lour ley de saint eglise : et semblablement ils sont 
obliges de conustre nostre ley. — ^£t. Sir. si poit apxjcrer or a nous que I'eves- 
que adfait come un ordinaiy fera en tie! cas, adong nous devons ceo adjuger 
boa, on auterment nemy .' " &c. [* * To such laws as they of holy church have 
in ancient writhu^, it benoves us give crcdcnco : for it is that common law 
upon which all kinds of law are founded ; and therefore, Sir, are we bound 
to know their law of holy church, and in like manner ore they obliged to 
know our laws. And, Sir, if it shoold appear now to us, that the bishop had 
done what an ordinary ought to do in like cose, then we should adjuc^e it 
good, and not otherwise. 'j—The canons of the oinrch ancientjy were incor- 
porated with the laws of the land, and of the same authority. Sm Dr. 
Henry's Hist. G. Britain.— Editob. 

See S. C. Fitzh. abr. qu. imp. 89. Bro. abr. qu. Imp. 12. Finch in his 1st 
Bool^ 0* & ^ the first afterwards who quotes the cane, and mis-states it 
thus : '"To such laws of tho church aa have warrant in Ilolif Scrinture^ our 
lew giveth crvdonoe/ and cites Prisot; mistranslating 'ancient Scripture' 
Into ^kolif Soriptaro ; ' whereas Prisot paljphly say^ ' to such .aws as those 
of hoil^ cnnrch have in arxient toritinotjt is proxxsr tor us tc> i.:i e credence ; * 
to wffr-^ tfaoiv a/ncicnt icrU(eji lews. This w"* in 163H, a oor/ t^ aod » haU 
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ver. 2, " And when tte Lord thy God shall deliT 7r ^lem beiort) 
thee, thou shalt siutte tliom and utterly destroy thfT"^ than 
ah&lt make no covenant with them, nor show -mercij unto tltem.' 
Not all the priests, nor scribes, nor trihunals in the world, nor 
all the authority of man, ehall make me believe that God ever 
gave such a Robespierrean precept as that of showing no tnercij: 
and consequently it is impoaaible that I, or any person wto 
believes as reverentially of the Creator as I do, oan believd s-oh 
a book to be the word of God. 

There have been, and mill are; those, who, whilet they projiisa 
to believe the Bible to be the work of God, affect to turn it into 
ridicale, Taking their profession and conduct together, they 
act blasphemously ; because they act as if God himself was not 
to be believed. The case is exceedingly different with respect 
to the "Age of Reason." That book is written to show from the 
Bible itself, that there is abundant matter to Guspect it is not 
the word of God, and that we have been imposed upon, first by 
Jews, and afterwards by priests and commentators. 

Not one of those who have attempted to write answers to the 

after the dictnm of Priaot.— Wfngate, ill ief!S,.erectB this falsa translation 
Into a maiiini of Che oominoo law, copying the words erf Finch, but citing 
PrisoL Wiueate, loax. 3, and Sheppari^ title ' Relifrion, ' in 167-5, oopies ths 
same mietranetHtion, quoting the Y. B. Fincli and Wingate. Hale exprBsiea 
it in these wonii ; ' Chrintianity is parcel of the law of England ' — 1 Ventria 
293. Keh. 0I}7, bnt quotes no authuritj. By theae echoin)^ and re-echoings 
from one to another, it bad liecunie so established in 1728, that in the case of 
the Kins va Woolston. 2 Stra. 834. the conit wivnld not niSgr ft to be de- 
bated, whether to write ■gainst Chnatianitr waa puniihaUe in tin temporal 
court at coranion law. Wood, therefore, 41% Venturas itUl to Tai; tiie 
pbnee, and sa;, ' that all bta*pbem; and proHMMiMBa at* oSencee In ibe 
oommon law ;' and dtea 2 Stra.— Then Blackstone, 17S3, Iv. S9, repeats the 
words of Hale, that 'ChriitianiW is part of the law of England, 'dtingVen- 
ttil and Strange. And finally, Lorcl Mansfield, with a little qnalificatinn, 

'" " "■ "■" '""", says, that *the essential principleB of reueafci/ rel^on 

n law'--thns ingulfing Bible, TWament, and all Into 
lOot eiUna ai^ autbcMltr. Aodthus we find this chain 

.linkt^linlc 

sic, and tAol a 
tcnpnre^ usea oj Prisot. Finch qiuHVB rrisob i v¥ mgate oocs uie Mine ; 
Sheppard qnote* Frisot, Finch and Wingate. Hale dtes aobodr. The 
eonrt. on Woolston's case, dtea Hale ; Wood dtes Wooliton's case ; Blaek- 
stone qootea Woolston's case and Hale : end lioid Muisfield, like Balt^ 
ventures it on hi; own authority. _ Here I mi^ht defy the best read lawyer 
to produce another scrip of authority for tiuijtidieiavy/orgerp ; and I ]n%bt 
go on farther to show how some nf the Anglo-Saxon priests intopolated into 
Qie text of Alfred's Uwa the 20th. 2tat, 22d, and iOA di^ten i^ Exodm, 
and the ISQi of the Acta of the Apostles, froin the 23rd to the 29U) veises ; 
but this would lead my pen and your patience tQO ttf, Wl||4 a toiwpliMJ 

tbia, brtwven chwwtl mi vWfi ( 
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** Age of Beason," bave taken the ground upon which only an 
answer could be written. The case in question is not upon any 
point of doctrine, but altogether upon a matter of fact Is the 
book called the Bible the word of God, or is it not ? If it can 
be proved to be so, it ought to be belieTed as such ; if not, it 
ought not be believed as such. This is the true state of the case. 
The " Age of Reason " produces evidence to show, and I have 
in this letter produced additional evidence that it is not the 
word of God. Those who take the contrary side should prove 
that it is. But this they havo not done, nor attempted to do, 
and consequently they have done nothing to the purpose. 

The prosecutors of Williams have shrunk from the point, as 
the answerers have done. They have availed themselves of pre- 
judice instead of prool If a writing was produced in a court 
of judicature, said to be the writing of a certain person, and 
upon the reality or non-reality of which, some matter at issue 
depended, the point to be proved would be, that such writing 
was the writing of such person. Or if the issue depended upon 
certain words, which some certain person was said to have 
spoken^ the point to be proved would be, that such words were 
spoken by such person ; and Mr. Erskiue would contend the 
case upon this ground. A certain book is said to be the word 
of God. What is the proof that it is so ? for upon this the 
whole depends ; and if it cannot be proved to be so, the prose- 
cution fails for want of evidence. 

The prosecution against Williams charges him with publishing 
a book, entitled the " Age of Beason," which it says, is an im- 
pious blasphemous pamphlet, tending to ridicule and bring into 
contempt the Holy Scriptures. Nothiug is more easy than to 
find abusive words, and English prosecutions are famous for this 
species of vulgarity. The charge, however, is sophistical ; for 
tiie charge, as growing out of the pamphlet, should have stated, 
not as it now states, to ridicule and bring into contempt the 
Holy Scriptures, but to show, that the book called the Holy 
Scriptures are not the Holy Scriptures. It is one thing if I 
ridicule a work as being written by a certain person ; but it ia 
quite a different thing if I write to prove that such work wa& 
not written by such person. In the first case, I attack the per- 
son through the work ; in the other case, I defend the honor of 
the person against the work. This is what the ^^ Age of Beason" 
does, and consequently the charge in the indictment is sophis- 
ttwUy stf^ted, Ever^ one will e^wi^^^ thfl^t if t^^ B\Wj6 V^ xvA 
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the word of Cod, we err in believing it to be Ms word, and 

ought not to believe it. Certainly, then, the ground the praae- 
cutioa should take, would be to prove that the Bible is in fact 
what it is called. But thia the prosecution has not done, and 
u&iinol do. 

In all cases the prior fact most be proved, before the snbse- 
qut'nt facts can be admitted in evidence. In a prosecution for 
Rjultery, the fact of marriage, which is the prior fact, must be 
proved, before the facts to prove adultery can be received. It 
the fact of marriage cannot be proved, adultery cannot be 
proved ; and if the prosecution cannot prove the ISible to be 
the word of God, tlio charge of blasphemy is viaionary and 
ground lesa 

In Turkey they might prove, if the caao happened, that a 
certain book was bought of a certain bookseller, and that the 
said book was written against the Koran. In Spain uud Por- 
tupil they might prove that a certain book was bought of a 
cpi-tain bookseller, and that the said book was written againat 
the infallibility of the Pope. Under the ancient mythology 
tliey might have proved that a certain writing was bought of 
a certain person, and that the said writing was written against 
the belief of a plurality of gods, and in the support of the be- 
lief of one God. Socrates was condemned for a work of this 
kind 

All these are but subsequent foots, and unount to nothing, 
uuless the prior facts be proved. The prior fact, with respect 
to the first cose, is, Is the Koran the word of God! With 
respect to the second. Is the infallibility of the Pope & truth 1 
With respect to the third. Is the belief of a plnrality of gods 
a true belief I and in like manner with respect to the present 
prosecution, Is the book called the Bibie the word of God t If 
the present prosecution prove no more than could be proved in 
any or all of these cases, it proves only as they do, or as an in-^ 
quisition would prove ; and in this view of the case, the prose- 
cutors ought at least to leave off reviling that infemftl institu- 
tion, the inquisition. The prosecution, however, though it may 
injure the individual, may promote the cause of truth, because 
the manner in which it has been conducted, appears a confession 
to the world, that there is no evidence to prove that the Biblfl 
is the word of God. On what authority then do we believe Um 
many ttraiige stories that the Bible tells of God. 

Xhis pcosoQutios ha? been carded <m thxou^ tlw nwUuw o( 
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what is called a special jury, and the whole of a special jury is 
nominated by the master of the crown office. Mr. Erskine 
vaunts himself upon the bill he brought into parliament with 
respect to trials, for what the government party calls libels. 
But if iu crown prosecutions, the master of the crown office is 
to continue to appoint the whole special jury, which he does by 
nominating the forty-eight persons from which the solicitor of 
each party is to strike out twelve, "Mr Erskine's bill is only 
vapor and sraoka The root of the giievance lies in the man- 
ner of forming the jury, and to this Mr. Erskine's bill applies 
no remedy. 

When Ihe trial of Williams came on, only eleven of the 
special jurymen appeared, and the trial was adjourned. In 
case-s where the whole number do not appear, it is customary 
to make up the deJlciency by taking jurymen from persons 
present in court This, in the law term, is called a Tales. 
Why was not this done in this easel Keason will suggest that 
they did not choose to depend on a man accidentally taken. 
When tlie trial recommenced the whole of the special jury ap- 
peared, and Williams was convicted; it is folly to contend a 
cause where the whole jury is nominated by one of the parties. 
I will relate a recent case that explains a great deal with re- 
spect to special juries in crown prosecution. 

On the trial of Lambert and others, printers and proprietors 
of the Morning Chronicle, for a libel, a special jury was struck, 
on the prayer of the Attomey-Greneral, who used to be called 
Diaholua HegiSy or King's DeviL 

Only seven or eight of the special jury appeared, and the 
Attorney-General not praying a Tales, the trial stood over to a 
future day ; when it was to be brought on a second time, the 
Attomey-iGreneral prayed for a new special jury, but as this was 
not admissible, the original special jury was summoned. Only 
eight of them appeared, on which the Attorney-General said, 
'* As I cannot, on a second trial, have a special jury, I will 
pray a Tales" Four persons were then taken from the persons 
present in court, and added to the eight special jurymen. The 
jury went out at two o'clock to consult on their verdict, and the 
judge (Kenyon) understanding they were divided, and likely to 
be some time in making up their minds, retired from the bench, 
and went home. At seven the jury went, attended by an officer 
of the court to the Judge's house, and delivered a verdict^ 
*^ OuUty qf pihlishing, hut with no maliQum^ vnteniianf!* TSb^ 
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3'u<Ign Kold, "/eawMt record thit verdict.- it iano verdict at 
nil " Tlie J1U7 wiUidrcw, and after sitting in cousultatton till 
five in the inorning, brought in a verdict. Not Guilty. Would 
this have been the case had they been all special jurymen 
noiuinat«0 by the Master of the Crown-office I Tliis is one of 
tliP cases that ouglit to open tie eyes of the people with respect 
to the luatmiir of forming special juries. 

On the trial of WilHanis, the Judge preVented the counsel 
lor the defendant proceeding in tlie defence. The prosecution 
had selected a number of passages from the A^v of Reason, and 
inserted them in the indictment. The defending counsel was 
selecting other passages to show, that the passages in the in- 
dictment were conclusions drawn from premiaea, and unfairly 
seperated therefrom in the indictment. The Judge said, he Sd 
fioi htow lune to net; meaning thereby whether to let the counsel 
proceed in the defence or not, and asked the jury if they wished 
t« hear the passages read which the defending counsel had 
selected. The jury said KO, and the defending counsel was in 
consequence silent Mr. Erskine then, Falstaff like, havingall 
the field to himself, and no enemy at hand, laid about him most 
heroically, and the jury found the defendant guilty. I know 
not if Mr Erakine ran out of court and hallooed, huzza for ti» 
Bible and the trial by jury, 

Robespierre caused a decree to be passed during the trial of 
Brissot and others, that after a trial had lasted three days (the 
whole of which time in the ca$e of Brissot, was taken up by the 
prosecuting party), the judge should ask the jury (who were 
then a packed jury) if they were satisfied. If the jury said 
YES, the trial ended, and the jury proceeded to give their ver- , 
diet, without hearing the defence of the accused party. It 
needs no depth of wisdom to make an application of this case. 

1 will now state a case to show that the trial of Williams is 
not a trial, according to Kenyon's own explanation of law. 

On a late trial in London (Selthens vergus Koossman) on a 
policy of insurance, one of the jurymen, Mr. Dunnage, after 
bearing one side of the case, and without hearing the other side, 
got up and said, ii vkm as legal a policy ofimuranee ag ever vxit 
writteTi, The Judge, who was the same as presided on the trial 
of Williams, replied, that it waa a great migforttme when any 
geidlcntan of the jury makes up hi* mind on a cauM b^ore it 
was ^finished. Mr. Erskine, who in that canse was connael for 
the defendant (ia this he was a^nst the def«id«nt)t cried v^ 
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ii ts worse than a misfortune, it is a Jhult The Judge, in Hia 
address to the jury in summing up the evidence, expatiated 
upon, and explained the parts which the law assigned to the 
counsel on each side, to the witnesses, and to the Judge, and 
said, " WTien all this was done, and not until then, it toas the 
bimneas of the jury to declare what the justice of the case was ; 
and that it was extremely rash and imprudent in any man to 
draw a conclusion before all the premises were laid before them, 
upon which that conclusion was to be grounded,*^ According 
then to Kenyon's own doctrine, the trial of Williams is an ir- 
regular trial, the verdict an irregular verdict^ and as such is not 
recordable. 

As to special juries, they are but modem; and were insti- 
tuted for the purpose of determining cases at law between 
merchants; because, as the method of keeping merchants' 
accounts differs from that of common tradesmen, and their 
business, by lying much in foreign bills of exchange, insurance, 
etc., is of a different description to that of common tradesmen, 
it might happen that a common jury might not be competent 
to form a judgment. The law that instituted special juries, 
makes it necessary that the jurors be merchants, or of the degree 
of squires. A special jury in London is generally composed of 
merchants; and in the country, of men called country squires, 
that is, fox-hunters, or men qualified to hunt foxes. The one 
may decide very well upon a case of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
or of the counting-house : and \he other of the jockey-club or 
the chase. But who would not laugh, that because such men 
can decide such cases, they can also be jurors upon theology. 
Talk with some London merchants about scripture, and they 
will understand you mean scrip, and tell you how much it is 
worth at the Stock Exchange. Ask them about theology, and 
they will say they know of no such gentleman upon Change. 
Tell some country squires of the sun and moon standing still, 
the one on the top of a hill and the other in a valley, and 
they will swear it is a lie of one's own making. Tell them that 
God Almighty ordered a man to make a cake and bake it with 
a t — d and eat it, and they will say it is one of Dean Swift's 
blackguard stories. Tell them it is in the Bible, and they 
will lay a bowl of punch it is not, and leave it to the parson of 
the parish to decida Ask them also about theology, and they 
will say, they know of no such an one on the turf. An appeal 
to such juries serves to bring the Bible mU> i^qt^ fvi&:^iN^ "C^^xk 
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(injrtlung the anthor of the "Age of Reason" has Written; 4nd 
the manner in which the trial has been conducted bIiowb that 
the prosecutor dares not come to the point, nor meet the de- 
fence of the deCenditnt. But all other cases apart, od what 
ground of right, otherwise than on the right asaumed by an 
inquitution, do such prosecutions Btond? Religion is a private 
alTair hetween every man &nd hia Maker, and no tribunaJ or 
third party has a right to interfere between them. It is not 
properly a thing of this world; it is only practised in this 
world ; but its object is in a future world : and it is no other- 
wise an object of just laws, than for the purpose of protecting 
the equal rights of all, however various their beliefs may be. 
If one man choose to believe the book called the Bible to be 
the word of God, and another, from the convinced idea of the 
purity and perfection of God, compared with the contradictions 
the book contains— from the lasciviouaness of some of its 
stories, like that of Lot getting drunk and debauching his two 
daughters, which is not spqken of as a crime, and for which 
tiie most absurd apologieH are made — from the immorality of 
some of its precepts, like that of showing no mercy — and from 
the total want of evidence on the case, thinks be ought not to 
believe it to be the word of Ood, each of them has an equal 
riijht ; and if tht 'ine )ia.s the right to give his reasons for be- 
lieving it to be so, the other haa an eqoal right to give his 
reasons for believing the contrary. Anything that goes beyoud 
this mle ia an inquisition. Mr. Erslune talks of his moral 
education; Mr. £r8kine is very little acquainted .with theo- 
logical subjects, if he does not know there is such a thing as a 
MiTicera and religious belief that the Bible ie not the word of 
Ood This is my belief ; it is the belief of thousands far more 
learned than Mr. Erskine; and it is a belief that is every day 
increasing. It is not infidelity, as Mr. Erskine profanely and 
abusively calls it; it is the direct reverse of infidelity. It is a 
pure religious belief, founded on the idea of the perfection of 
the Creator. If the Bible be the word of Ood, it needs not the 
wretched aid of prosecutions to supptjrt it; and yon might with 
as much propriety, make a law to protect the sunshine, as to 
protect the Bible, if the Bible, like the sun, be the work of God. 
We see that God takes good care of the Creation he has made. 
He suffers no part of it to be extinguished: and he will take 
tiie same care of his word, if he ever gave one. But men ought 
to be reverentlsdly carefiU and susi^iciouB how they ascribe 
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books to him as his wordy '^lich from this confused condition 
would dishonor a common scribbler, and against which there is 
abundant evidence, and every cause to suspect imposition. 
Leave then the Bible to itself. God will take care of it if he 
has anything to do with it, as he takes care of the sun and the 
moon, which need not your laws for their better protection. 
As the two instances I have produced, in the beginning of this 
letter, from the book of C^nesis, the on^ respecting the account 
called the Mosaic account of the On^tion, the other of the 
Flood, sufficiently show the necessity of examining the Bible, 
in order to ascertain what degree of evidence there is for re 
ceiving or rejecting it as a sacred book ; I shall not add more 
upon that subject; but in order to show Mr. Erskine that 
there are religious establishments for public worship which 
make no profession of faith of the books called holy scriptures, 
nor admit of priests, I will conclude with an account of a 
society lately begun in Paris, and now veiy rapidly extending 
itaeli 

The society takes the name of Theophilantropes, which would 
be rendered in English by the word Theophilanthropists, com- 
pounded of three Greek words, signifying God, Love, and Man. 
The explanation given to this word is, Lovers of God cmd Man, 
or Adorers of God and Friends of Man^ adoratewrs de Dieu et 
amis des hommes. The society proposes to publish each year a 
volume, the first volume is just published, entitled 

BEUGIOUS YEAB OF THE THEOPHILANTHBOPISTS ; 



OB, 
ADORERS OF GOD, AND FRIENDS OF MAN. 

Being a collection of the Vliscourses, lectures, hymns and 
canticles, for all the religious and moral festivals of the Theo- 
philanthropists during the course of the year, whether in their 
public t-emples or in their private families, published by the 
author of the Manual of the Theophilanthropists. 

The volume of this year, which is the first, contains 214 
pages duodecimo. 

The following is the table of contents:-^ 

1. Precise history of the Theophilanthropista 

S. Exercises common to all the festivals. 

Sw Hymn, No. L God of whom the trnWora^ «^i«ikw 
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i. DiaoonrBe upon the exist«ace of Oo<L 

5. Ode II. TLe heavens instruct the earth. 

6. Precepts of wisdom, extracted from the book of Hia 

AdorateiiTB. 

7. Canticle, No. IIL God Creator, soul of nature. 

S. Extracts from divers moralista, upon the nature of God, 
and upon the physical proofs of his existence. 

9. Canticle, No. lY. Let ua bless at our waking the God 
tvbo gives ua light, 

10. Morel tlioughts extracted from the Bible. 

11. Hynm, No. V, Father of the universe. 

13. Contemplation of nature on the lirat days of the spring. 

13. Ode, No. VI. Lord in thy glory adorable. 

14. Extracts from the moral thoughts of Confucius. 

15. Canticls in praise of actions, and thanks for the works of 

the creation. 

16. Continuation from the moral thoughts of Confucius. 

17. Hymn, No. VIL All the universe is full of thy magna- 

ficeoce. 

18. ExtRLcts from an andent sage of India upon the duties of 

faiailiea. 

19. Upon the spring. 

20. Moral tboughta of divers Chinese authors. 

21. Canticle, No. VIII. Everything celebrates the glory of 

the eternal. 

33. Continuation of the moral thoughts of Chinese aath<a% 

33. Invocation for the country. 

2L Extracts from the moral thoughts of TheognlB. 

26. Invocation, Creator of man. 

26. Ode, No. IX Upon death. 

37. Extracts from the book of the Moral nniT^mal, apm 

happiness. 

38, Ode, Na X Supreme Author of Nature. 

[ INTEODUCTIOK' ; 



PBEOISX HIBTORT OV THE THiiOFHIZtANTHEOPISTBL 

"TOWABOS the month of Yeadimiaire, of tite yew ^spt. 
1796), theore appeared at Paris, a Email work, entitled, SLuiual 
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of the Hieoanthropopliiles, since called, for the sahe of easier 
pronunciation^ Theophi Ian thropea (Theophilanthropists), pub- 
lished by C — — . 

" The worship set forth in this Manual, of which the origin 
is from the beginning of the world, was then professed by some 
families in the silence of domestic Ufa But no sooner was the 
Manual published, than some perrons, respectable for their know- 
ledge and their manners, saw, in the formation of a society open 
to the public, an easy method of spreading moral religion, and 
of leacUng by degrees great numbers to the knowledge thereof, 
who appear to have forgotten it. This consideration ought of 
itself not to leave indifferent those persons who know that 
morality and religion, which is the most solid support thereof, 
are necessary to the maintenance of society, as well as to the 
happiresi of the individual. These considerations determined 
the families of the Theophilanthropists to unite publicly for the 
exercise of their worship. 

" The first society of this kind opened in the month of Nivose, 
year 6 (Jan. 1797), in the street Dennis, No. 34, comer of Lom- 
bard-street. The care of conducting this society was under- 
taken by five fathers of families. They adopted the Manual 
of the Theophilanthropists. They agreed to hold their days of 
public worship on the days corresponding to Sundays, but with- 
out making this a hindrance to other societies to choose such 
other day as they thought more convenient. Soon after this, 
more societies were opened, of which somo celebrate on the 
decadi (tenth day), and others on the Sunday : it was also re- 
solved that the committee should meet one hour each week 
for the purpose of preparing or examining the discourses and 
lec^^ures proposed for the next general assembly. That the gen- 
eral assemblies should be called Fetes (festivals) religious and 
moral That those festivals should be conducted in principal 
and form, in a manner, as not to be considered cs the festivals 
of an exclusive worship ; and that in recalling those who might 
not be attached to any particular worship, those festivals might 
also be attended as moral exercises by disciples of every sect, 
and consequently avoid, by scrupulous care, everything that 
might make the society appear under the name of a sect. 
The bociety adopts neither rights nor priestJioody r.nd it will 
never lose sight of the resolution not to advance a:r thing as a 
society, inconvenient to any sect or sexits, in any tiw e or coun- 
try, and under any government. 
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**Ii irin btt ncoj that it is so much the more easy for tho 
•ode^ to koap iritllin this circle, because, that the dogmas of 
tltB nwcp h i l M rtlff OpiBta are those apon which all the sects '..^vo 
tptei, taat diair IBoral is that upon which there has sever been 
m lewt diMeat; ud that the nanio they huve taken, expresses 
Aa dooUs tatd of al] the G<?cts, that of leailing to the adoratum 
<^ Godmdlom ^ man. 

''The ThMfAIbiBihropista do not call themselves the disci* 
I^M of neh or such a man. They avail thcuiGcivoaof tiie wise 
imoepti tlttt have been transnu'ited by ivriters of all coimttiea 
•nd in *U KOML Hie reader wiU lind iii the diacoorses, lectures, 
^nuia, MuT oanticlcs, ^vhicli the ThuophilaDtbropista have 
adopted for their religious mid laoral festivals, and which they 
preaent under &e tiilt; of .Vniiee licli^icuse, citracts from 
moralista, ancient and uiodcrn, divested of luaxims too severe, 
or too loosely ooncei\'i;d, or contrary to piety, whether towards 
Ood or towvds man." 

yext follow the dogtuns of the Tlicophilanthropiats, or things 
tiiey profess to believe. These aiv but two, and are thus ex- . 
{owsed, Ih Thiofitilamhropea ei-oienl A I'txisUvce de Dieu, et 
a timmortaliti da tinte. Ttie Thcopbilontliropiats believe in 
theeziHtenoe of God, and the inunortality of tbe soui 

The Manual of the Thcophilaiitliiopists, a biiiaII volume of 
sixty pages, duodecimo, is published separately, as is also their 
catechism, which is of the same 'size. The principles of the 
TheophilanthropiatB are the same as those published in the first 
part of the "Age of Reason" in 1793, and in tbe second part, in 
1795. The Theophilanthropists, as a society, are silent uptm 
all the things they do not profess to believe, as the saere^iea 
of the books called the Bible, 4c,, Ac. They profess the im- 
mortality of the soul, but they are silent on the inunortality 
of the bixly, or that which the church calls the resurrection. 
The author of the "Age of Reason" gives reasons for everything 
he disbeliever, as well as for those he believe* ; and where this 
cannot be done with safety, the government is a despotism, and 
the church an inquisition. 

It is more than three years since tbe first part of the "Age of 
Reason " was pablished, and more than a year and a half since 
the publication of the second part: the bishop of TJandaff 
undertook to write an answer to the second part ; and it was not 
until after it was known that the author of the "Age of Reason" 
would reply totheVishop.ttuj.ttbe'^xQaecutionapiinst the book 
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was set on foot^ and which is said to be carried on by some 
clergy of the English church. If the bishop is one of them, 
and the object be to prevent an exposure of the numerous and 
gross errors he has committed in his work (and which he wrote 
when report said that Thomas Paine was dead), it is a confession 
that he feels the weakness of his cause, and finds himself unable 
to maintain it. In this case he has given me a triumph J did 
not seek, and Mr. Erskine, the herald of the prosQcutioni has 
proclaimed it. 
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AJT ESSAY ON DEEAMS. 



Am s gnat deal {■ nid in the New Testament abont dreanta, 
it i> fint neoesMTj to flzplaia the nature of a dream, und to ehow 
hyvhMkt opOTfttion of the mind a dream is produced during sle«p. 
When thia is andentood ire ahali be better enabled to judge 
whether any reliance can be placed upon them . and, conse- 
qnently, whether the several' matters in the New Testament re- 
lated ti dreams deserve the credit \^-luch the writers of that book 
and priests and commentators ascribe to them. 

In order to nnderstand the nature of dreams, or of that which 
pasMS in ideal vision daring a etate of sleep, it is first necessary 
to nnderstand tlie oompoaition and decomposition of the human 

Hie Uiree grtet faculties oi the mind are imaoinatiok, Jtrso- 
HENT and HKMOBT. Evet? action of tlie mind comes under one 
or the other of these faculties. In a state of wakefulness, as in 
the da^'time, these three faculties are all active ; but that is sel- 
dom the cose in sleep, and never perfectly : and this is the cause 
that our dreams ore not so regular and rational as our waking 
thoughts. 

The seat of that collection of powers or faculties that const! 
tute what is called the mind, is in 4^e brain There is not, and 
cannot be, any visible demonstration of this anatomically, but 
tkccidents happening to Hving persons, show it to be bo. Jlh in- 
jury done to tie brain by a fracture of the skull, will sometimes 
change a wise man into a childish idiot : a being without a mind. 
Bat so careful has nature been of that xmctum (oflctorum of 
man, the brain, that of all the external accidents to which hu- 
manity is aubJMt, this happens the most seldom. But we often 
see it happening by long and habitual intemperance. 

Whether those three faculties occupy distinct apartments of 
the brain, is known only to that Almighty power that formed 
and organized it We can see the external effects of mtiscalar 
motion in all the membeni of the body, though its primmn mo- 
biU, or first moving cauae, is unknown to man. Our extenal 
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motions aire sometimes the effect of intentioii, and sometimes 
not. If we are sitting and intend to rise, or standing and in- 
tend to sit^ or to walk, the limbs obey that intention as if they 
heard the order given. But we make a thousand motions 
every day, and thut as well waking as sleeping, that have no 
prior intention to direct them. Each member acts as if it had 
a will or mind of its own. Man governs the whole when he 
pleases to govem,l)ut in the interims the several parts, like little 
suburbs, govern themselves without consulting the sovereign. 

But all these motions, whatever be the generating cause, are 
external and visible. But with respect to the brain, no ocular 
observation can be made upon it. All is mystery ; all is dark- 
ness in that womb of thought. 

Whether the brain is a mass of matter in continual rest , 
whether it has a vibrating pulsative motion, or a heaving and 
falling motion, like matter in fermentation ; whether different 
parts of the brain have different motions according to the faculty 
that is employed, be it the imagimation, the judgment, or the 
memory, man knows nothing of it. He knows not the cause of 
his own wit. His own brain conceals it from him. 

Comparing invisible by visible things, as metaphysical can 
sometimes be compared to physical things, the operations of those 
distinct and several faculties have some resemblance to the mech- 
anism of a watch. The main spring which puts all in motion 
corresponds to the imagination : the pendulum or balance, which 
corrects and regulates that motion, corresponds to the judgment : 
and the hand and dial, like the memory, records the operations. 

Now in proportion as these several faculties sleep, slumber, or 
keep awake, during the continuance of a dream, in that pro- 
portion the dream will be reasonable or frantic, remembered or 
forgotten. 

fi there is any faculty in mental man that never sleeps it is 
that volatile thing the imagination : the case is different with 
the judgment and memory. The sedate and sober constitution 
of the judgment easily disposes it to rest ; and as to the memory, 
it records in silence, and is active only when it is called upon. 

That the judgment soon goes to sleep may be perceived by 
our sometimes beginning to dream before we are fully asleep 
ourselves. Some random thought runs in the mind, and we start , 
as it were^ into recollection that we are dreaming between sleep- 
ing and waking. 

Ji the judgment sleeps whilst the imagination l:Qe^« v^^k.^.^ 



irfBb*ft riotous OBBemltlage of mie-eliapeTi itti&gee and 
mtttog IdiM wd the more active tke imagination is, the wilder 
As ^MOa vol bfc The most inconaistent and the moHt impos- 
g{Uc thh^vfll appear right ; becaustt that tacxilty, whose pro- 
vfuM H is to kaap order, is in a state of abaenca The mastor 
ol tlta Mhoal ia gooe out, and the boyn uro ia an nproar. 

II Ae msmocy tlmps, we sball have no othcir knowledge uf 
Ae iliiaw tiiBD that we have dreamt, without knowing what it 
ma -be^ la thia case it is seoaatiou, rather then recollection, 
diat Mta. Tka dreani hns tfiven iis some sense of pain or trou- 
ble^ uulirateiittt a hnrt.ratiier than remember it is iu< a vision. 

It DMmorjr oahr'alumber^, we shall have a faint renieuibrancc 
<rf the dream, and after a few minutes it will aometimes happen 
l)wt thspriiK^isI [>as8ages of the dream wiU occur to ua more 
(ttllj. Xbe eun of thin is that the memory will sometimes 
oontinaa ahuabaring or sleeping after we arc awake onmejves, 
and Ast M CvSj, that it may, and sometimes does happen chat 
m do not imnodiately recollect where we are. nor what w>: 
haTsbeansboot^ wteTttodoi Bat iriua tba naoHty atarta 
into mkatoliMB, it bringatli»kBOwladMaf~tlMao tloii^faMk 
vpon lu, Ute a flood o( l$i^ aod •aaM4fflMi th« dnina trfdl it 

Rit tha moit ooriou dnoiMlMieM ol-titt ■dad te • Atta 
of dream, ia the power it has to beeoma the i^ent of every per- 
son, character and thing, of which it dreams, it carries an con- 
versation with several, asks questions, hears answers, gives and 
receives information, and it acts all these parts itself. 

Bat however various and eccentric the imagination nuty be 
in the creation of images and ideas, it cannot supply the place 
of memory with respect to things tiat are forgotten when we 
are awake. For example, if we have forgotten the name of a 
person, and dream of seeing him and asking him his name, he 
cannot tell it ; for it is ourselves asking onrselves the question. 

But though the imagination cannot supply the place of real 
Tserooiy, it has the wild faculty of counterfeiting memory. It 
dreams of persons it never knew, and talks wiUi them as if it 
remembered them as old acquaintances. It relates ciroum- 
staDces that never happened, and tells them as if they had 
happened. It goes to places that never existed, and knows 
where all the streets and houses are, as if it had been there 
before. The scenes it creates often appear as scenes remem- 
bered. It will BometimeB act a dream within a dream, and, in 
tiia delusion of dreaming, tell a dream it never dreamed, and 
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bell it as if it was from memory. It may also be remarked 
Uiat the imagination in a dream has no idea of time, as time. 
It counts only by circumstances; and if a succession of circum- 
stances pass in a dream that would require a great length of 
time to accomplish them, it will appear to the dreamer that a 
length of time equal thereto has passed also. 

As this is the state of the mind in dream, it may rationally 
be said 'that every person is mad once in twenty-four hours, for 
were he to act in Uie day as he dreams in the night, he would 
be confined for a lunatic. In a state of wakefulness, those 
three faculties being all alive, and acting in union, constitute 
the rational man. In dreams it is etherise, and, therefore, 
that state which is called insanity, appears to be no other than 
a disunion of those faculties, and a cessation of the judgment 
during wakefulness^ that we so often experience during sleep ; 
and idLotcy, into which some persons have fallen, is that cessa- 
tion of all the faculties of which we can be sensible when we 
happen to wake before our memory. 

In this view of the mind how absurd it is to place reliance 
upon dreams, and how much more absurd to make them a 
foundation for religion; yet the belief that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God, begotten by the Holy Ghost, a being never heard 
of before, stands on the story of an old man's dream. *^And 
behold the cmgel of the Lord a/ppeared to Joseph in, a dream, 
sayingy Joseph^ thou son of Damd, fear not thou to take unto 
thee Mary thy toife, for that which is conceived in her is of the 
Holy GhosU^^ — ^Matt chap. i. verse 20. 

After this we ha^e the childish stories of three or four other 
dreams? about Joseph going into Egypt; about his coming 
back again; about this, and about that, and this story of 
dreams has thrown Europe into a dream for more than a 
thousand years. All the efforts that nature, reason, and con- 
science have made to awaken man from it, have been ascribed 
by priestcraft and superstition to the workings of the devil, 
and had it not been for the American revolution, which, by 
establishing the universal right ofconsdence^ first opened the 
way to free discussion, and for the French revolution which 
followed, this religion of dreams had continued to be preached, 
and t}iat after it had ceased to be believed. Those who 
preached it and did not believe it, still believed the delusion 
necessary. They were not bold enough to be honesty nor 
J^oQe^t enough to be bold* 



ptr^ atnr rdi^oo, lika a new play, requires a nenr appar- 
atW '« drOMM and mwUnery, to fit the new characters it 
arw rt M. Hm •Uht of Cfariat in the N^ew Testament brings a 
nnr being vpoa we •t*ge, irilich it calls the Holy Ghost; and 
At Btoty ol AbnthMD, tlia iather of the Jewt>, in the Old 
Twtairnmt, gLtm wrirtWHW to a new order of beings it calls 
Aagala — Taen mm no Holy Ghost before the time of Christ, 
nor AngaU before the time of Abraham.— We bear nothing of 
tktm wingad gentlemen till more than two thonsand years, 
Moording to the BiUe dmuiology, from the time they say the 
heaTeDB, the eartl^ nod all tliereio were made: — After this, 
thaj hop about M thiok M birds in a grove ; — The first we hear 
at, pajre hie addrenei to Hagar in the wilderness; then three 
of uun Tint Sarah; auMttsr wrestles a fall with Jacob ; and 
theee Urda of pMiage hanng found their way to earth and 
back^ are oimtinaaUy oomi ng a nd going. They eat and drink, 
and «p again to heaven. What they do with the food they 
ouiT awar, the Bibia doei not tell ua. — Perhaps they do as the 
1»rdedo. * * 

One wonld think that a iTstoa loaded with mob pvm and 
vnl^ abeurditieB as eviptuTe religion Ib, ooold pent have 
obtmned oreditj yet we have eeen i^iat {aiectonft «nd Jenatt- 
cism conld do, and credulity beliere. 

From angela in the Old Testament we get to prophets, fa> 
witches, to Beers of visions, and dreamers of dreams, and some- 
times we are told, as in 1 Samuel, chap. ix. ver 15, that God 
whispers in the ear — At other times we are not told how the 
impulse was given, or whether sleeping or waking. — In 2 Sam. 
chap, xxiv. ver. 1, it is said, "And again the anger of the Lord 
foas kindled againil Iirael, and he moved Davtd against them 
In tay. Go, number Itrael and Judah. — And in 1 Chron. chap. 
xxL ver. 1, when the same story is again related, it is said, 
"AndSaitm stood up against Israel, and moved David to nwn^ter 

Whether this was done sleeping or waking, we are not told, 
hut it seems that David, whom they call a man after God's 
own heart," did not know by what spirit he was moved, and as 
(0 the men called inspired penmen, they agree so wall about 
the matter, that in one book tboy say that it was Ood, and in 
the other that it was the DeviL 

The idea that writers of the Old Teetamenb had of God was 
boisterous, contemptible, aiid vulgar.— ^Tbey make (lim the Man 
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61 the Jews, the fighting Gkxl of Israel, the conjuring God of 
their Priests and Prophets. — ^They tell as many fables of him 
as the Greeks told of Hercules. ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

They make their Grod to say exultingly, " / will get me honor 
upon Pha/raoh and upon his Host, upon his Chariots and upon 
hfa Horsemen,** — And that he may keep his word, they make 
him set a trap in the Bed Sea, in the dead of the night, for 
Pharaoh, his host, and his horses, and drown them as a rat- 
catcher would do so many rats — Great honor indeed ! the story 
of Jack the giant-killer is better told ! 

They pit him against the Egyptian magicians to conjure with 
him, the three first essays are a dead match — Each party turns 
his rod into a serpent, the rivers into blood and creates frogs ; 
but upon the fourth the God of the Israelites obtains the laurel, 
he covers them all over with lice ! — The Egyptian magicians 
cannot do the same, and this lousy triumph proclaims the vic- 
tory! 

They make their God to rain fire and brimstone upon Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and belch fire and smoke upon mount Sinai, 
as if he was the Pluto of the lower regions. They make him 
salt up Lot's wife like pickled pork ; they make him pass like 
Shakespeare's Queen Mab into the brain of their priests, 
prophets, and prophetesses, and tickle them into dreams. Mid 
after making him play all kind of tricks they confound him 
with Satan, and leave us at a loss to know what God they 
meant! 

This is the descriptive God of the Old Testament ; and as to 
the New, though the authors of it have varied the scene, they 
have continued the vulgarity. 

Is man ever to be the dupe of priestcraft, the slave of super- 
stition 1 Is he never to have just ideas of his Creator? It is 
better not to believe there is a God, than to believe of him 
falsely. When we behold the mighty universe that surrounds 
us, and dart our contemplation into the eternity of space, filled 
with innumerable orbs, revolving in eternal harmony, how 
paltry must the tales of the Old and New Testaments, profanely 
called the word of God, appear to thoughtful man ? The stu- 
pendous wisdom and unerring order, that reign and govern 
throughout this wondrous whole, and call us to reflection, pv^ to 
shams the Bible / — ^The God of eternity and of all that is real, 
is not the God of passing dreams, and shadows of man's imagi- 
nation 1 The God of truth is not the God of fable ; the bdljief 
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* Mr. Psine munt have heen in an 111 linmor wlicn ha wrote the pu«BgB 
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A LETTER: 



BKNO AN AHBWXB TO A FBIKND ON THS PDBLIOATION OV 

THE AGE OF REASON. 



. Pabib, May 12, J797. 

In jour letter of the 20th of March, you gavo me several 
quotations from the Bible, which you call the word of God^ to 
show me that my opinions on religion are wrong, and I could 
give you as many, from the same book, to show that yours are 
not right; consequently, then, the Bible decides nothing, because 
it decides any way, and every way, one chooses to make it. 

But by what authority do you call the Bible the word of 
God? for this is the first point to be settled. It is not your 
calling it so that makes it so, any more than the Mahometans 
calling the Koran the word of God makes the Koran to be so. 
The Popish Councils of Kice and Laodicea, about 350 years 
after the time that the person called Jesus Christ is said to 
have lived, voted the books, that now compose what is called 
the New Testament, to be the word of God. This was done by 
yeas and ruiys, as we now vote a law. The Pharisees of the 
second Temple, after the Jews returned from captivity in Baby- 
lon, did the same by the books that now compose the Old TeF» 
tament, and this is all the authority there is, which to me is no 
authority at all. I am as capable of judging for myself as they 
were, and I think more so, because, as they made a living by 
their religion, they had a self-interest in the vote they gave. 

You may have an opinion that a man is inspired, but you 
cannot prove it, nor can you have any proof of it yourself, be- 
cause you cannot see into his mind in order to know how he 
comes by his thoughts, and the same is the case with the word 
revelation. — ^There can be no evidence of such a thing, for you 
can no more prove revelation than you can prove what anotiber 
man dreams of, neither can he prove it himself. 

It is often said in the Bible that God spake unto Moses, 
but how do you know that God spake unto Moses? Becavse, 
18 
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you will say, the BiUe says aa The Koran tsays, that God 
spake unto Mahomet; do you believe that tooY No. Why 
nott Because, you will say, yon do not believe it; and so be- 
cause you dOf and because yon don% is all the reason you can 
give for believing or disbelieving, except you will say that Ma- 
homet was an impostor. And how do you know Moses was 
not an impostor t For my own part, I believe that all are im- 
postors who pretend to hold verbal communication with the 
Deity. It is the way by which the world has been imposed 
upon ; but if you think otherwise you have the same right to 
your opinion that I have to mine, and must answer for it in the 
same manner. But all this does not settle the point, whether 
the Bible be the word of Ood, or not. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to go a step further. The case then is : 

Ton form your opinion of God from the account given of him 
in the Bible; and I form my opinion of the Bible from the 
wisdom and goodness of God, manifested in the structure of the 
universe, and in all the works of the Ci^eation. The result in 
these two cases will be, that you, by taking the Bible for your 
standard, will have a bad opinion of God ; and I, by taking 
God for my standard, shall hiave a bad opinion of the Bible. 

The Bible represents God to be a changeable, passionate 
vindictive being ; making a world, and then drowning it, 
afterwards repenting of what he had done, and promising not 
to do so again. Setting one nation to cut the throats of an- 
other, and stopping the course of the sun till the butchery 
should be done. But the works of God in the Creation preach 
to us another doctrine. In that vast volume we see nothing 
to give us the idea of a changeable, passionate, vindictive God ; 
every thing we there behold impresses us with a contrary idea ; 
that of unchangcableness and of eternal order, harmony, and 
j^oodness. The sun and the seasons return at their appoin- 
ted time, and every thing in the Creation proclaims that God 
is unchangeable. Now, which am I to believe: a book that 
any impostor may make, and call the word of God, or the Crea- 
tion itself, which none but an Almighty Power could makel 
for the Bible says one thing, and the Creation says the contrary. 
The Bible represents God with all the passions of a mortal, and 
the Creation proclaims him with all the attributes of a God. 

It is from the Bible that man has learned cruelty, rapine, 
and murder ; for the belief of a cruel God makes a cruel man. 
That blood-thirsty man, called the prophet Samuel, makes Gocl 
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to say (1 Sam. diap. xv. ver. 3), ** Now go and smite Amafek 
and utterly destroy all that they have, and spare them not, btU 
slay both man cmd tcorrum, vnfa/nX and sucklvng, ox and sheep, 
camel and ass." 

That Samuel, or some other impostor, might say this, is 
what, at this distance of time, can neither be proved nor dis- 
proved, but, in my opinion, it is blasphemy to say, or to believe 
diat Gk>d said it All our ideas of justice and goodness of Qod 
revolt at the impious cruelty of the Bible. It is not a God, 
just and good, but a devil, under the name of Ood, that the 
Bible describe 

What makes this pretended order to destroy the Amalekites 
appear the worse, is the reason given for it. The Amalekites, 
four hundred years before, according to the account in Exodus, 
chap 17, (but which has the appearance of fable from the 
magical account it gives of Moses holding up his hands,) had 
opposed the Israelites coming into their country, and this the 
Amalekites had a right to do, because the Isrsielites were the 
invaders, as the Spaniards were the invaders of Mexico ; and 
this opposition by the Amalekites, at that tinier is given as a 
reason that the men, women, infants and sucklings, sheep and 
oxen, camels and asses, that were bom four hundred years after- 
wards, should be put to death; and to complete the horror, 
Samuel hewed Agag, the chief of the Amalekites, in pieces, as 
you would hew a stick of wood. I will bestow a few observa- 
tions on this case. 

In the first place, nobody knows who the author, or writer, 
of the book of Samuel was, and, therefore, the fact itself has 
no other proof than anonymous or hearsay evidence, which is 
no evidence at alL In the second place, this anonymous book 
saysy that this slaughter was done by the express command of 
God : but all our ideas of the justice and goodness of Crod give 
the lie to the book, and as I never will believe any book that 
ascribes cruelty and injustice to Ood, I, therefore, reject the 
Bible as unworthy of credit. 

As I have now given you my reasons for believing that the 
Bible is not the word of God, and that it is a falsehood, I have 
a right to ask you your reasons for believing the contrary ; but 
I know you can give me none, except that you were educated to 
heUew the Bible, and as the Turks give the same reason for 
believing the Koran, it is evident that education makes all the 
diffiarenoe, and that reason and truth have nothing to do in the 
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mm, Ifos belUve in the Bible from the aoadent of birth, and 
Uw ^lAi bdum ID the Koran from the same accident, and 
mA mSia tiwotber infidfl. — But leaving the prejudice of educa- 
tion oat of th» oaae, the unprejudiced trath is, that all are iafi- 
iMs irin >BllW falsely of God, whether thej draw their creed 
ft«Btt»Btt)l^ Or from the Koran, from the Old Teatament or 
ftonOtNoir. 

Wkn jm lum wamhmd tiw Bnda with tin Bitailiion. tiwt 
I bn done ^ I do abt tliltifc 701 kmnr maA alxNA it), ud 
Mmit jvanslf toliftTSJust ideas of God, you will mostpraba- 
lif befafiTC as I do. Bnt I wish you to know that this answer 
U yw bitar ii not written for the purpose of changing your ; 
OBOdan. It ii iilitm to satisfy you, and some other friends ' 
liham I WtBIW, ti»l 1^ diHbclief of the Bible is founded on » 

nKlid idUkma MM in God; for, in my opinion, the Bible 
groM USal cptaat the justice and goodness of God. in 

Thohas Paine. 
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OONTBABIOTOBY DOOTBINBS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, 

BJETWJBJEM 

MATTHEW AND MARK. 



Ik the New Testament, Mark, chap. xvL ver. 16, it u said : 
** He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ; he that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned." This is making salvation, or, in 
other words, the happiness of pian after this life, to depend 
entirely on believing, or on what Christians call faith. 

But the 25th chapter of The gospel according to MaMhew 
makes Jesus Christ to preach a direct contrary doctrine to The 
Gospel according to Mark; for it makes salvation, or the future 
happiness of man, to depend entirely on good works ; and those 
good works are not works done to God, for he needs them not, 
but good works done to man. 

The passage referred to in Matthew is the account there 
given of what is called the last day, or the day of judgment, 
where the whole world is represented to be divided into two 
parts, the righteous and the unrighteous, metaphorically called 
the sheep and the goats. 

To the one part called the righteous, or the sheep, it says, 
" Come ye blessed of my father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the beginning of the world — for I was an hungered 
and ye gave me meat — I was thirsty and ye gave me drink — I 
was a stranger and ye took me in — ^Naked and ye clothed me 
— I was sick and ye visited me — I was in prison and ye came 
unto me " 

*' Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, Lord, when 
saw we thee an hungered and fed thee, or thirsty and gave thee 
drink 1 When saw we thee a stranger and took thee in, or 
naked and clothed theet Or when saw we thee sick and in 
prison, and came unto theel 

*< And the king shall answer and say unto them, Verihf I say 
v/nto yoUy in as nvuch as ye have done it tmto OTie of the least of 
these my hrethrer^ ye liave done it unto me" 



Hm it malUat titoA beUaving in OhiW— oolliiic abnrt 
tirt iiiMfltrm tif thi h^iMittim fmTlml rnrt Tha vocki 
ban ipoken of, ■■• worti ol ttsmMiitr and bawvokno^ or, in 
otbir w)rd% «t aiMtMTor to mako Ootfa oratun Itappj' Hera 
li aoddng abost iBwiililaf aad aakjag low paajai^ aa if Qod 
unit ba oi et a t ed to hj aaa; oor about bmUlBg chafcAaa asd 
neaHnyiw B^ nor blring priaati to pr»; woi pteadi in tibopo. 
Am b aoOiiift about pradaatbtattoo, tlwt laat ^Akfc aone aa 
baTafordamiuiicoiMaiiattar. SeniaiaAiitgaixniimpdma, 
TbeUwi bj ipMwHw'g or^OBgiiig, not about ai^ of ttoaa 
omoionlM for irMeh tha Oiiriiau dmnb baa baM fij^tiaft 
pwMontiiift and busing amA olb«, arw afatea Oa OhaMiiii 
dmniu bcgani 

If it bo aAad, vbf da not priaiCa pnaeb tfaa doatrina oon- 
tainad in ibia ob^tarl Sia anawar it ea^^-th^^ aMnotftvid 
ofpiaotiuisittbaBBadTCa. Rdoeanotanawvfcrtbirtnda 
ll[f7 lad latbar gat than ^To. Chiri^ irith An bogba and 
ondaatbona. 

M»d ifc baan Mid, CaaM ya hhiaed, ye haw been liberal in 
p Uffimg At ■rWMA«r> ^ At ttord ye have contributed largely 
l9W&rdl i m tii mf tktuikm and meeling-liouaea, there ia not a, 
bired priaat in Ohriatandtnt bat would have tJiuadered it con- 
tinnaUy in the ear* of bii oongregation, £iit as it is altogether 
on good works done to men, the priesU pass over it in BUence, 
uid they will abnae me for bringing it into notioe. 

Tbohas PADm. 
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Mr PEIVATE THOUGHTS 

ON A FUTURE STATE. 



1 fiAVB said, in the first part of the ''Age of Reason," that 
"/ hope Jar happiness after this life" This hope is comfortable 
to me, and I presume not to go beyond the comfortable idea of 
hopO) with respect to a future stata 

I consider myself in the hands of my Creator, and that he 
will dispose of me after this life consistently with his justice 
and goodness. I leave all these matters to him, as my Creator 
and friend, and I hold it to be presumption in man to make 
an article of faith as to what the Creator will do with us here- 
after. 

I do not believe because a man and a woman make a child, 
that it imposes on the Creator the unavoidable obligation of 
keeping the being so made in eternal existence hereafter. It 
is in his power to do so, or not to do so, and it is not in our 
power to decide which he will do. 

The book called the New Testament, which I hold to be 
fabulous and have shown to be false, gives an account in the 
25th chapter of Matthew, of what is there called the last day, 
or the day of judgment. The whole world, according to that 
account, is divided into two parts, the righteous and the un- 
righteous, figuratively called the sheep and the goats. They are 
then to receive their sentence. To the one, figuratively called 
the sheep, it says, *'Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world." 
To the other, figuratively called the goats, it says, "Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels." 

Now the case is, the world cannot be thus divided — the 
moral world, like the physical world, is composed of numerous 
deo^ees of character, running imperceptibly the one into the 
other, in such a manner that no fixed point of division dan be 
found in either. That point is nowhere, or is everywhere. 



I 
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The wholp world might be divided into two parte 
1>ut nnt ivR to moral character; and, therefore, the metaphor of 
dividing them, as sheep and goats can be divided, ■whosB differ- 
pnce i" marked by their external figure, is abBurit All sheep 
ore still sheep; all goats are still goat«; it is their physical 
nature to be so. But one part of the world are not all good 
t^kt, not the otker.jHt •U.vu&jad aliksi TbiBn ttn Bom« 
«eMdiii|^ good ; (i(h*n€Koosdiiig]7 indeed, lien ia another 
danription rf men who cannot be rauked with either the onfl 
or IIm otiier — they belong neither to the sheep nor the goats. 
Ky own opinion i«, that those whose lives have been spent 
tat dofais good, and endca^'oring to make their fellow-mortalR 
i^hKKiT, for this is the only way in which we can servo God, 
)WHI M happy hereafter: and that the very wicked will meet 
widl Mme punishment This is ray opinion. It is consistent 
vitit m^ idea of GUxfs justice, and wilii the reason that God 
HMl^miiue. 

Tbokas pAffiS. 
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LETTER TO CAMILLE JORDAN, 

ONB OF THE OOUNOIL OF FIVS RtlNDllID, 

Occasioned by his report on the priests, public 

worship, and the bells. 



OlXTZBN EbPBBSEXTATIYE, 

As everything in your report, relating to what you call 
worship, connects itself with the books called the Scriptures; I 
begin with a quotabion therefrom. It may serve to give us 
some idea of the fanciful origin and fabrication of those books. 
2 Chronicles, chap, xxxiv. ver. 14, etc. "Hilkiah, the priest, 
found the book of the law of the Lord given by Moses. And 
Hilkiah, the priest, said to Shaphan, the scribe, I have found 
the book of the law in the house of the Lord, and Hilkiah 
delivered the book to Shaphan. And Shaphan, the scribe, told 
the king (Josiah), saying, Hilkiah, the priest hath given me a 
book." . 

This pretended finding was about a thousand years after the 
time that Moses is said to have lived. Before this pretended 
linding, there was no such thing practised or known in the 
world as that which is called the law of Moses. This being the 
case, there is every apparent evidence that the books called the 
books of." Moses (and which make the first part of what are 
called thf^riptures) and forgeries contrived between a priest 
and a liidb,^ Hilkiah, and Shaphan, the scribe, a thousand 
years after Moses is said to have been dead. 

Thus much for the first part of the Bible. Every other part 
is marked with circumstances equaliy suspicious. We ought, 
therefore, to be reverentially careful how we ascribe books 0% 
h%B wordy of which there is no evidence, and against which 
there is abundant evidence to the contrary, and every cause to 
suspect imposition. 

In your report you speak continually of something by the 

* It hA|>pexiB thftt Oamille Jordan is a limb of the Ui'^r, 
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came of worship, and yo« confine yourseU to spealc of oni! kinii'B 
only, as if there were but one, and that one was unquestionably J 

The modea of worship are as variona as the sects i 
nuin'Tous; and amidst all this variety aud multiplicity there 
tH liut oni^ article of belief in which every religion in the world 
BgnwR. Tltat article has universal sanction. It is the belief 
of a Goil, or wlial the Greeks deaci-ibed by the word Theism, 
and th» Latins by that of Deiem. Upon this one article have 
linpn iTi^ted all tho different auper^structures of creeds and 
rur<'niniiii>s continually warring with each other that now exist 
or (irnr existed. But the men most and best informed upoQ 1 
tlio subject of thfology, rest themselves upon this universiU 1 
article, and hold oil the various super-Blructurfta erected there- 
on, to be at least doubtful, if not altogether artiticiaL 

The intellectual part of religion is a private affair between ■ I 
every man and his Maker, and in which no third party has any | 
right to interfere. The practical part consists in our doing 
good to each other. But since religion has been made into a 
trade, tlie practical part has been made to consist of ceremonies 
performed by men called priests; and the people have been 
amused with ceremonial shows, procesaona, and bells.* By 
devicf* (if this kind true relit^on has been banished and such 
means have been found out to extract money even frtuji tlie 
pockets of the poor, instead of contributing to their relieL 

• The preciaa date of the invention of bollg ouioot be traced. The ancienta, 
)t appBiuv from Martial, Jnvsnal, Suetonius and others, h&d an article 
immed tintinnabula, (uaualljr translated bell), by which the Bomana were 
munmoner) to their baths and public placea. It seems most probable, that 
the description of bells now used in churches, were invented about the year 
400, and generally adopted before the camnienceinent of the saventh ceotmy. 
PreviouH to their invention, honever, sounding braas, and sometimea basim, 
were vised ; and to the present day the Greek chureh have boards, or iron 
platen, full of boles, which they strike with a hammer, or mallet, to summon 
the priests and otheis to divine service. We ma; also remark, Uiat in our 
own country, it was the custom in monasteriea to visit every person's cell 
early in the morning, and knoch on the door with a umilsx inBtrvoent, 
called the wakening mallet— doubtless no veiy pleasiiQ! intrusioD on th* 
Hlumbers of the Monies. 

Out, the use of bells having been established, it was found that devils 
were terrified at the sounil, and slnnk in haste away ; in consequence nf 
which it was thought' necessary to baptize them in a solemn manner, which 
appears to have been first ilone by Pope John XII. A.D. 968. A record 
of this practice still exists in the Tom of Lincoln, and tbe great Tom at 
Oifori^ tc 

Having thus laid tfaa foundation of superstitious veneration in the hearti 
(4 the conunoa T>eopk, it «uuiot be » matter of surprise that they were BO«a 
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No man ought to make a living by religion. It is dishonest 
so to do. Keligion is not an act that can be performed by 
proxy. One person cannot act religion for another. Every 
person must perform it for himself : and all that a priest can 
do is to take from him, he wants nothing but his money, and 
then to riot in the spoil and laugh at his credulity. 

The only people, as a professional sect of Christians, who 
provide for the poor of their society, are people known by the 
name of Quakers. Those men have no priests. They assemble 
quietly in their places of meeting, and do not disturb their 
neighbours with shows and noise of bells. Religion does not 
unite itself to show and noise. True religion is without either. 
Where there is both there is no true religion. 

The first object for inquiry in all cases, more especially in 
matters of religious concern, is TRUTH. We ought to inquires 
into the truth of whatever we are taught to believe, and it is 
certain that the books called the Scriptures stand, in this r6s- 
jiect, in more than a doubtful predicament. They have been 
held in existence, and in a sort of credit among the common 
class of people, by art, terror, and persecution. They have lit- 
tie or no credit among the enlightened part, but they have been 
made the means of encumbering the world with a numerous 

used i^ rejoicings, and high festivals in the church (for the purpose of driv- 
ing away any evil spirit which might be in the neighborhood) as well as on 
the arrival of any great personage, on which occasion the usual fee was one 
penny. 

One other custom remains to be explained, viz., tolling bell on the occasion 
of any person's death, a custom which, in the manner now practised, is 
tot^y different from its originaJ institution. It appears to have been used 
as early as the 7th century, when bells were first generally used, and to have 
been denominated the soul bell (as it signified the departing of the soul), as 
also, the passinjp^ bell. Thus Wheatly tells us, *'Our church, in imitation 
of the Samts of former ages, calls in the Minister and others who are at 
hand, to assist their brother in his last extremity; in order to this, she 
•directs a bell should be tolled when any one is passing out of this life." 
Ihirand also says — **When any one is dyings bells must be tolled, that the 
})eople may put up their prayers for him ; let this be done twice for a woman, 
and thrice for a man. If for a clergyman, as many times as he liad orders ; 
and, at the conclusion, a peal on all the bells, to distinguish the quality of 
the person for whom the people are to put up their prayers." — From these 
])assages, it appears evident that the bell was to be tolled Itefore a person's 
decease rather than aftetf as at the present day ; and that the object was to 
obtain the prayers of all who heard it, for the repose of the soul of their 
departing neighbor. At first, when the tolling took place after the person's 
decease, it was deemed superstitious, and was partially disused, which was 
found materially^ to affect the revenue of the church. The priesthood having 
removed the objection, bells were again tolled, upon payment of tb^ Qustoqi* 

(tfjr feWf-^J^wj^^M^ Paper, 
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pnMthood, who luve fattened on the labour of the peopley 
consumed the ttustonance that ought to be applied to the u 
mid the poor. 

It is K want of feeling to talk of priests and bells whilst so 
many infants are periabing in the hopitala, and agt-d and infirm 
("lor in the streets, from want of ueceasariea. Tlie abundaniM' 
lliat France produeoa is sufficient for every want, if rightly ap- 
plied ; but priests and betia, like articles of luxury, ought to be 
the least articles of txinsideration- 

We talk of religion. Let na talk of truth ; for that which ia 
not the truth, is not worthy the name of religion, i. 

We see different parts of the world overspread with diffcriinl 
I'lHtka, each of which, though contradictory to the other, is eaiil 
Ky its partisans, to be of divine origin, and is made a rule uf 
.'H.ith and practice. In countries under despotic governments, 
'i-here inquiry is always forbidden, the people are condemiiwl 
t^ believe as they have been taught by their priests. This was 
for many centuries the cnao in France : but this link in the chain i 
I'f slavery, is happily broken by the revolution; and, thiit it 
Tuay never be rivetted ajjaiu, let us employ a part of the liberty 
M-e enjoy in scrutiniaiug into the truth. Let us leave behind 
lis some monument, that we have made the cause and honor of , 
our Creator an objuct of our care. If we have been imposed 
upon by the terrors of government and the artifice of 4)rieBts 
in matters of religion, let us do justice to our Creator by ex- 
umining into the case. His name is too Baci«d to be affixed to 
anything which is fabulous ; and it is our duty to Inquii'e 
whether we believe, or encourage the people to believe^ in fables 
or in facta. 

It would be a project worthy the situation we are in, to in- 
vite inquiry of this kind. We have committees for various 
objects ; and, among others, a committee for bells. We have 
institutions, academies, and societies for various purposes; bul 
we have none for inquiring into hiatorioal tmt^ in matters of 
religious concern. 

They shoir us certain books which they call the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the word of Ood, and other names of that kind ; but we 
ought to know what evidence there is for oar believing them to 
he so, and at what time they originated and in what manner. 
We know tbat men conld make hooks, and we know that arti- 
fioe and superstition could give them a name ; could call them 
Sjfcrs^. Pi)t we ought to be careful that the owoe of our Ctv 
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tor be not abused. Let then all the evidence with respect to 
those books be made a subject of inquiry. If there be evidence 
to warrant our belief of them, let us encourage the propagation 
of it: but if not, let us be careful not to promote the cause of 
delusion and falsehood. 

I have already spoken of the Quakers — ^that they have no 
priests, no bells — and that they are remarkable for their care 
of the poor of their society. They are equally as remarkable 
for the education of their children. I am a descendant of a 
family of that profession; my father was a Quaker; and I pre- 
sume I may be admitted an evidence of what I assert. The 
seeds of good principles, and the literary means of advancement 
ill the world, are laid in early life. Instead, therefore, of con- 
suming the substance of the nation upon priests, whose life 
iit best is a life of idleness, let us think of providing for the 
(>ducation of those who have not the means of doing it them- 
selves. One good schgo]fliastfirJa_ofjaore^use than a hundr ed 
priests. 

If- we look back at what was the condition of France under 
the ancient regime^ we caunot acquit the priests of corrupting 
the morals of the nation. Their pretended celibacy led them 
to carry debauchery and domestic infidelity into every family 
where they could gain admission ; and their blasphemous pre- 
tensions to forgive sins, encouraged the commission of them. 
Why has the Revolution of France been stained with crimes 
wliich the Revolution of the United States of America was not 1 
Men are physically the same in all countries; it is education that 
makes them different. Accustom a people to believe that 
priests, or any other class of men, can forgive sins, and you will 
have sins in abundanca 

I come now to speak more particularly to the object of your 
report. 

You claim a privilege incompatible with the constitution and 
with rights. The constitution protects equally, as it ought to 
do, every profession of religion ; it gives no exclusive privilege 
to any. The churches are the common property of all the 
people; they are national goods, and cannot be given exclu- 
sively to any one profession, because the right does not exist of 
giving to any one that which appertains to all. It would bo 
consistent with right that the churches be sold, and the money 
arising therefrom be invested as a fund for the education of 
^I^ldr^n of poor parents of every profession^ and^ if m.Qi:^ t^Wok 
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sufficient for this purpose, that the surplus be appropriated to 
the support of the ageid poor. After this, eveiy profession can 
erect its own place of worship, if it choose— support its own 
priests, if it choose to have any — or perform its worship with- 
out priests, as the Quakers do. 

As to the bells, they are a public nuisance. If one profession 
is to have bells, another has the right to use the instruments of 
the same kind, or any 6ther noisy instrument. Some may 
choose to meet at the sound of cannon, another at the beat of 
drum, another at the sound of trumpets, and so on, until the 
whole becomes a scene of general confusion. But if we per- 
mit ourselves to think of the sick, and the many sleepless 
nights and days they undergo, we shall feel the impropriety of 
increasing their distress by the noise of bells, or any other noisy 
instruments. 

Quiet and private domestic devotion neither offends nor in- 
commodes anybody; and the constitution has wisely guarded 
against the use of externals. Bells come under this description, 
and public processions still more so — Sti*eets and highways are 
for the accommodation of persons following their several occupa- 
tions, and no sectary has a right to incommode them — If any 
one has, every other has the same ; and the meeting of various 
and contradictory processions would be tumultuous. Those who 
formed the constitution had wisely reflected upon these cases; 
and, whilst they were careful to reserve the equal right of every 
one, they restrained every one from giving offence, or incom- 
moding another. 

Men, who through a long and tumultuous scene, have lived 
in retirement as you have done, may think, when they arrive 
at power, that nothing is more easy than to put the world to 
rights in an instant ; they form to themselves gay ideas at the 
success of their projects • but they forget to contemplate the 
difficulties that attend them, and the dangers with which they 
are pregnant. Alas ! nothing is so easy as to deceive one^s 
self. Did all men think, as you think, or as ybu say, your plan 
would need no advocate, because it would have no opposer ; 
but there are millions who think differently to you, and who 
are determined to be neither the dupes nor the slaves of error 
or design. 

It is your good fortune to arrive at power, when the sun- 
shine of prosperity is breathing forth after a long and stormy 
night The firmness of your colleagues, and of those you hav§ 
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snooeeded — the unabated energy of the Directory, and the un- 
equalled bravery of the armies of the Eepublic, have made the 
way smooth and easy to you. If you look back at the difficul- 
ties that existed when the constitution commenced, you cannot 
but be confounded with admiration at the difference between 
that time and now. At that moment the Directory were placed 
like the forlorn hope of an army, but you were in safe retire- 
ment. They occupied the post of honourable danger, and they 
have merited well of their country. 

You talk of justice and benevolence, but you begin at the 
wrong end. The defenders of your country, and the deplor- 
able state of the poor, are objects of prior consideration to 
priests and bells and gaudy processions. 

You talk of peace, but your mannlBr of talking of it em- 
barrasses the Directory in making it, and serves to prevent it. 
Had you been an actor in all the scenes of government from 
its commencement, you would have been too well informed to 
have brought forward projects that operate to encourage the 
enemy. When you arrived at a share in the government, you 
found every thing tending to a prosperous issue. A series of 
victories unequalled in the world, and in the obtaining of whicli 
you had no share, preceded your arrival. Every enemy but 
one was subdued ; and that one, (the Hanoverian government 
of England) deprived of every hope, and a bankrupt in all its 
resources, was sueing for peace. In such a state of things, no 
new question that might tend to agitate and anarchize the in- 
t-erior, ought to have had place ; and the project you propose 
tends directly to that end. 

Whilst France was a monarchy, and under the government 
of those things called kings and priests, England could always 
defeat her ; but since France has RISEN TO BE A REPUB 
Lie, th# Government op England crouches beneath her, so 
great is the difference between a government of kings and 
priests, and that which is founded on the system of represen- 
tation. But, could the government of England find a way, 
under the sanction of your report, to inundate France with a 
flood of emigrant priests, she would find also the way to dom- 
ineer as before ; she would retrieve her shattered finances at 
your expense, and the ringing of bells would be the tocsin of 
your downfall 

Did peace consist in nothing but the cessation of war, it 
would xxQt be difficulty b\it the terms are yet to \» ^xt^sj^^^X 
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aud tliose terms will be better or worse, in proportion as France 
and her councils be united or divided. That the government 
of England counts much upon your report, and upon others of 
a similar tendency, is what the writer of this letter, who knows 
that government well, has no doubt. You are but new on the 
theatre of government, and you ought to suspect yourself of 
misjudging ; the experience of those who have gone before you 
should be of some service to you. 

But if, in consequence of such measures as you propose, you 
put it out of the power of the Directory to make a good peace, 
and to accept of terms you would afterwards reprobate, it is 
yourselves that must bear the censure. 

You conclude your report by the following address to your 
colleagues : — 

'* Let us hasten, representatives of the people ! to affix to 
lliese tutelary laws the seal of our unanimous approbation. 
All our fellow-citizens will learn to cherish politi(»d liberty 
from the enjoyment of religious liberty : you will have broken 
the most powerful arm of your enemies ; you will have sur- 
rounded this assembly with the most impregnant rampart — 
• onfidence, and the people's lova O ! my colleagues ! how 
desirable is that popularity which is the offspring of good 
laws ! What a consolation it will be to us hereafter, when 
returned to our own tire-sides, to hear from the mouths of our 
tellow-citizens, these simple expressions — Blessings reward you 
men of veace I you have restored to us our temples — our minis- 
ttirs — the liberty of adoring the God of our fathers : you have 
recalled harmony to our families — morality to our hearts : you 
/iffve made us adore the legislature and respect all its laws ! " 

Is it possible, citizen representative, that you can be serious 
in this address? Were the lives of the priests under the 
tnicient regime such as to justify anything you say of them 1 
Were not all France convinced of their immorality? Were 
they not considered as the patrons of debauchery and domestic 
infidelity, and not as the patrons of morals 1 What was their 
pretended celibacy but perpetual adultery ? What was their 
blasphemous pretentions to forgive sins, but an encouragement 
to the commission of them, and a love for their own 1 Do you 
want to lead again mto France all the vices of which they have 
been the patrons, and to overspread the republic with English 
pensioners ? It is cheaper to corrupt than to conquer ; and the 
English government, unable to concjuer, will stoop to corrupt 
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Arroganoe and meanness, though in appearance opposite, are 
vices of the same heart. 

Instead of concluding in the manner you have done, you 
ought rather to have said : — 

" O ! my colleagues ! we are arrived at a glorious period — a 
period that promises moi-e than we could have expected, and 
all that we could have wished. Let us hasten to take into con- 
sideration the honours and rewards due to our brave defenders. 
Let us hasten to give encouragement to agriculture and manu- 
factures, that commerce may reinstate itself, and . our people 
have employment. Let us review the condition of the suffer- 
ing poor, and wipe from our country the reproach of forgetting 
them. Let us devise means to establish schools of instruction, 
that we may banish the ignorance that the ancient regime of 
kings and priests had spread among the people. — Let us pi^opa- 
gate morality, unfettered by superstition — Let us cultivate 
justice and benevolence, that the God of our fathers may bless 
us. The helpless infant and the aged poor cry to us to remem- 
ber them — Let not wretchedness be seen in our streets — Let 
France exhibit to the world the glorious example of expelling 
ignorance and misery together. 

"Let these, my virtuous colleagues, be the subject of our 
care, that, when we return among our fellow-citizens, they may 
say. Worthy representatives ! you have done well. You Jutve 
done justice and honor to our brave defenders. You have en- 
couraged agriculture — cherished our decayed manufactwres — 
given new life to commerce^ and employment to our people. You 
have removed/rom our country the reproach of forgetting the poor 
— Yva have caused the cry of tlue orpluin to cease — You have 
toiped the tear from tlie eye of the suffering mother — You have 
given cornfort to the aged and infirm — You ha/ve penetrated into 
the gloomy recesses of wretchedness^ and have banished it. Wel- 
come among us, ye brave and virtuous representatives / and may 
yowr eosample be followed by your successors /'' 

Xhoicas Pajnb; 
Pabib» 2797, 
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OISCOL'KSK TO THE SUCIBir 



DISCOURSE 

DliLIVERED TO TEE SOCIETY OF THEOPHILANTHROPISTS 
AT PAEIS. 



Rkliuion has two principal enemies, Fanaticism and Infidelity, 
nr that which is called atheism. The first i-equires to bo qodi- 
liated by reason and morality, the other by natural philosophy. 

Tho eKiNtence of a God iu the firtt doguia of the Theophilan- 
thropista. It ia upon this uub jeot that I solicit your atteution ; 
for though it has been ofl^n treated of, and that most sub- 
limely, the Hubject ia iiiexliauatible ; aud there will always re- 
main something to be said tiiat has not been before advanced. 
I go, therefore, to open the aubject, and to orave your attention 
to tho end. 

The universe is the Bible of a true TUeopliilaiitliropist. It 
is thei-e that he reads of God. It is thei-e that the proofs ot 
his exiatfinpe are to be nought and to ho fouJid. As to ivritlcn 
or printed books, by whatever name they are called they ore 
the works of man's hands, and carry no evidence in themselves 
that Ood is the author of any of them. It must be in some- 
thing that man could not make, that we most seek evideiice for 
our belief, and that something la the universe ; the true Bible ; 
the inimitable work of God. 

Contemplating the universe, the whole system ot creation, in 
this point of light, we shall discover that all that which is called 
natural philosophy ia properly a divine study. It is the study 
of God through lus works. It ia the best study by which we 
can arrive at a knowledge of hia existence, and the only one 
by which we can gain a glimpse of his perfection. 

Do we want to contemplate his power? We see it in the 
immensity of the Creation. Do we want to contemplate his 
wisdom 1 We see it in the unchangeable order by which the in- 
eomprehenaible Wholb is governed. Do we want to contem- 
plate his munificence 1 We see it in the abundance with which 
he fills the earth. Do we want to contemplate his mercy 1 W« 
pee it in bU opt withholding that abwidance even from the BB- 
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thankfuL In fine, do we want to know what God is 1 Search 
not written nor printed books; but the scripture called the 
Creation, 

It has been the error of the schools to teach astronomy, and 
all the other sciences, and subjects of natural philosophy, as 
accomplishments only ; whereas they should be taught theolo- 
gically, or with reference to the Being who is the author of 
them : for all the p^ciples of science are of divine origin. Man 
cannot make, or invent, or contrive principles. He can only 
discover them ; and he ought to look through the discovery to 
the Author. 

When we examine an extraordinary piece of machinery, an 
astonishing pile of architecture, a well executed statue, or an 
highly finished painting, where life and action are imitated, and 
habit only prevents our mistaking a surface of light and shade 
for cubical solidity,. our ideas are naturally led to think of the 
extensive genius and talents of the artists. When we study the 
elements of geometry, we think of Euclid. When he speak of 
«,'ravitation, we think of Newton. How then is it, that when 
we study the works of God in the Creation; we stop short, and 
do not think of God ? It is from the error of the schools in hav- 
ing taught those subjects as accomplishments only, and thereby 
separated the study of them from the being who is the author 
f)f them. 

Tlie schools have made the study of theology to consist in the 
study of opinions in written or printed books ; whereas theo- 
logy should be studied in the works or books of the Creation. 
'!rhe study of theology in books of opinions has often produced 
fanaticism, rancor, and cruelty of temper; and from hence have 
proceeded the numerous persecutions, the fanatical quarrels, the 
I'eligious burnings and massacres, that have desolated Europe. 
But the study of theology in the works of the Creation produces 
a direct contrary effect. The mind becames at once enlightened 
and serene; a copy of the scene it beholds: information and 
odoration go hand in hand; and all the social faculties become 
enlarged. 

The evil that has resulted from the error of the schools, in 
teaching natural philosophy as an accomplishment only, has 
been that of generating in the pupils a species of atheism. In- 
stead of looking through the works of the Creation, to the Cre- 
ator himself, they stop short, and employ the knowledge they 
acquire to create doubts of his existence. They labor with 
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ntndied ingonnity to ascribe eve.rytliing they behold to Iniiat* 
properties of matter; and jump over all the rest, by saying, 
that matter is etemaL 

Let us examine this subject; it is vorth exaiaining; for if 
we examine it through all its cases, the result will be, that the 
existence of a superior cause, or that whiob man calls God, will 
be discoverable by philosopliical principles. 

In the first place, admitting matter to h a v% properties, as we 
see it has, the question stil remains, how came matter by those 
properties 1 To this they will answer, that matt<'r possessed 
thone properties eternally. This ia not solution, but assertion: 
and to deny it is equally impossible of proof as to assert it. It 
is then necessary to go furtherj and, therefore, I say, if there 
exist a circamstance that is not & property of matter, and with- 
out which the universe, or, to speak ia a limited degree, the 
solar system, compoaed of planela and a sun, could not exist a 
moment; all the arguments of atheism, drawn from properties 
of matter and applied to account for the universe, will be over- 
thrown, and the existence of a, superior cause, or that which 
man calls God, becomt's discoverable, as ia before said, by natu- 
ral philosophy. 

I go now to show that such a circumstance exists and what 
it is: 

The universe is composed of matter, and, as a system, is sas- 
toined by motion. Motion is not a property of matter, and with- 
out this motion, the solar system could not exist Were mo- 
tion a property of matter, that undiscovered wid undiscoverahle 
thing called perpetual motion would establish itself. It is be- 
cause motion is not a property of matter that perpetual motion 
is an impossibility in. the hand of every being but that of 'the 
Creator of motion. When tha pretenders to atheism can pro- 
duce perpetual motion, and not till then, they may expect to be 
credited. 

The natural state of matter, as to place, is a state of rest 
Motion, or change of place, is the effect of an external cause 
. acting upon matter. As to that faculty of matter that is called 
gravitation, it is the influence which two or more bodies have 
reciprocally on each other to unite and to be at rest Bvery- 
thing which has hitherto been discovered, with respect to the 
motion of the planets in the system, relates only to the laws by 
which motion acts, and not to the canse of motion. Gravita- 
tion, BO taj: from being the cause of motion to tiie planets tJiat 
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compose the solar system, would be the destmction of tlie solat 
system, were revolutionary motion to cease; for as the action 
of spinning upholds a top, the revolutionary motion upholds the 
planets in their orbits, and prevents them from gravitating and 
forming one mass with the sun. In one sense of the word, 
philosophy knows, and atheism says, that matter is in perpetual 
motion. But motion here refers to the %tate of matter, and 
that only on the surface of the earth. It is either decompo- 
sition, which is continually destroying the form of bodies of 
matter, or re-composition, which renews that matter in the 
same or another form, as the decomposition of animal or vege- 
table substances enter into the composition of other bodies. 
But the motion that upholds the solar system is of an entire 
different kind, and is not a property of matter. It operates 
also to an entire different effect. It operates to perpetiuil pre- 
servatioTiy and to prevent any change in thQ state of the system. 

Giving then to matter all the properties which philosophy 
knows it has, or all that atheism ascribes to it, and can prove, 
and even supposing matter to be eternal, it will not account for 
the system of the universe, or of the solar system, because it 
will not account for motion, and it is motion that preserves it. 
"When, therefore, we discover a circumstance of such immense 
importance, that without it the universe could not exist, and 
for which neither matter, nor any, nor all the properties of 
matter can account; we are by necessity forced into the rational 
and comfortable belief of the existence of a cause superior to 
matter, and that cause man calls God. 

As to that which is called nature, it is no other than the 
laws by which motion and action of every kind, with respect 
to unintelligible matter is regulated. And when we speak of 
looking through nature up to nature's God, we speak philo- 
sophically the same rational language as when we speak of 
looking through human laws up to the power that ordained 
thenu 

God is the power or first cause, nature is the law, and matter 
is the subject acted upon. 

But infidelity, by ascribing every phenomenon to properties 
of matter, conceives a system for which it cannot account, and 
yet it pretends to demonstration. It reasons from what it sees 
on the surface of the earth, but it does not carry itself to the 
solar system existing by motion. It sees upon the surface a 
perpetual decomposition and recomposition of matter. It ee^^ 
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that an oak produces an acorn, an acorn an oak, a bird an egg^ 
an egg a bird, and so on. In things of this kind it sees some- 
thing which it calls natural cause, but none of the causes it 
sees is the cause of that motion which preserves the solar 
Rystem. 

Let us contemplate this wonderful and stupendous system 
consisting of matter and existing by motion. It is not matter 
in a state of rest, nor in a state of decomposition or re-com- 
position. It is matter systematized in perpetual orbicular or 
circular motion. As a system that motion is the life of it, as , 
animation is life to an animal body; deprive the system of 
motion, and, as a system, it must expire. Who then breathed 
into the system the life of motion? What power impelled the 
planets to move, since motion is not a property of the matter 
of which they are composed 1 If we contemplate the immense 
velocity of this motion, our wonder becomes increased, and our 
adoration enlarges itself in the same proportion. To instance 
only one of the planets, that of the earth we inhabit, its dis- 
tance from the sun, the centre of the orbits of all the planets, 
is, according to observations of the transit of the planet Venus, 
about one hundred million miles; consequently, the diameter 
of the orbit, or circle in which the earth moves round the sun, 
is double that distance; and the mep.sure of the circumference 
(^f tlie orbit, taken as three times its diameter, is six hundred 
million miles. The earth performs this voyage in 365 days and 
some hours, and consequently moves at the rate of more than 
one million six hundred thousand miles every twenty-four hours. 

Where will infidelity, where will atheism find cause for this 
astonishing velocity of motion, never ceasing, never varying, 
and which is the preservation of the earth in its orbit 1 It is 
not by reasoning from an acorn to an oak, or from any change 
in the state of matter on the surface of the earth, that this can 
be accounted for. Its cause is not to be found in matter, nor 
in anything we call nature. The atheist who affects to reason, 
and the fanatic who rejects reason, plunge themselves alike 
into inextricable difficulties. The one perverts the sublime and 
enlightening study of natural philosophy into a deformity of 
absurdities by not reasoning to the end. The other loses him- 
self in the obscurity of metaphysical theories, and dishonors 
the Creator, by treating the study of his works with contempt. 
The one is a half -rational of whom there is some hope, the other 
a visionary to whom we must be charitable. 
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When at first thought we think of the Creator, our ideas 
appear to us undefined and confused; but if we reason philo- 
sophically, those ideas can be easily arranged and sinipliiied. 
It is a Being v)ho!*e power is equal to his will. Observe the 
nature of the will of man. It is of sn infinite quality. We 
t^nnot conceive the possibility of limits to the will. Observe 
on the other hand, how exceedingly limited is his power of act- 
ing, compared with the nature of his will. Suppose the power 
-equal to the will, and man would be a God. He would will 
himself eternal, and be so. He could will a creation, and could 
make it. In this progressive reasoning, we see in the nature 
x)f the will of man, half of that which we conceive of thinking 
of God ; add the other half, and we have the whole idea of a 
being who could make the universe, and sustain it by perpetual 
motion ; because he could create that motion. 

We know nothing of the capacity of the will of animals, but 
we know a great deal of the difference of their powers. For 
example, how numerous are their degrees, and how immense is 
the difference of power from a mite to a man. Since then 
everything we see below us shows a progression of power, 
where is the difficulty in supposing that there is, at the summit 
of all tJiiicgs^ a Being in whom an infinity of power unites with 
the infinity of the will When this simple idea presents itself 
to our mind, we have the idea of a perfect Being that man calls 
God. 

It is comfortable to live under the belief of the existence of 
an infinitely protecting power ; and it is an addition to that 
comfort to know that such a belief is not a mere conceit of the 
imagination, as many of the theories that are called religious 
are; nor a belief founded only on tradition or received opinion, 
but is a belief deducible by the action of reason upon the things 
that compose the system of the universe : a belief arising out 
of visible facts : and so demonstrable is the truth of this be- 
lief, that if no such belief had existed, the persons who now 
controvert it would have been the persons who would have 
produced and propagated it, because, by beginning to reason, 
they would have been led on to reason progressively to the end, 
and, thereby, have discovered that matter and all the properties 
it has, will not account for the system of the universe, and that 
there must necessarily be a superior cause. 

It was the excess to which imaginary systems of religion 
had been carried, and the intolerance, persecutions^ burnings 
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and masmcres, they occasioned, that west induced certain p6^ 
sons to propagate infidelity ; thinking, that upon the whole, it 
was better not to believe at all, than to believe a multitude of 
things and complicated creeds, that occasioned so much mischief 
in the world. But those days are past : persecution has ceased, 
and the antidote then set up against it has no longer even the 
shadow of an apology. Wc profess, and we proclaim in peace, 
the pure, unmiKed, comfortable, and rational belief of a God, 
as manifested to us in the universe. We do this without any 
apprehension of that belief being made a cause of persecution 
as other beliefs have been, or of suirering persecution ourselves. 
To God, and not to man, are all men to account for their belief. 

It .has been well observed at the first institution of this 
society that the dogmas it professes to believe, are from the 
commencement of the world ; that hey are not novelties, but 
are confessedly the basis of all systems of religion, however 
numerous and conti-adictory they may be All men in the 
outset of the religion they profess are Theophilanthropists. 
It is impossible to form any r.ystem of religion without build- 
ing upon those principles, and, therefore, they are not sectarian 
principle&, unless we suppose a sect composed of all the world. 

I have said in the coui^(i of this discourse, that the study of 
natural philosophy is a divine st\idy, because it is the study of 
the works of God in the Creation. If we consider theology 
upon this ground what an extensive field of improvement in 
things both divine and human opens itself before us. All the 
principles of sci<*ncc are of divine origin. It was not man that 
invented the principles on which astronomy, and every branch 
of mathematics are founded and studied. It was not man that 
gave properties of the circle and triangle. Those principles 
are eternal and immutable. We see in them the unchangeable 
nature of the Divinity. We see in them immortality, an im- 
mortality existing after the material figures that express those 
properties are dissolved in dust. 

The society is at present in its infancy, and its means are 
small ; but I wish to hold in view the subject I allude to, and 
instead of teaching the philosophical branches of learning as 
ornamental accomplishments only, as they have hitherto been 
taught, to teach them in a manner that shall combine theologi- 
cal knowledge with scientific instruction ; to do this to the best 
advantage, some instruments will be necessary for the purpose 
of explanation, of which the society is not yet possessed. But as 
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the yiews of the society extend to public good, as well as to 
that of the individual, and as its principles can have no ene* 
mies, means may be devised to procure them. 

If we unite to the present instruction, a series of lectures 
on the ground I have mentioned, we shall, in the first place 
render theology the most delightful and entertaining of all 
studies. In the next place we shall give scientific instruction 
to those who could not otherwise obtain it. The mechanic of 
every profession will there be taught the mathematical princi- 
ples necessary to render him a proficient in his art. The culti- 
vator will there see developed the principles of vegetation: 
while, at the same time, they will be led to see the hand of 
God in all these things. 



ttft antABOT at toatsx hail's se&UoHA. 
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BOBEBT HALL'S SEKMONS. 



KoBlBt TT/i T.I.J a protestant minister in England, preached 
lad pifUilhed a Mnnoii against what ho calls " Modem Infi- 
dditjf." A COOT of it -n-au sent to a gentleman in America, 
Kith A request for his opinioa thereon. That gentleman sent 
it to k friend of his in New York, with the request written on 
the comr—tmi this Ittt sent it to Thomas Faine, who wrote 
the f<dIoving obeervfttiona on the blank leaf at the end of the 

Bie presohflr of the foregoing Bermon apeaka a great deal 
ftboat it^uteUtjf, bat does not define what be means by it. His 
hanngne is » raieral exclamation. Every thing, I Buppose, 
t^Mt is not in his orwd is intidelity with him, and his creed la 
infidelitf vitib iii& Infidelity is believing falsely. If what 
christians believe is not true, it is the christians that are the 
infidels. 

The point between deists and christians is not abont doc- 
trine, but about facts — for if the thiil^ believed by the chria- ' 
tians to be facts, are not facts, the doctrine founded thereon 
falls of itself. There is such a book as the Bible, but is it a 
fact that the Bible is revealed religion t The christians cannot 
prove it is. They put tradition in place of evidence, and tra- 
dition is not prooi If it were, the reality of vitches ooald 
be proved by the same kind of evidence. 

The bible is a history of the times of which i' speaks, and 
history is not revelation. The obscene and vulgar stories in 
the bible are as repugnant to our ideas of the purity of a divine 
being, as the horrid cruelties and murders it ascribes to him 
are repugnant to our ideas of his justice. It is the reverenoe 
of the Deiati for the attributes of the Deitx that caoses them 
to reject the bible. 

Is the account which the christian church gives of the pOT- 
son called Jesus Christ a fact or a fable t Is it a fact that he 
was begotten by the Holy OhoBt } The christians cannot proYt 
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it, for the case does not admit of proof. The things called 
miracles in the bible, such, for yistance, as raising the dead, 
admitted, if true^ of ocular demonstration, but the story of 
the conception of Jesus Christ in the womb is a case beyond 
miracle, for it did not admit of demonstration. Mary, the re- 
puted mother of Jesus, who must be supposed to know best, 
never said so herself, and all the evidence of it is, that the 
book of Matthew says, that Joseph dreamed an angel told him 
BO. Had an old maid of two or three hundred years of age, 
brought forth a child, it would have been much better presump- 
tive evidence of a supernatural conception, than Matthew's 
story of Joseph's dream about his young wife. 

Is it a fact that Jesus Christ died for the sins of the world, 
and how is it proved % If a God he<K>uld not die, and as a man 
he could not redeem, how then is this redemption proved to be 
fact? It is said that Adam eat of the forbidden fruit, commonly 
called an apple, and thereby subjected himself and all his pos- 
terity for Z. to eternal dlnain. This is worse than.vLt- 
ing the sins of the fathers upon the children unto the third cmd 
fowrth generatioTis. But how was the death of Jesus Christ to 
affect or alter the case? — Did God thirst for blood? If so, 
would it not have been better to have crucified Adam at once 
upon the forbidden tree, and made a new man ? Would not 
this have been more creator-like than repairing the old one ? 
Or, did Crod, when he made Adam, supposing the story to be 
true, exclude himself from the right of making another? Or 
impose on himself the necessity of breeding from the old stock ? 
Priests should first prove facts, and deduce doctrines from them 
afterwards. But, instead of this they assume everything and 
prove nothing. Authorities drawn from the bible are no more 
than authorities drawn from other books, unless it can be proved 
that the bible is revelation. 

This story of the redemption will not stand examination. 
That man should redeem himself from the sin of eating an apple, 
by commiting a murder on Jesus Christ, is the strangest system 
of religion ever set up. Deism is perfect purity compared with 
this. It is an established principle with the quakers not to shed 
blood — suppose, then, all Jerusalem had been quakers when 
Christ lived, there would have been nobody to crucify him, and 
in that case if man is redeemed by his blood, which is the belief 
of the church, there could have been no redemption — and the 
people of Jerusalem miist all l^ave beexi d^nmsA^ \^ftnds^si6 "Ooi^ 
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REIUBKS on KOBEBT BALLS SEBHONS. 



were too good to commit murder. The christiaji system of re- ' 
ligion is tu) outrage on common sense. Why ia man afraid to 
think ) 

Why do not the christians, to he consistent, make saints of ,, 
Judas and Pontius Pilate, for they were the persona who ao- 
I'flmpliahed the act of salyatioa. The merit of a sacrifice, if ' 
there can bo any merit in it, was never in the thing sacrificed, 
but in the persons offering up the Baci-ifice— and, therefora, 4 
Jndas and Pontius Pilate ought to stand first ou the calendaf^'J 
at saiuta. 

Tbouas Faike. 
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OF THE WORD RELIGION, 

AND OTHEE WORDS OF UNCERTAIN SIGNIFICATION. 



Thb word religion is a word of forced application when used 
with respect to the worship of God. The root of the word is 
the latin verb ligo, to tie or bind. From ligo comes religo^ to 
tie or bind over again, or make more fast — from religo comes 
substantive religio, which, with the addition of n makes the 
English substantive religion. The French use the word properly 
— when a woman enters a convent she is called a noviciatj that 
is, she is upon trial or probation. When she takes the oath, 
she called a religieuse, that is, she is tied or bound by that oath 
to the performance of it. We use the word in the same kind of 
sense when we say we will religiously perform the promise that 
we make. 

But the word, without referring to its etymology, has, in the 
manner it is used, no definitive meaning, because it does not 
designate what religion a man is of. There is the religion of 
the Chinese, of the Tartars, of the Bramins, of the Persians, of 
the Jews, of the Turks, etc. 

The word Christianity is equally as vague as the word reli- 
gion. No two sectaries can agree what it is. It is a Zb here 
and lo there. The two principal sectaries. Papists and Protes- 
tants, have often cut each other's throats about it: — The Papists 
caU the Protestants heretics, and the Protestants call the Papists 
idolaters. The minor sectaries have shown the same spirit of 
rancor, but, as the civil law restrains them from blood, they 
content themselves with preaching damnation against each other. 

The word proteatant has a positive signification in the sense 
it is used. It means protesting against the authority of the 
Pope, and this is the only article in which the protestants agree. 
— In every other sense, with respect to religion, the word pro- 
testant is as vague as the word christian. When we say an 
episcopalian, a presbyterian, a baptist, a quaker, we know what 
those persons are and what tenets they hold — but when we say 
a christian, we know he is not a Jew nor a Mahometan, but we 
know not if be be a trinitarian or an antitrinvtAXY^sx^^^n ^\»vi.- 




801 Ctr taS WORD OELICIOS. 

Ham in wb»t ii callod fh« immoculBte conception, or a disb»- 
liavsTt K mui of mtsii Mor&iiieDtB, or of two Bacraments, or of 
Bonat Tbe word ohriataii describes wh&t a in&n is not, butnoti 
«fa«th«iK 

ni« word Thfioloiiy, from Theoa, the Greek word for God, 
■od mMming the study uid knowlpilge ef God, is a word, that 
' sbiotl^ apeuing, belongs to Theists or Deixts, and not to the 
ehristuma. Hts head of the chnstian church is tlie person 
flailed Christr^bnt the b«d of the church of the Theists or 
Deists, •• thej wre more oemmonly called, from Deu*, the latin 
wtffd tat Qod, is Ood himaelf, and thei-efore the vord Theology 
belonga to that dinrA iriiich has Theos, or God, for its bead, 
and not to the Chiigtiaa church which has the person cnlleil 
Olriat tor ita head. Tbeii- techainal word b Christianity, and 
tber eaimot agree what Christianity is. 

TIm wwds rsswW rdigion, and natural religion, rsqnira 
•lao explanatioo. Ttuj are both invented terms, contrived by 
, tb» ^nrch for the support of priestcraft. With respect to the 
first, there i» no evidenoe of any such thing, except in the nni- 
Teisal reniatico that Ood has made of hia power, his wisdom, 
bia soodBeaa, in the stmeture of the universe, and in all the 
'works of creation. We have no cause or ground from any 
thing we behohl in those works, to suppose God would deal 
partially by mankind, and reveal knowledge to one nation and 
withhold it from another, and then damn them for not know- 
ing it The sun shines an equal quantity of light all over the 
world — and mankind in all ages and countries are endned with 
reason, and blessed with sight, to read the visible works of God 
in the creation, and so intelligent is this book that he that twu 
may raad. We admire the wisdom of the ancients, yet they 
had no bibles, nor books, called revelation. They cultivate 
the reason that Ood gave them, studied him in his works, and 
arose to eminence. 

As to the Bible, whether true or fabulous, it is a history, 
and hjst«ry is not revelation. If Solomon had seven hundred 
wives, and three hundred concubines, and if Samson slept in 
Delilah's lap, and she cut his hair oS*, the relation of those 
Qiings is mere history, that needed no revelation from heaven 
to tell it; neither does it need any revelation to t«ll as that 
Samson was a fool for his pains, and Solomon too. 

As to the expressions so often used in the Bible, that the 
^ord of the Iiord canve^&)w\i e;^ annjo^ viidi. «sv one^ it wag 
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tbe fashion of speaking in those times, like the expression used 
by a Quaker, that the spirit moveth hirriy or that used by priests, 
that tiiey have a call. We ought not to be deceived by phrases 
because they are ancient. But if we admit the supposition 
that God would condescend to reveal himself in words we 
ought not to believe it would be in such idle and profligate 
stories as are in the Bible, and it is for this reason, among 
others which our reverence to God inspires, that the Deists 
deny that the book called the Bible is the word of God, or that 
it is revealed religion. 

With respect to the term nattiral religion^ it is, upon the 
face of it, the opposite of artificial religion, and it is impossible 
for any man to be certain that what is called revealed religion 
is not artificial. Man has the power of making books, invent- 
ing stories of God, and calling them revelation, or the word of 
God. The Koran exists as an instance that this can be done, 
and we must be credulous indeed to suppose that this is the 
only instance, and Mahomet the only impostor. The Jews 
could match him, and the church of Rome could overmatch the 
Jews. The Mahometans believe the Koran, the Christians be- 
lieve the Bible, and it is education makes all the difierence. 

Books, whether Bibles or Korans, carry no evidence of being 
the work of any other power than man. It is only that which 
man cannot do that carries the evidence of being the work of a 
superior power. Man could not invent and make a universe — 
he could not invent nature, for nature is of divine origin. It 
is the laws by which the universe is governed. When, there- 
fore, we look through nature up to nature's God, we are in the 
right road of happiness, but when we trust to books as the 
word of God, and confide in them as revealed religion, we are 
afloat on the ocean of uncertainty, and shatter into contending 
factions. The term, therefore, natwral religion^ explains itself 
to be divine religion, and the term revealed religion involves in 
it the suspicion of being artificial. 

To show the necessity of understanding the meaning of words, 
I will mention an instance of a minister, I believe of the Epis- 
copalian church of Newark, in Jersey. He wrote and published 
a book, and entitled it, **An Antidote to Deism." An antidote 
to Deism must be Atheism. It has no other antidote — for what 
can be an antidote to the belief of a God, but the disbelief of 
God. Under the tuition of such pastors, what but ignorance 
and false information can b^ expect^e^ ^«^.v 
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OF OlIN AND ABEL. 



bl story vt Cain and Abel is told in the foQrtb chapter of 
Gkmbui; Ciin was tbo elder brother, and Abel the younger, 
wmI Oftin killed Abel. The Egyptian cibory of Typlion and 
Olirit, uid the Jenriah Btory, ia Genesis, of Cain and Abel, 
hn* the ^tpearanco of being the same etory differently told, 
and that it«aine originally from Egypt. 

In the Egyptian story, Typhon and Osiria are brothers; 
'JLypbm i* the elder, and Osiria the younger, and Typbon bills 
Onris. The Btoiy ia an allegory on darkness and light; Typhon, 
Ihe rider brother, is darkness, because darkness was supposed 
to be more ancient than light; Osiris ia the good light w^bo 
mlea daring tiie summer months, and brings forth the fruits of ■ 
the earth, and it the favorite, as Abel ia said to have been, for 
whidi l^pbOD hates bim; and vben the winter comes, uid ^ 
cold and darknesa overspread the earth, Typhon is represented 
as having killed Osiris out of malice, as Cain is liaict to have 
killed Abel. 

The two stories are alike in their circumstances and their 
event, and are probably but the same atoiy; what corroborates 
this opinion ia that the fifth chapter of Genesis historically con- 
tradicts the reality of the story of Cain and Abel in the fourth 
chapter, for though the name of Set/i, a son of Adam, is men- 
tioned in the fourth chapter, be is spoken of in the fifth chapter 
aa if be was the first bom of Adam. The chapter b^ins 

" This is the book of the gmerationa of Adam. In the day 
that God created man, in the likeness of God created be him. 
Male and female created be them, and blessed them, and called 
tbeir name Adam in the day when they were created. And 
Adam lived an hundred and thirty years and begat a son, in 
his own likeness and after his own image, and called his name 
Seth." The rest of the chapter goes on with the genealogy. 

Anybody reading this chapter, cannot suppose there were 
any sons born before Seth. Tho chapter begins with what is 
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called the creation of Adamy and calls itself the book of the 
generations of Adaniy yet no mention is made of such persons 
as Cain and Abel; one thing, however, is evident on the face 
of these two chapters, which is, that the same person is not the 
writer of both; the most blundering historian could not have 
committed himself in such a manner. 

Though I look on everything in the first ten chapters of 
Genesis to be fiction, yet. fiction historically told should be con- 
sistent, whereas these two chapters are not. The Cain and Abel 
of Genesis appear to be no other than the ancient Egyptian 
story of Typhon and Osiris, the darkness and the light, which 
answered very well as an allegory without being believed as a 
fact. 
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t lOmB OF BABSU 



THE TOWER OF BABEL. 



Tn rtoiT of tlw tomr of Babel is told in the eleventh 1 
duster of Otueni. It be^as thus; — "And the whole earth J 
nt ms bat ft Ytry Ettk part of it they knew) was of on»J 



nt ms bat ft TMj Ettk part 



^ ^ _ .ud it came to pasa as they 

jouiiirTed tram tlu eu^ thftfe liwy found a plain in the land (» 1 
EOdiUur, and the? dwdfe tttcm. — ^And they Eaid one to another, I 
^ lo^ let na make'hiklc and burn them thoroughly, and they I 
hftd fafid: for Btona, Md lliiiM hLd they for mortal-. — And thc^ J 
nJd( M <c^ let « tmild ft o^, and a tower whose top may reach 1 
Qnto Mft'nn, and let na make VB a, name, lest we be scattered 1 
•bmad vpm ti» Caoa oC Ae vitole earth. — And the Lord come 1 
down to lea the CB^ and tin tower which the children of men.! 




1 the LokI miAf behold the people ia one, and ] 
ttqy ham all one kngoan anid this they begin to do, and now! 
nothing wiQ be netnuned firom them which they have imagined * 
to do. — Go to, let US go down and there confound their language, 
that they may not understand one another's speech. — So (that 
is, by that means) the Lord scattered them abroad from thence 
upon the face of all the euth, and they left off building the 
city." 

This is the story, and a very foolish incontdstent story it is. 
In the first place, the familiar and irreverent manner in which 
tlie Almighty is spoken of in this chapter, is offensive to a 
serioas mind. As to the project of bulltUng a tower whose top 
should reach to heaven, there never could be a people so foolish as 
to have such a notion; but to represent the Almighty as jealous 
of the attempt, as the writer of the stoiy has done, is adding pro- - 
fanation to folly. " Go to," say the builders, " let us build us a 
tower whose top shall reach to heaven." " Go to," says God, 
" let us go down atid confound their language." This quaintnees 
is indpcent, and the reason given for it is worsen for, "now no- 
thing will be restrained from them which they have imagined 
to da" This is representing the Almighty us jealous of their 
getting into heaveo. The stor^ is too ridioidQa^ e^en as a faHsj 
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to account for the diversity of languages in the world, for which 
it seems to have been intended. 

As to the project of confounding their language for the pur- 
pose of making them separate, it is altogether inconsistent ; be 
cause, instead of producing this effect, it would, by increasing 
their difficulties, render them more necessary to each other, and 
cause them to keep together. Where could they go to better 
themselves ] 

Another observation upon this story is, the inconsistency of 
it with respect to the opinion that the Bible is the word of God 
given for the information of Aiipnkind; for nothing could so ef- 
fectually prevent such a word being known by mankind as con- 
founding their language. The people, who after this spoke 
different languages, could no more understand such a word gen- 
erally, than the builders of Babel could understand one another. 
It would have been necessary, therefore, liad such word ever 
been given or intended to be given, that the whole earth should 
be, as they say it was at first, of one language and of one speech, 
and that it should never have been confounded. 

The case, however, is, that the Bible will not bear exami- 
nation in any part of it, which it would do if it was the word 
of God. - Those who most believe it are those who know least 
about it, and priests always take care to keep the inconsistent 
and contradict(»T parts out of sight. 

T. P. 
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OF THE RELIGION OF DEISM 

COMPARED WITH THE CHRISTIAN EELIGION, AND THE 
aUPEBJOKITY OF THK FOR-MER OVER THE LATTER. 



Evert person, of wtatever religions denomination he may 
be, 13 a Deist in the first article of his creed. Deism, from tho 
Latin word Deus, God, is the belief o£ s. God, and this belief is 
tho Bi-at article of every man's creed. 

It is on this article, universally conseatod to by all mankind, 
that the Deist builds his church, and here he rests. Whenever 
wo step aside from this article, by mixing it with articles of hu- 
man invention, we wander into a labyrinth of uncertainty and 
fable, and become exposed to every Itind of imposition by pre- 
tenders to revelation. The Persian shows the Zendaveata of 
Zor(>'iht-:r, Thi'. law-givcr of Persia, and calls it the divine law; 
the Bramin shows the Sluister, revealed, he says, by God to 
Brama, and given to him out of a cloud; the Jew shows what 
he calls the law of Moses, given, he says, by God, on tho Mount 
Sinai; the Christian shows a collection of books and epistles, 
written by nobody knows who, and called the New Testament; 
and the Mahometan shows the Koran, given, he says, by God to 
Mahomet: each of these calls itself revealed religion, and the 
onii/ true word of God, and this the followers ijf each profess 
to believe from the habit of education, and each believes the 
others are imposed upon, v 

But when the divine gift of reason begins to expand itself 
in the mind and colls man to reflection, he then reads and 
contemplates God in his works, and not in the books pretend- 
ing to be revelation. The Creation is the Bible of the triie 
believer in God. Everything in this vast volume inspires him 
with sublime ideas of the Creator. The little and paltry, and 
often obscene, tales of the bible sink into wretchedness when 
put in comparison with this mighty work. The Deist needs 
naie of those tricks and shows called miracles to confina his 
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faith, for wliat can be a greater miracle than the creation it- 
self, and his own existence. 

There is a happiness in Deism, when rightly understood, 
that is not to be found in any other system of religion. All 
other systems have some things in them that either shock our 
reason, or are repugnant to it, and man, if he thinks at all, 
must stifle his reason in order to force himself to believe them. 
But in Deism our reason and our belief become happily united. 
The wonderful structure of the universe, and every thing we 
behold in the system of the creation, prove to us, far better 
than books can do, the existence of a God, and at the same 
time proclaim his attributes. It is by the exercise of our rea- 
son that we are enabled to contemplate God in his works, and 
imitate him in his ways. When we see his care and goodness 
extended over all his creatures, it teaches us our duty towards 
each other, while it calls forth our gratitude to him. It is by 
forgetting God in his works, and running after the books of 
pretended revelation that man has wandered from the straight 
path of duty and happiness, and become by turns the victim 
of doubt and the dupe of delusion. 

Except in the first article in the Christian creed, that of be- 
lieving in God, there is not an article in it but fills the mind 
with doubt, as to the truth of it, the instant man begins to 
think. Now every article in a creed that is necessary to the 
happiness and salvation of man, ought to be as evident to the 
reason and comprehension of man as the first article is, for God 
has not given us reason for the purpose of confounding us, but 
that we should use it for our own happiness and his glory. 

The truth of the first article is proved by God himself, and 
is universal; for the creation is of itself demonstration of the 
existence of a Creator, But the second article, that of God's 
begetting a son, is not proved in like manner, and stands on 
no other authority than that of a tale. Certain books in what 
is called the New Testament tell us that Joseph dreamed that 
the angel told him so. (Matthew, chap. 1, ver. 20). " And 
behold the Angel of the Lord appeared to Joseph, in a dream, 
saying, Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take unto thee 
Mary thy wife, for that which is conceived in her is of the 
Holy Ghost." The evidence upon this article bears no com- 
parison with the evidence upon the first article, and, therefore 
is not entitled to the same credit, and ought not to be made an 
article in a creed, because the evidence of it is defective^ Qj:^<i 
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lAlA ffrtthnw Aere is, is doubtful and suspicious. We do not 
Wi«t« tba lint article on the authority of books, whether ' 
Dklled KbleB <u Korana, nor jet on the viaionary authority of 
dnuni, but on the authority of God's own visible works in , 
the erettion. The nations who never heard of such books, 
o( Ktdi people as Jews, Christians, or Alahouietans, believe j 
Ab eziitence of a. God as fully as we do, becau'e it is self- { 
•vident. Tbe work of man's hands is a proof of the eKisteoca I 
rf mut ta fully ns his personal appeartmce would be. When 
we Me k watch, wo hove as positive evidence of the existence ( 
of K wKtdi-mak<T, as if we saw him ; and in like maun 
oreetion !■ evidence to our reason and our senses of the exist- i 
enoe tS a Creuar. But there is nothing in the works of God 
th«t ia evidence ilmt he begat a son, nor any thing in the sya- J 
ton of erection that coirobomtes such an idea, and, therefore, 
Ve Mfl not antfaori/cd in believing it. 

Bttt jffesomption can assume anything, and therefore it i 
makes JoanpVs dream to be o£ equal authority with the ex- 
iatenoe of Ood, and to help it on calls it revelation. It 
pobuble tot tlw mind of man in its serious moroente, however J 
It may have been entangled by education, or beset by priest" I 
tmft, not to Btatid still and doubt upon the truth of this article J 
and of its creed. But this is not all. 

The second article of the Christian creed having brought 
the son of Mary into the world (and this Mary, according to 
the chronological tables, was a girl of only fifteen years of a^ 
when this son was bom), the next article goes on to account 
for his being begotten, which was, that when he grew a man 
he should be put to death, to expiate, they say, the sin that 
Adam brought into the worid by eating an apple or some kind 
of forbidden fruit. 

But though this is the creed of the Church of Rome, from 
whence the protestants borrowed it, it is a creed which that 
church has manufactured of itself, for it is not contained in, 
nor derived from, the book called the New Testament. The 
four books called the Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke aiul 
John, which give, or pretend to give, the birth, sayings, life, 
preadiing and death of Jesus Christ, make no mention of 
what is i^led the fall of man ; nor is the name of Adam to 
he found in any of those books, which it certainly would be 
if the writers of them believed that Jesus was beROtten, bom, 
and died for tbe purpose of redeeming mankind from tJie sin 
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"^liich Adam had brought into the world. Jesus never speaks 
of Adam himself, of the Garden of Eden, nor of what is called 
tlie fall of man. 

But the Church of Eome having set up its new religion 
which it called Christianity, and invented the creed which it 
named the apostle's creed, in which it calls Jesus the only son 
of Gody conceived by tJie Holy Ghost, and born of ihe Virgin 
Mary — things of which it is impossible that man or woman 
can have any idea, and consequently no belief but in words, 
and for which there is no authority but the idle story of 
Joseph's dream in the first chapter of Matthew, which any 
designing impostor or foolish fanatic might make. It then 
manufactured the allegories in the book of Genesis into fact, 
and the allegorical tree of life and the tree of knowledge into 
real ti-ecs, contrary to the belief of the first christians, and for 
which there is not the least authority in any of the books of 
the New Testament ; for in none of them is there any mention 
made of such place as the Garden of Eden, nor of any thing 
that is said to have happened thera 

But the Church of Rome could not erect the person called 
Jesus into a Saviour of the world without making the alle- 
gories in the book of Genesis into fact, though the New Testa- 
ment, as before observed, gives not authority for it. All at 
once the allegorical tree of knowledge became, according to 
the church, a real tree, the fruit of it real fruit, and the eating 
of it sinful. As priestcraft was always the enemy of know- 
ledge, because priestcraft supports itself by keeping people in 
delusion and ignorance, it was consistent with its policy to 
make the acquisition of knowledge a real sin. 

The Church of Rome having done this, it then brings for- 
ward Jesus the son of Mary as suffering death to redeem man- 
kind from sin, which Adam, it says, had brought into the 
world by eating the fruit of the tree of knowledge. But as it 
is impossible for reason to believe such a story, because it can 
see no reason for it, nor have any evidence of it, the church 
then tells us we must not regard our reason, but must believe, 
as it were, and that through thick and thin, as if God had 
given man reason like a plaything, or a rattle, on purpose to 
make fun of him. Reason is the forbidden tree of priestcraft, 
and may serve to explain the allegory of the forbidden tree of 
knowledge, for we may reasonably suppose the allegory had 
some meaning and application at the time it was invented. It 
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was the prftotioo of the eastern nations to conrey their r 
ing by allegory, and relate it in the manner of fact. Jeatn 1 
foDowed the Bante method, yet nohody ever supposed the aUe- I 
gory or parable of the rich man and Lazams, the prodigal son, 1 
the ten virgins, ic, wore facts. Why then should the tree of 4 
knowledge, which is far more romantic in idea than the para- I 
blea in the New Testament are, be supposed to be a real tree.* I 
The aiiHwer to this is, because the church could not make its >f 
new fangled system, which it called Christianity, hold together 1 
-without it. To have made Christ to die on account of an aU»-f 
gorical tree would have been too bare-faced a fable. 

But the account, as it is given of Jesus in the New Testament I 
even visionary as it is, does not support the creed of the churdt'S 
that he died for the redemption of the world. According to J 
that account he was crucified and buried on the Friday, and] 
rose again in good health on the Sunday morning, for we da^ 
not hear that he was sick. This cannot be called dying, and iri 
rather making fan of death than suffering it. There are thon-'j 
sands of men and women also, who if they could know th^ T 
. should come back again in good health in about thiri^y-six hours, I 
would prefer such kind of death for the sake of experiment, and' I 
to know what the other side of the grave was. Why thwl 
should that which would be only a vovage of curious amusement"' 
to VR be miiQiiiiHod into merit nnd Rii'ir-Hng in himf If a God 
he could not snffer death, for immortality cannot die, and as a 
man his death coold be no more than the death of any other 
person. 

The belief of the redemption of Jesus Christ is altogether an 
invention of the Church of Borne, not the doctrine of the New 
Testament What the writers of tho New Testament attempted 
to prove by the story of Jesus is the reawrrection of the tame 
hody from the grave, which was the belief of the Pharisees, in 
opposition to the ^idducees (a sect of Jews), who denied it. i 
^nl, who was brought up a Pharisee, labors hard at this point, 
for it was the creed of his own Pharisaical church. The IBth 
chap, of L Corinthians is foil of supposed cases and assertionB 
about the resurrectioa of the same body, bat there is not a 
word in it about redemption. This chapter makes part of the 

" The remark ot the Emperor Julian, on the rtory of The Tree ol Know- 
ledi^ is worth observing. "If,"audhe, " there ever had been, or oonld be, 
a Tree of EnowUdge, instead of God forbidding man to eatthenx^ it would 
be that of which he would order him to eat the most." 
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funeral service of the Episcopal church. The do&nna of the re- 
demption is the fable of prie^raft invented sincl the time the 
New Testament was compiled, and the agreeable delusion of it 
suited with the depravity of immoral livers. When men are 
taught to ascribe all their crimes and vices to the temptations of 
the Devil, and to believe that Jesus, by his death, rubs all off 
and pays their passage to heaven gratis, they become as care- 
less in morals as a spendthrift would be of money, were he told 
that his father had engaged to pay off all his scores. It is a 
doctrine, not only dangerous to morals in this world, but to our 
happiness in the next world, because it holds out such a cheap, 
easy, and lazy way of getting to heaven as has a tendency to 
induce men to hug the delusion of it to their own injury. 

But there are. times when men have serious thoughts, and it 
is at such times, when they begin to think, that they begin to 
doubt the truth of the Christian Religion, and well they may, 
for it is too fanciful and too full of conjecture, inconsistency, 
improbability, and irrationality, to afford consolation to the 
thoughtful man. His reason revolts against his creed. He 
sees that none of its articles are proved, or can be proved. He 
may believe that such a person as is called Jesus (for Christ 
was not his name) was bom and grew to be a man, because it 
is no more than a natural and probable case. But who i| to 
prove he is the son of- God, that he was begotten by the Holy 
Ghost ? Of these things there can be no proof, and that which 
admits not of proof and is against the laws of probability, and 
the order of nature which God himself hais established, is not 
an object for belief. God has not given man reason to em- 
barrass him, but to prove his being imposed upon. 

He may beheve that Jesus was crucified, because many 
others were crucified, but who is to prove he was crucified for 
the sins of the world f This article has no evidence, not even in 
the New Testament; and if it had, where is the proof that the 
New Testament, in relating things neither probable nor prove- 
able, is to be beKeved as true 1 When an article in a creed 
does not admit of proof nor of probability, the salve is to call 
it revelation; but this is only putting one difficulty in the place 
of another, for it is as impossible to prove a thing to be revela- 
tion as it is to prove that Mary was gotten with child by the 
Holy Ghost. 

Here it is that the religion ci Deism is superior to the Chris- 
tian religion. It is free from all those invented and torturiniqe^ 
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tttidles dUt ihodc our reason or injure our httmcmitj, and vritJi 
iriiidi the Clutetiui religion abouniJE. Its creed is puro and 
saUimel; siinple. It bRlieves in God and there it rests. It 
honofa roiwi' w tlic choicest gift of God to man, and the 
tamity by which he is enabled to contemplate the power, wis- 
dom ud|Oodiwnof the Creator displnyed in the creation; and 
nponng itoelf on his prot«ction, both here and hereafter, it 
ftToadiui preanmptaouB belief, and rejects, as the fabuloos in- 
« ol nm, all Ixtoks pretending to revelation. 



T P. 
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LETTER TO SAMUEL ADAMS. 



My Deab and Venerable Friend, 

I received with great pleasure your friendly and affection- 
ate letter of Nov. 30th, and I thank you also for the frankness 
of it. Between men in pursuit of truth, and whose object is 
the happiness of man both here and hereafter, there ought to be 
no reserve. Even error has a claim to indulgence, if not to re- 
spect, when it is believed to be truth. I am obliged to you for 
your affectionate remembrance of what you style my services 
in awakening the public mind to a declaration of independence, 
and supporting it after it was declared. I also, like you, have 
often looked back on those times, and have thought, that if in- 
dependence had not been declared at the time it was, the public 
mind could not have been brought up to it afterwards. It will 
immediately occur to you, who were so intimately acquainted 
with the situation of things at that time, that I allude te the 
black times of seventy-six; for though I know, and you my 
friend also know, they were no other than the natural conse- 
quences of the military blunders of that campaign, the country 
might have viewed them as proceeding from a natural inabiHty 
to support its cause against the enemy, and have simk under 
the despondency of that misconceived idea. This was the im- 
pression against which it was necessary the country should be 
strongly animated. 

I now come to the second part of your letter, on which I shall 
be as frank with you as you are with me. " But (say you) when 
I heard you had turned your mind to a defence of injidelity, 
I felt myself much astonished," &c. What, my good friend, 
do you call believing in God infidelity? for that is the great 
point mentioned in the '' Age of Beason " against all divided 
beliefs and allegorical divinities. The Bishop of Llandaff (Dr. 
Watson) not only acknowledges this, but pays me some compli- 
ments upon it, in his answer to the second part of that work. 

''There is (says he) a philosophical sublimity in some of your 
fdefus, when speaking of the Ores^tor of the Univera^" 
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Wk&t tlion (my much esteemed frieud, for I do not respect 
yon tlie le&s because we differ, and Lliat perhaps not much, in 
nligious sentiments), what, I iiak, is the thiiig calJed injldelity\ 
It m go back to your nncestora and mine, three or four hun- 
dred years ago, for we must have fathers and granUfathera or 
wa rfttiuld not have been here, wo shnU find them praying to 
Muntfi and virgins, and believing in purgatory and tranaubstan- 
tUturu ; and therefore, all of ua are infidels according to our 
forefather's belief. If we go back to times more ancient we 
shall again bo infidels according to the belief of some other 
fon&ttliera. 

The case, my friend, is, that the world hae been overrun 
with fable and creed of human invention, with sectaries of 
irhole nations against other nations, and sectaries of those 
sectaries in each of them against en«h other. Every sectary, 
except the Quakers, have been persecutors. Those who fied 
trom persecution, persecuted in tlieir turn, and it is this coo- 
fndott of creeds that has lilleii the world with persecution, and 
deluged it with blood. Even the depredation on your com- 
merot; by the Barbary powers, sprang from the crusades of tlie 
ohoroh against those powers. It was a war of creed against 
creed, each boasting of God for its author, and reviling each < 
other with the name of infidel. If I do not believe as yon be- 
lieve, it proves thiit you do not believe as I believe, and this is 
all that it proves. 

There is, however, one point of union wherein all religions 
meet, and that is in the first article of every man's creed, and 
of every nation's creed, that has any creed at all, / huNi-iv^ j^ 
God. Those who rest here, and there are millions who do, oan- 
BBTbe wrong as far as their creed goea. Those who choose to 
go further ntay be wrong, for it is impossible that all can be 
right, since there is so much contradiction among them. The 
first, therefore, are, in my opinion, on the safest side. 

I presume you are so far acquainted with ecclesiastical hia^ 
tory as to know, and the bishop who has answered me has been 
obliged to acknowledge the fact, that the Books that compose 
the New Testament, were voted by yeat and juty» to be the 
Word of God, as you now vote a law, by the Popish Council 
of Nice and Laodieoa, about fourteen hundred and fifty years 
aga With respect to the fact there is no dispute, neither 
do I mention it for the sake of controversy. This vote may 
appeBLT authority enouglh bo aom« end. not authority enough W 
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others. It is proper, however, that everybody should know 
the fact. 

With respec5t to the " Age of Reason," which you so much 
condemn, and that, I believe, without having read it, for you 
say only that you hea/rd of it, I will inform you of a circum- 
stance, because you cannot know it by other means. 

I have said in the first page of the first part of that work, 
that it had long been my intention to publish my thoughts 
upon religion, but that I had reserved it to a later time of life. 
I have now to inform you why I wrote it, and published it at 
the time I did. 

In the first place, I saw my life in continual danger. My 
friends were falling as fast as the guillotine could cut their heads 
off, and as I expected every day the same fate, I resolved to 
begin my work. I appeared to myself to be on my death bed, 
for death was on every side of me, and I had no time to lose. 
This accounts for my writing at the time I did, and so nicely did 
the time and intention meet, that I had not finished the first 
part of the work more than six hours before I was arrested and 
taken to prison. Joel Barlow was with me, and knows the 
fact. 

In the second place, the people of France were running head> 
long into atheism, and I had the work translated and published 
in their own language, to stop them in that career, and fix 
them to the first article (as I have before said) of every man's 
creed, who has any creed at all, / believe in God. I endangered 
my own life, in the first place, by opposing in the Convention 
the executing of the king, and laboring to show they were 
trying the monarch and not the man, and that the crimes im- 
puted to him were the crimes of the monarchical system; and 
endangered it a second time by opposing atheism, and yet sovfie 
of your priests, for I do not believe that aU are perverse, cry 
out, in the war-whoop of monarchical priestcraft, what an infidel I 
what a wicked man is Thomas Paine! They might as well 
add, for he believes in God, and is against shedding blood. 

But all this wa/r-whoop of the pulpit has some concealed 
object. Religion is not the cause, but is the stalking-horse. 
They put it forward to conceal themselves behind it. It is not 
a secret that there has been a party composed of the leaders of 
the Federalists, for I do not include all Federalists with their 
leaders, who have been working by various means for several 
yea^rs past^ to overturn the ^Federal Constitution esta.bU&V^^^ ^\^ 
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tlie reprcNentative Bjateiu, and place government in the new 
world on the corrupt e;e.tcm of Lho old. To accomplish this a 
large stbudiug army was necessary, and aa a. preteoce for such 
au army, tiie daiigi'r of a foreign invasion must be bellowed 
foi'th from the pulpit, from the press, and by their public 
orators. 

I am not of a disposition inclined to Buspicion. It in in itfi 
nature a mean and cowardly passion, and upon the whole, even 
. admitting error into the case, it is better, I am sure it is more 
. generous, to be wrong on the aide of confidence than on the side 
of suspicion. But I know as a fact, that the Enghsh Govern- 
ment distributes annually fifteen hundred pounds sterling 
among the Presbyterian ministers in England, and one hundred 
nmoug those of Ireland;* and when I hear of Iho strange dis- 
L-ouraea of some of your ministers and professors of colleges I 
cannot, as the Quakers say, find freedom in my mind to acquit 
, theui. Their aoiti -revolutionary doctrines invite suspicion, even 
apiaiuat one's will, and in spite of one's charity to beHeve veil of 
thi^m. 

As you have given me one Scripture phrase, I wil give yon 
an<itli<!r for those ministers. It is said iu Exodus, chapter xxiL 
verse 28, " Thou shalt not revile the gods, nor curse the ruler 
of thy p(K>ple." But those miuistors, such I mean as Dr. 
Emmons, curse ruler and people both, for the majority are, 
politically, the people, and it is those who have chosen the 
ruler whom they curse. • 

As to the first part of the verse, that of m>t revUing the gods, 
it makes no part of my Scripture: I have but one God. 

Since I began this letter, for I write it by piecemeals an I 
have leisure, I have seen the four letters that passed between 
you and John Adams. In your first letter you say, "Let 
divines and philosophers, statesmen and patriots, unite their 
(indeavors to renovate the age, by inculcating in the minds oE 
yvutb the /ear and love of the Deity and univertal philan- 
thropy/." Why, my dear friend, this is exactly my religion, 
and is the whole of it. That you may have an idea that the 
"Age of Season" (for I believe you have not read it) inculcates 
this reverential fear and love of the Deity, I will give yon a 
paragraph from it, 

* There must undoubtedly be a very gross mintake id respect to the 
mmount said to be expeacteii ; the sums intraided to be expressed were prab- 
ibly titteea hundred dioiuuid, and on« liundped thousand pounds.— Ennoa, 
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** Do we want to contemplate his power 1 We see it in the 
immensitj of the Creation. Do we want to contemplate his 
wisdom 1 We see it in the unchangeable order by which the 
incomprehensible whole is governed. Do we want to contem- 
plate his munificence 1 We see it in the abundance with which 
he fills the earth. Do we want to contemplate his mercy ? We 
see it in his not withholding that abundance even from the 
unthankful." 

As I am fully with you in your first part, that respecting 
the Deity, so am I in your second, that of universal philan- 
thropy; by which I do not mean merely the sentimental bene- 
volence of wishing well, but the practical benevolence of doing 
good. We cannot serve the Deity in the manner we serve 
those who cannot do without that service. He needs no ser- 
vices from us. We ca|> add nothing to eternity. But it is in 
our power to render a service acceptable to him, and that is, 
not by praying, but by endeavoring to make his creatures 
happy. A man does not serve God when he prays, for it is 
himself he is trying to serve; and as to hiring or paying men 
to pray, as if the Deity needed instruction, it is in my opinion 
an abomination. One good school-master is of more use and of 
more value than a load of such parsons as Dr. Emmons, and 
some others. 

You, my dear and much respected friend, are now far in the 
vale of years; I have yet, I believe, some years in store, for I 
have a good state of health and a happy mind; I take care of 
both, by nourishing the first with temperance, and the latter 
with abundance. 

This I believe you will allow to be the true philosophy of 
life. You will see by my third letter to the citizens of the 
United States, that I have been exposed to, and preserved 
through many dangers; but, instead of buffeting the Deity 
with prayers, as if I distrusted him, or must dictate to him, I 
reposed myself on his protection; and you, my friend, will find, 
even in your last moments, more consolation in the silence of 
resignation than in the murmuring wish of prayer. 

li everything which you say in your second letter to John 
Adams, respecting our rights as men and citizens in this world, 
I am perfectly with you- On other points we have to answer 
to our Creator and not to each other. The key of heaven is 
not in the keeping of any sect, nor ought the road to it to be 
obstructed by any. Our reJi^tiQ;^ to each other in this worlds 
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ia, as men, and the man who ig a friend to man and to bia 

rights, let hia relipouH opinions be what they may, ia a good 
citiaen, to whom I can give, as I ought to do, and aa every 
other ought, the right haud of fellowship, and to none with 
mora hearty good will, my dear friend, than to you. 



FSUEBAL Citi, Jaii. i, iSOS, 



Thouas Fauol 
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EXTRACT FROM A 

LETTER TO ANDREW A. DEAN.* 



Respected Friend, 

I received your friendly letter, for which I am obliged to 
you. It is three weeks ago to-day (Sunday, Aug. 15), that I 
was struck with a fit of an apoplexy, that deprived me of all 
sense and motion. I had neither pulse nor breathing, and the 
people about me supposed me dead. I had felt exceedingly 
well that day, and had just taken a slice of bread and butter, 
for supper, and was going to bed. The tit took me on the 
the stairs, as suddenly as if I had been shot through the head ; 
and I got so very much hurt by the fall, that I have not been able 
to get in and out of bed since that day, otherwise than being 
lifted out in a blanket, by two persons ; yet all this while my 
mental faculties have remained as perfect as 1 ever enjoyed 
them. I consider the scene I have passed through as an ex- 
periment on dying, and I find that death has no ^error8 for me. 
As to the people called Christians, they have no evidence that 
their religion is true.f There is no more proof that the Bible 
is the word of God, than that the Koran of MaJiomet is the 
word of God. It is education makes all the difference. Man, 
before he begins to think for himself, is as much the child of 
habit in Creeds as he is in ploughing and sowing. Yet creeds, 
like opinions, prove nothing. 

Where is the evidence that the person called Jesus Christ is 
the begotten Son of God ? The case admits not of evidence 

* Mr. Dean rented Mr. Paine's farm at New Rochelle. 

t Mr. Paine's entering upon the subject of religion on this oocasion. it may 
be presumed, was occasioned by the following passage in Mr. Dean's letter 
to him, viz. : 

**I have read with good attention your manuscript on dreams, and ex- 
amination of the prophecies in the Bible. I am now searching the old pro* 
5hecies, and comparing the same to those said to be quoted in the New 
'estament. I confess the comparison is a matter worthy of our serious at- 
tention ; I know not the result till I finish ; then if you be living, I shMf 
communicate the same to you ; I hope to be with you aooxu** 
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either to onr sfmBM nr our mental faculties : neither has God 
givnn to man any talent hj which such a thing is comprehea- 
aiblo. It cannot therefore be an object for faith to act upon, 
for fnith in notlung more than an aaaeitt the mind gives to 
Bomotbing it sees cause to believe is fact. But prieets, preach- 
ers, anrl fanatics, put imagination in the place of faith, and it 
is the nature of the imagination to believe without evidence. 

If Joseph the carpenter dreamed (as the book of Matthew, 
chap. 1st, says he did), that his betrothed wife, Mary, was with 
child, by the Holy Ghost, and that an angel told him so, I am 
not obliged to put faith in his dream, nor do I put any, for I 
put no faith in my own dreams, and I should be we^ and 
foolish indeed to put faith in the dreams of others. 

The Clmsti&a religion is derogatory t-o the Creator in aU its 
articles. It puts the Creator in an infei'ior point of view, and 
places the Christian Devil above him. It ia he, according to 
the absurd story in Genesis, that outwits the Creator ia the 
garden of Eden, and steals from him his favorite creature, man, 
and, at last, obliges him to beget a HOn, and put that son to 
death, to get man back again, and this the priests of the Chris- 
tian religion call redemption. 

Christian authors exclaim against the practice of offering up 
human sacriticea, which, they say, ia done in some countries ; 
and those authors makethoseexclamations without ever reflect- 
ing that their own doctrine of salvation ia founded on a human 
aacrifice. They are saved, they say, by the blood of Christ. 
The Christian religion begins with a dream and ends with a 
murder. 

As I am now well enough to ait up some hours in the day, 
though not well enough to get np without help, I employ my- 
self as I have always done, in endeavouring to bring man to the 
right use of the reason that God has given him, and to direci 
his miad immediately to his Creator, and not to fanciful second- 
aiy beings called mediators, as if God was superannuated or 
ferocious. 

As to the book called the Bible, is it blasphemy to call it the 
word of God. It is a book of lies and contradiction, and a history 
of bad times and had men. There is but a few good characters 
in the whole book. The fable of Christ and his twelve apoStles, 
which is a parody on the sun and the twelve signs of Zodiac, 
copied from the anoieat religions of the eastern world, is the 
least hurtful part EverytlUng told of Christ has refe^r^c? ^ 
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the sun. His reported resurrection is at sunrise, and that on 
the first day of the week ; that is, on the day anciently dedica* 
ted to the sun, and from thence called Sunday ; in latin Dies 
Solisy the day of the sun ; as the next day, Monday, is Moon- 
day. But there is no room in a letter to explain these things. 

While man keeps to the belief of one God, his reason unites 
with his creed. He is not shocked with contradictions and 
horrid stories. His bible is the heavens and the earth. He 
beholds his Creator in all his works, and every thins: he beholds 
inspires him with reverence and gUtitude. From the good- 
ness of God to alL he learns his duty to his fellow man, and 
stands self-reprov^ when he transgrisesit Sucham^isno 
persecutor. 

But when he multiplies his creed with imaginary things, of 
which he can have neither evidence nor conception, such as the 
tale of the garden of Eden, the talking serpent, the fall of man, 
the dreams of Joseph the carpenter, the pretended resurrection 
and ascension, of which there is even no historical relation, for 
no historian of those times mentions such a thing, he gets into 
the pathless region of confusion, and turns either frantic or 
hypocrite. He forces his mind, and pretends to believe what 
he does not believe. This is in general the case with the Metho- 
dists. Their religion is all creed and no morals. 

I have now my friend given you a fac smile of my mind on 
the subject of religion and creeds, and my wish is, that you 
make this letter as publicly known as you find opportunities 
of doing. 

Yours, in friendship, 

Thomas Painb. 

N. Y., Avg. 1806. 

THB ENBii 
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